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SMALL WAES. 


CHAPTER I. 


Introduction. 

Small war is a term wMcli lias come lari^ely into use of late ^^eauuigof 
years, and wnicli is admittedly somewhat difficult to define. “Small 
Practically it may be said to include all campaigns other than 
those where both the opposing sides consist of regular tJQops. 

It comprises the expeditions against savages and seini-cirii- 
ised races by disciplined soldiers, it comprises campaigns under- 
taken to suppress rebellions and gusrilla warfare in all parts 
of the world where organized armies are strugglHig against 
opponents who will not meet them in the open field, and it 
thus obviously covers operations very varying in their scope 
and in their conditions. 

The expression ‘‘ small war ” has in reality no particular 
connection with the scale on* which any campaign may be 
carried out ; it is ^mply used to flenote, in default of a better, 
operations of regular arufies against irregular, or compara- 
tively speaking ir^pgular^ forces. For instance, the struggle 
in 1894-95 between Japan and China mignt, although very 
large forces were placed in the field on both sides, from the 
purely military point of view almost be described as a small 
■^war ; for the operations on land were conducted between a 
' highly trained, arijied, organized, and disciplined army on one 
side, and b? forces on the other side which, «though immeri- 
cally formidable, c^ld not^pogsibly be described as regular 
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troops m tlie proper s*ense of the Small wars include 

the partisan warfare which usually arises when trained 
soldiers are employed in the quelling of ^sedition and of 
insurrections in civilised countries ; they include oarnpaigns 
of cdij^quest when a Great Power adds the territory of bar- 
barous races to its possessions; and they include punitive 
expeditions against ‘'tribes bq^dering upon distant cdSTnies. 
The suppression of the Indian Mutiny and the Anglo-French 
campaign on the^Peiho, the British operations against the 
Egyptian army in 1882, and the desultory warfare of the 
United States troops against the nomad Eed Indians, the 
Spanish invasion of Morocco in 1859, and the pacification of 
Upper Burma, can all alike be classed under the category of 
small wars. Whenever a regular army finds itself engaged 
upon hostilities against irregular forces, or forces which in 
tbeir^armament, their organization, and their discipline are 
palpably inferior to it, the conditions of the campaign become 
distinct from the conditions qf modern regular warfare, and 
it is with Jiostilities of tSis nature that this volume proposes 
to deal. 

Upon the organization of armies for irregular warfare 
valuable information is to be found in many instructive mili- 
tary works, official and non-official. The peculiar arrange- 
ments as to transport, the system of supply, the lines of 
communications, all these stibjects are dealt with exhaustively 
and in detail. In this volume, therefore, questions of organiza- 
tion will be as far as possible avoided. It is intended merely 
to give a sketch pi the prinriples afid practice of small wars 
as regards strategy and tactics, and of the broad rules which 
govern the conduct of operations in hostilities against adver- 
saries of whom modern works on the military art seldom take 
account. , „ „ 

The earlier chapters will deal with th# general principles 
of strategy, theelater chapters with tectics. In a treatise 
which necessarily covers a gi%at'^deal of ground it is difficult 
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to avoid ascertain aiuouiit of ■ repetifioiij , but it lias been 
tlioiiglit better to incur tliis- than to interpolate eoiistant) 
references froM diie part of the book to the other. The siil)- 
je.ct will tliroiighoiit be discussed merely from the point of 
view #f dlie regular ' troops. The forces opposing j-fiese, 
whether guerillas, savages, or quasi-organized armies, will 
be resided as the enemy. A '^mparisoft will be to a certain , 
extent established, between the conduct of campaigns of this . . 
special character and the accepted principlgs of strategy and 
tactics.' ♦ ♦ , 

The teacHngs of great masters of the ait of war, and the 
experience gained from campaigns of niodern date in America 
and on the continent of Europe, have established certain 
principles and precedents which form the groundwork of the 
system of regular warfare of to-day. Certain rules of con- 
duct exist which are imiversally accepted. Strateg}? and 
tactics alike are in great campaigns governed, in most 
respects, by a code from whichat is perilous to depart. But 
the conditions of small wars are so* diversified, tli^e enemy’s 
mode of fighting is often so peculiar, and the theatres of 
operations present such singular features, that irregular war- ♦ 
fare must generally be carried out on a method totally * 
difierent from the stereot^qied system. The art of war, as 
generally understood, must b^ modified to suit the circum- 
stances of each pagrticular case. ^The conduct of small wars j « 
is in fact in certain respecte an art by itself, diverging widely | 
from what is adapted t# the conditions of regular warfare, J 
but not so widely tliat th^re are^iot in all i*^ branches points | 
which permit comparisons to be established. 

In dealing with tactical questions arising in small wars General 
the more recent campaigns are chiefly taken into consideration, 
owing to the advances in. the science of manufacturing war 
material. I^otics^necessariiy depend largely on armament, 
and while the weapoi^s which regtilar troops take into the 
field have vastly improved In 'She last 40 years, it must be 
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reniembered tliat tlie^rms of tlie. enemy bave also improved. ' 
Even savages, who a few /.years ago would have defended, 
themserves with bows and arrows, /are often doiMid iiow-a,-days 
with breech-loading rifles— the '.constant- smuggling of .amis 
iiitcn their territories, which the various Powers concerned seem' 
wholly unable to suppress,- promises that small wars of the 
future may involvefvery ^diffi^plt operations. . 

On the other hand, 'the ■ strategi-cal / problems -presented-, 
by operations oh this nature have not altered to' at .all the 
saine^extent. Therefore-, there - is , much belonging to this 
branch of the military art still to be learnt from campaigns 
dating as far back as thfe 'conquest of Algeria and as the terrible 
Indian struggle of 1857-68./' - And the great principle which 
regular troops must ' always ' ' act upon in small wars— that 
of overawing the enemy by -bold 'initiative .and by resolute 
action, whether on. .the battlefield: or as .part- of the., general , 
plan of campaign— can be learnt from the military' history .of 
early times just ,as-well' as-..it'.'' can. -be learnt from the more 
voluminously chronicle<P.struggles of the present epoch. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Causes OF small wabs, as affecting theie ooNDfrioHs, ,, , 

• VARIOUS' KINDS OF ADVERSAj^IES MET WITH. 

Small wars may broadly be divided into three, classes — classes into 
campaigns of conquest or annexation, campaigns for "the 
suppression of insurrections or lawlessness or for tbe-'settle- 
ment of conquered or annexed territory, and campaigns 
iindeitjaken to wipe out an insult, tS avenge . a wrong, or to 
overthrow a dangerous enemy. Each class of campaign will 
generally be found to have certain characteristics affecting 
the whole course of the military operations which it involves. 

Campaigns of conquest or annexation are of necessity Canijiaigns <if 
directed against enemies on foreign soil, they mean external annexation ^ ' 
not internal war, and they will generally be directed against their duu 
foemen under control of some jlbtentate or chief. Few 
countries are so barbarous as not to have some form of govern- 
ment and some 80 x 13 of military system. So it comes about ^ 
that campaigas of conquest and annexation mean for the most 
part campaigas against forces which, however irregular they 
may be in their composition^ are nevertheless tangible and 
defined. Glancing back over the small wars of the century 
the truth of this is manifest. The conquest of Scinde and the Example.'^. 
Punjab involved bostilitTes with military forces of some 
organization and® of undoubtid fighting^ capacity. The 
French expedition to Algeria overthrew a despotic military 
power. The Russians in th%ir gradual extension of territory 
beyond the Caspian have often had to deal with armies — ^ill 
armed and organized, of course, but nevertheless^^rmies. To 
oppose the aiinei®ation of *Ms dominions, King Thebaw of 
Burma had collected Jodies of troops having at least a sem- 
blance of system and cohesioia, although they showed but little 
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figlit. Tlio regular troops detailed fcff sucli carcpaigns enjoy 
the obvious advantage of knowing whom they are fighting 
with ; they have a distinct task to perform, S.nd’ skilful leader- 
ship, backed by sufficient force, should ensure a speedy termi- 
natibn of the conflict. - 


The siippivs- 
sion of insur- 
reel ions and 
lawlessiiessj 
and its 
features. 



I This, a 
^ frequent 
t sequel to 
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But campaigns for tlie subjugation of insurrections, for 
tlie repression of laMessness,for for the pacification oFterri- 
tories conquered or annexed stand on a very different foot- 
ing. They are necessarily internal not external campaigns. 
They "involve stiuggles against guerillas and banditti. The 
regular army has to cope not with determinate but with 
indeterminate forces. ^ The ermhing of a populace in arms 
and the stamping out of widespread disaffection by mihtary 
methods, is a harassing form of warfare even in a civilised 
comitry with a settled social system ; in rem.ote regions 
peopled by half-civilized races or wholly savage tribes, such 
campaigns are most difficult to bring to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, and are always most trying to the troops. 

It should be noted that campaigns of conquest and annexa- 
tion not infrequently pass through two distinct stages. In 
the first stage the forces of civilization overthrow the armies 
and levies which the rulers and chieftains in the invaded 


country gather for its defence, a few engagements generally 
sufficing for this; in the second stage organized resistance 
has ceased, and is replace^ by the war^ of ambushes and 
surprises, of murdered stragglers of stern reprisals. The 
French conquest of Algeria is a remaikahle illustration of this. 
To crush the armies of the D^y anelfo wrelt the pirate strong- 
hold wliich had been so long a scourge of neighbouring seas 
from his grasp, proved easy of accomplishment ; but it took 
years and years of desultory warfare to establish French rule 
firmly in the vast regions which had been won. The same was 
the case in Upper Burma ; the huge counay was nominally 
annexed, pracfeally without a struggle, but several years 

of typical guerilla warfare followed before British power was 

^ ^ ■ . .. *- 
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ttorouglily cfoiisoiidated. in the great ^province rndhcli. liaci 
been added to the Indian Empire, ^ 

Insurrections *a2id revolts- in districts difficult of ' access^ Exampkv^, 
where ' commimications are bad and iiifoiination cannot 
readily# be obtained/ involve most troiiblesonie imtttary , 
operations. In -Europe, the 'Carhst wars and early wars of 
Balkaii liberation are examples ff this. Iiithe United States, 
the pericdical risings and raids of the Red Indians led to 
pro'jracted indecisive hostilities of many ♦years’ duration. 

The Kaffir and Matabili rebellions in South Africa ^have ® 
always proved most difficult to sii^>press. The ' case, of 
the Indian Mutiny is .somewhat d'fferent, at least in its early 
stages, for here the rebels owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of the case were in a position to pu’j armies in the field, and 
this led to field operations of most definite and stirring 
character ; but, as the supremacy of British military power 
in India became re-established, and as the organized muti- 
neer force; melted away, the campaign degenerated in many 
localities into purely guerilla warfare, which took iionths to 
bring to a conclusion. As a general rule the quelling of 
rebellion in distant colonies means protracted, thankless, ♦ 
invertebrate war. • 

Campaigns of the third class have characteristics analo- Campaigns 
gous to the conditions ordinarily governing wars of conquest or 

and of annexation# Hostihties mtered upon to punish an a # 

. 7 . . "wroug. 

insult or to chastise a peo]^e who have inflicted some injury, 
will generally be on foreign soil. The destruction of a for- 
midable alien milit^y po#er wili%iecessarily«involve external 
war. Under this heading, moreover, may be included expedi- 
tions undertaken for some ulterior political purpose, or to 
establsli order in some foreign land — ^wars of expediency, 
in fact. Campaigns of this class when they do n??t (as is so 
frequently cas^) develop into campaigns of conquest, 
differ from them chiefly in that the defeat of tiie enemy need 
not be so complete and crushii% to attain the objects sought for. 

- I '. * ' 
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The Al}yssiiGan e3^editioii; of 1868 is a tyjhcal example of 
a campaign to avenge a wrong ; it was undertaken to compel 
the release of prisoners seized by King Theodore. The Oliina 
War of I860, and the Spanish invasion of .Morocco in 1859, 
were of the same nature. The Ashanti, imbroglio' of,;I874 
aiidl:he French operations against the Hovas in, :18'B3 and 
the following year may be similarly classed. ■ Most:: 5 of the 
punitive expeditions on the Indian frontier may be included 
ill this category; but many of these latter have resulted in 
annexation of tfie offending district, and the French cam- 
paigns in Annam in 1861 and recently in Dahomey ended in 
like fashion. 

Wars entered upon to overthrow a menacing military 
power likewise often terminate in annexation. The Zulu 
war was a campaign of this nature — ^the disciplined armies 
of Ketchwayo were a standing danger to Natal, and the 
t'riishing of the Zulu power was indispensable for the peace 
of South Africa ; the -^var, however, ended in the incorpora- 
tion of tlie kingdom in the’ British Empire. The Russian 
ex])editi6iis against the Tekke Turkomans were partly puni- 
tive ; but they were imdertaken mainly to suppress this 
formidable fighting nomad race, and the final campaign 
became a campaign of conquest. The short and brilliaiit 
operations of the French against the Moors in 1844 afford 
a remarkable instance of a sn&U war having for its object the 
overthrow of the dangerou‘5 forces of a threatening state, and 
of its complete fulfilment; biilPin this case there was no 
subsequent annexation. ^ ^ 'r/ 

Wars of expediency undertaken for some political pur- 
pose, necessarily differ in their xonditions from campaigns of 
conquest, punitive expeditions, or military repression of 
rebellious disorders. The two Afghan wars, and especially 
the first, may be included in this category. The Egyptian 
war of 1882 ir^ another example. -Such campa%n,s are neces- 
sarily carried but on foreign sqil, but in other respects they 
ma.y have-few features in43ommo3>> 
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To a certeM extent ^lien the .origin %ii(i cause of , a, .small The great 
war gives„a cine to the nature of the operations which will 
follow^ quite. ap#*t from the plan of campaign which the ^ 

etimmaiider of the regular forces may decide upon. But , . 

wlien conflicts of this nature are in prospect, the sti:eiigt.h , 
and the fighting methods of the enemy must always be most 
carefuBy considered before any decision •as to the form of 
operations to be adopted is arrived at; the tactics of such 
opponents differ so greatly in varions cases tjiat it is essential 
that these be taken fully into consideration. The aimarment # 
of the enemy is also a point of extreme importance. In 
regular warfare each side knows perfectly well what is to 
be expected from the adversary, and either adversary is to 
a certain extent governed by certain rules common to both. 

But in small wars all manner of opponents are met with, in 
no two campaigns does the enemy fight in the same fasffion, 
and this divergence of method may be briefly illustrated 
from various campaigns of the past centui}^. 

Some small wars of late years haire been against antago- Opponenfcs 
nists with the form and organization of regular troops. The 
hostile armies have been broken up into battalions, squadrons, orgain^ation. 
and batteries, and in addition to this the weapons of the 
enemy have been fairly efficient. This was the case in 
Egypt in 1882, to a certain extent in Tonkin as far as the 
Chinese were concejned, and also in a measure in the Indian * 

Mutiny. In such struggles the enemy follows as far as he is 
able the system adopted^ in regular warfare. In the cam- 
paigns above-mentitjned, tiie hostile forces ||ad enjoyed the 
advantage of possessing instructors with a knowledge of 
European methods. In cases such as these the warfare will 
somewhat resemble the struggles between modern armies, 
and the principles of modern strategy and tactics "Hre largely 
if not wholly ^pplicEble. 

At the outset of tl^e last Afghan war th^ hostile forces 
had a form of regular orgaftization ; this could, however. 
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scarcely claim fo be^iiore tlian a travesty, and the Afghan 
armament was, moreover, most iiiferkn’. The Kussians in 
their cimpaigiis against Khokand and Bokhara had to deal 
mth. armies standing on a somewhat similar footing as regards 
organization and weapons. Somewhat lower in the scale, hut 
still ^\ith some pretence to organization and efScient arma- 
ment, were the Dey of Algiers’ troops which confronied the 
French invasion in 1830. Ttere is, of course, a great variety 
in the extent to which the hostile forces approximate to regular 
ariiii^ in varioul small wars ; but there is a clear distinction 
between troops such as Arabi Pasha commanded in 1882, and 
mere gatherings of salvages such as the British and French 
have at times to cope with in Western Africa. 

The Zulu impis, again, presented totally different charac- 
teristics. Here was a well disciplined army with a definite 
orgjgnzation of its own, capable of carrying out manoeuvres 
#n the battlefield with order and precision ; but the Zulu 
weapons were those of savages. The Matabili were 
organized on the Zulu miodel, but their system was less perfect. 
Zulus anft Matabili fought in a fashion totally different from 
the Chinese, the Afghans, and Arabi Pasha’s forces, but they 
were none the less formidable on that account. 

The Hadendowa of the Eed Sea Littoral, the Afghan 
Ghazis, and the fanatics who occasionally gave the French 
such trouble in Algeria, had^ot the discipline of the Zulu 
or of the Matabili, nor jfet their organization ; but they 
fought on the same lines. Such^arriors depend on spears 
and knives and not on firearms. 3^hey rare brave and even 
reckless on the battlefield. Tactfes which serve well against 
forces armed with rifles and supported by artillery, are out 
of place confronted with such foes as this. Face to face 
with Sudanese and Zulus old orders of battle, discarded in 
face of the breech-loader and of shrapneJ shell, are resumed 
again. The hostile tactics are essentially aggressive, and 
inasmuch as they involve substitution of shock action for 
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fire action, the regular forces ■ are ■ compelled? wlietlier tliey 
like it or not, to co 2 iforiii*to the savage, method of battle. . 

In the Boer^wiir of 1881 the British troops, had a cffjle.rent Tlie Beers, 
sort, of enemy to deal with altogether. The Boens were armed 
with ex,cellent .firearms, were educated and were led by pen . . 
of kno^^edge and repute,. but they at that time had. no* real ' 
organisation. They were merely bodies ^ determined men, 
acknowledging certain leaders, drawn together to confront a 
common danger. The Boers presented all the features of 
rebels in a civilized country except in that they were ipired ^ 
from youth to hardship, and that they 'were all mounted. 

As a rule adversaries of this nature prefer guerilla warfare, for 
which their weapons and their habits especially adapt them, 
to fighting in the open. The Boers, however, accepted battle 
readily and worked together in comparatively speaking large 
bodies even in 1881 . The incidents of that campaign, althdugh 
the later and greater war has rather overshadowed them anch 
deprived them of interest, were very singular, and they afiord 
most useful lessons with regard to th# best way of operating 
against adversaries of this peculiar class. In 1901 alhd 1902, 
after the overthrow of the organized Boer armies had driven 
those still in the field to adopt guerilla tactics, the operations 
partook of the character of irregular warfare against a daring 
and well armed enemy gifted with unusual mobility and 
exceptional cunning. * 

The Turks in Montenegro, the* Austrians in Bosnia, and * 

the Canadian forces when hunting down Eiel, had to deal 
with well armed and^ivilizgd opponents ; but these preferred 
guerilla methods of warfare,* and shirked engagements in the 
open. Organization they had little or none ; but in their 
own fashion they resisted obstinately in spite of this, and 
the campaigns against them gave the regular trq^ps much 
trouble. These opeptions afford good illustrations of guerilla 
warfare of on? kind. Guerilla warfare of a totally different 
kind is exemplified by the Magri and the Kaffir wars, in which 
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' tile ; eiieaij^: . and provided: poor 

weapons^ by taking advantage of , the cover in districts over- 
grown #itb basil and -jangle managed to pijpv^ most difficult 
,to . siibdae. . To regular troops such antagonists, are veiy 
troublesoine, they shun decisive action and their tactics almost 
cf necessity bring about a protracted, toilsome war. The 
operations on the N^prth-West Frontier of India in 1897-aftord 
admirable examples of another form of guerilla warfare— that 
against the well armed fanatical cut-throat of the hills, fighting 
in a terrain peculiarly well adapted to his method of making 
war. 

Savages dwelling im territories where thick tropical vege- 
tation abounds, do not, however, always rely on this desul- 
tory form of war. In Dahomey the French encountered 
most determined opposition from forces with a certain 
organization which accepted battle constantly. The Dutch 
iti Achin, where the jungle was in places almost impenetrable, 
found an enemy ready enough to fight and who fought under 
skilful guidance. The Ashantis during the campaign of 1874 
on several occasions assembled in large bodies ; they did not 
hesitate to risk a general engagement when their leaders 
thought an opportunity offered. 

Another and altogether different kind of enemy has been 
met with at times in Morocco, in Algeria, and in Central 
Asia. In the Barbary States are to be found excellent horse- 
men with hardy mounts. "The fighting forces of the Arabs, 
Moors, and Tartars have always laSrgeiy consisted of irregular 
cavalry, and the regular^ troops caippaigning in these 
countries have been exposed to sudden onslaught by great 
hordes of mounted men. The whole course of operations 
lias been largely influenced by this fact. 

Militar;^ records prove that in different small wars the 
hostile mode of conducting hostilities varies to a surprising 
extent. Strategy and tsictics assume all manner of forms. 
It is difficult to conceive methods of combat more dissimilar 
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tMa,, those employed respectively; by #16 Tfanskei Kaffirs; 
by the Zulus, and by tlie*Boers, opponents with whom Britisli; 
troops successively came in conflict witMn a period cf three 
years and in one single quarter of the African continent. 
From' this striking fact there is; to be deduced a rgost 
importalit , military lesson. It 'is that in small wars® the. 
habits, the customs, and the mode of ao|ion on the battle- 
field of the enemy should be studied in advance. This is 
not imperative only on the commander and his staff-all 
officers should know what nature of opposition they jnust 
expect, and should understand how best to overcome it. One 
of the worst disasters which has befallen British troops of recent 
years, Isandlwhana, was directly attributable to a total ■mis- 
conception of the tactics of the enemy. The French troubles 
in Algeria after its conquest were due to a failure to appreci- 
ate for many years the class of warfare upon which ihey 
were engaged. The reverses in the first Boer war arose fronp 
entering upon a campaign without cavalry, the one arm of the 
service essential to cope with the hostile method of conduct- 
ing warfare. In great campaigns the opponent’s ^stem is 
understood ; he is guided by like precedents, and is governed 
by the same code ; it is only when some great reformer of 
the art of war springs up that it is otherwise. But each 
small war presents new features, and these features must 
if possible be foreseen or the •regular troops will assuredly 
find themselves in •difficulties and may meet with grievous 
misfortune. • 
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The selection of the objective in a small war will usually be 
governed in the^first place by the circumstances which have 
led tip to the campaign. Military operations are always 
undertaken with some end in view, and are shaped for its 
acliievement. If th^" conquest of the hostile territory be 
aimed at, the objective takes a different form from that 
which it would assume were the expedition dispatched with 
merely punitive intent. A commander bent on extorting 
tenSs from some savage potentate will frame his plans on 
clifferent lines from the leader sent to crush the military 
power of a menacing tribe. But in all cases there are in war- 
fare of this nature certS,in points which will, apart from the 
cause of the campaign, influence the choice of the objective, 
and which depend mainly on the class of enemy to be dealt 
with. 

The enemy is often represented by a people with com- 
paratively speaking settled imtitntions, with a central form 
of government, and with military forces ^regulated and com- 
manded by a central authority. Monarchial institutions are 
to be found in many semi-citfli^ed and savage lands, 
amounting o%n to fomiB of dospoti^ which are par- 
ticulariy well calculated to ensure a judicious management of 
available military forces when at war. The savage Zulu warriors 
fought in organized armies controlled by the supreme autho- 
rity of the king. Eunjeet Singh was a respected ruler who 
could dispose of organized fo^rces completely at his com- 
mand ; the 4™^ of Bokhara stoo^ on a similar footing 
during the campaigns which ended in the annexation of his 
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Mianate to t^e Russian Empire. The AsEan^s and Datome- 

yans were „ nationalities wHch although uncmlized were 

completely dominated by their Eovereigns. In cases such as 

.these, the .objective will generally be clear and well defined. 

There are armies the overthrow of which will generally iKiiig 

the head' of’ the hostile state to reason. There are centres 

of government the capture of which will paralyse the forces of 

resistance of the country. To a certain extent the destruction 

of the military forces of the enemy under^ such conditions 

almost necessarily involves the fall of the capital, betjause # 

the military forces gather for the protection of the capital 

and the fall of the capital follows upoif their defeat almost as 

a matter of course. The conditions approximate to those 

of regular warfare in the very important particular that from 

the outset of the campaign a determinate scheme of operations 

can be contemplated and can be put in force. • 

In great campaigns of modern history it has come to be The question 

considered as the usual objective that the capital of the i^po^nee of 

hostile nation should be threatened,® and that it should if capital as 

. . • anoDjectiYe. 

possible be actually captured. In a cmhzed country the 
metropolis is not only the seat of government and of the 
legislature, but it is also generally the centre of communications 
and the main emporium of the nation’s commerce. Its occupa- 
\ion by an enemy means a complete dislocation of the executive 
system, it brings about a collapse of tracde, and, if the occupa- 
tion be long continued, it causes financial ruin. But the 
capitals of countries wMch^ecome the theatres of small war 
are rarely of the sau^e importance In such territories there 
is little commercial organization, the chief town generally 
derives its sole importance fibm being the residence of the 
sovereign and Hs council, and its capture by a hostile army 
is in itself damaging rather to the prestige of the government 
than injurious to th€» people ali large. 


In the last Afghan war Klfbul was occupied early in ttfl campaign, after 
the overthrow of the troops of Ya^coufi Khan. But its capture by no 

( 8336 ) • * *02 
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means brought ab<?at tbe,r<iownfall of the Afghans as a fighting power, on 
the contrary it proved to be merely the coifimencement of the campaign. 
The coiii^try was in a state of suppressed anarchy, the tribes scarcely acknow- 
ledged the Amir to be their King, and when Kabul fe6 and the government 
such as it was, ceased to e^st, the people generally cared little ; but 
they bitterly resented the insult to their nation and to their faith which the 
presence of British troops in the heart of the country offered. ♦ 

But, altkougli tJie relations of Kabul to tlie Afghan race 
maybe taken as typical, there are oifcen exceptions, and cases 
have often occurred in these wars where the capital of the 
^ country has proved the core of its resistance. In Ihe case of a 
petty chieftain the capital means his stronghold. Sekukuni’s 
and Morosi’s mountains are examples of this, and their 
capture put an immediate end to the campaign in each case. 
Wlien the object of the war is to extort certain conditions 
or to exact reparation from some half -civilized or savage 
pot€litate, the capture of his capital will generally have the 
Hesired effect. It was so in the Chinese war of 1860, when 
all efforts at negotiation failed till the allied forces were at 
the gates of Pekin. ^ 

When the When the capital is really the focus and centre of a State, 
place^rf bowever barbarous, any approach to organized resistance 
mportance in under the direct control of the head of the State, will almost 
itrcapto?^ always cease when the capital falls ; but it does not by any 
li^Ses^of fBeans follow that the conflict is at an end. The capture of 
reffular^ Algiers in 1830 closed the campaign as^one against armies 
opposition. troops of all armsp it proved, however, to be only the 

prelude to years of desultory wirfare. It was the same in 
Dahomey, where the fightipg pow^ of i^nanzin’s forces was 
utterly broken in trying to bar the advance of the invaders to 
Abomey, but there were troubfesome hostilities with guerillas 
subsequently. On the other hand, the fighting after the 
occupatior* of Ulundi in the Zulu war and of Buluwayo in the 
Matabili campaign, was only^ of a d^ultory description. 
The amount bf resistance offered to ^he regular troops after 
they have overthrown the more^ or less organized forces of the 
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enemy and seized tlie cMef town varies iifdifereiit cases. . But . 
the Freiich experiences in AlgeriSj and the British experiences 
in, Afghanistan^^ sht)W that these irregular, protracted, indefinite ' , 
operations offer often far greater- difficulties to the regular 
armies |han the attainment of the original military objective. 

: : The, advantage of having a well defined objective even The great 
for a time can, however, scarcely be over-rated, -and the Central 
Asian campaigns of Russia illustrate this vividly. Turkestan ' 

was territory inhabited largely by nomads, buj its rolling plains objectwe. 
and steppes were studded with historic cities many of irliich • 
had been for ages the marts of oriental commerce. The 
invaders went to work with marketl deliberation. They 
compassed the downfall of the khanates by gradually ab- 
sorbing these cities, capturing them in many cases by very 
brilliant feats of arms. The conquests were not achieved by 
any display of mighty force, the actual Russian armi^ in 
these operations were rarely large, but the objectives were 
always clear and determinate ; the capture of one city was 
generally held sufficient for a year, bfit it thereupo|j. became 
a Russian city. The troops had always an unmistakable 
goal in front of them, they went deliberately to work to * 
attain that goal, and when it was attained they rested on their 
laurels till ready for another coup. Such is the military 
history of the conquest of Oe:qtral Asia. It is a record of 
War in which desijltory operations were throughout con- * 

spicuous by their absence. Such conditions are, however, 
very seldom found in S|p.ali wars ; important towns and 
centres of trade, mo^over,«are nofethe sole coj).ditions offering 
distinct objectives. 

Sometimes the circumstances of the case will cause the 
enemy to muster in full strength, and will permit of a decisive 
victory being gained which concludes the war, \nd it is 
most fortunate whSn the operations take this form. The 
enormous importance 4>f moral effect in th#se campaigns 
will be dealt with in a later* chapter, suffice it to say here 
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that it is a factor wMcIl enters into , all tieir phases ; a defeat 
.inflicted upon a large force of irregular warriors terrifies not 
only tliose engaged, but also all tlieir kind* Itfis the difficulty 
of bringing tlie foe to action which, as^ a rule, forms the most 
unpleasant characteristic of these wars;' but wh^n such 
opponents can be tboroughly beaten in the open field at the 
commencement of hostilities, their powers of further serious 
resistance often cease. And so, when by force of circumstances 
the enemy is coi^pelled to accept battle to defend some point 
of gn«at importance to him or to safeguard some venerated 
shrine, thus offering a well-defined objective, the regular 
troops greatly benefit. • Many examples of this might be quoted. 
Denghil Tepe, for instance, became the stronghold in which 
practically the whole military power of the Tekke Turkomans 
concentrated itself in 1879 and 1880, although the Turkomans 
are,^n the main, a nomad race ; the Eussians failed in their 
fi.rst campaign through mismanagement, but the objective 
never was in doubt, and in their second venture the formidable 
nomad race, which might have taken years to subdue, was 
crushed for good and all when the fortress fell. The ex- 
perience of the French in Annam in 1861 is another case 
in point. They had formed a sm,all settlement at Saigon ^ 
and this the Aiinamese, profiting by the inability of the French 
0 detach troops thither during the China war, blockaded in 
great force, forming a regular entrencljed camp close by. 
Thus it came about that when the French were at last able 
to land a large force at Saigon, they;found a formidable hostile 
army before them in a highly defeasible fposition, which was 
just what they wanted. By bold and skilful dispositions they 
signally defeated the Annames^^ drawn up to meet them, and 
the effect of the blow was so great that they were able to over- 
run the coCmtry afterwards almost unhindered. 

The Tirah campaign of 189? affords<^‘a singular example 
of the advantages of a. definite objective. It was the just 
boast of the Afridis and Oxiskzais that the remarkable upland 
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valleys coEstitute^their summer lame, and wMeh were 

practically mknown to tte British, had defied the eSorts:of all 
invaders* Thadtffcy of Sir W. Lockhart’s army, therefore, was 
to . overrun ' these valleys, and to prove to the formidable' 
tribesn^n that whatever might have been their experien^ in ' 
the past, they had now to do with a foe capable of bursting 
tlirough the great mountain barriers in which they put their 
trust, and of violating the integrity of territory which they 
believe to be incapable of access by organiged troops. The 
army performed its task of penetrating into Tirah, aftd of % 
leaving its mark in the usual manner by the demolition of 
buildings and destruction of crops. Hor did its subsequent 
retirement, harassed by the mountaineers in defiles where they 
could act to the very best advantage, appreciably detract from 
the success of the operation as a whole. For the enemy had 
learnt that an Anglo -Indian army could force its way into fhese 
fastnesses, could seize their crops, destroy their defences^ 
burn their villages, and could, after making its presence felt in 
every ravine and nook, get out agaiS ; and that settled the 
matter. The conditions here were peculiar, but they illus- 
trate well the broad principle that in warfare of this nature * 
it is half the battle to have a distinct task to perform. 

Sometimes when the war is undertaken, as in the case of Objective 
Zululand, to overthrow a dangerous military power, thej^p^g^^^ 
objective is the arnjy of the enem;^ wherever it may be. The ^ 

very fact of this being a formidable force will generally cause of adangerous 
it to accept battle readily ^to confront an invader. The objec- 
tive becomes primarily sotne poijkt in hostil^ territory which 
the hostile army will certainly endeavour to protect — the 
capital or some stronghold involving the military prestige of ^ 

the enemy, and an advance on this leads to a pitched battle, 
wMch is what the regular troops want. Thus in t%.e Spanish 
campaign of 1859 a%ainst thm Moors the town of Tetuan was 
made the goal of the invaders, and m endeavoying to bar the 
road the forces of the Sultan sijfierfed several severe defeats. On 
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the Red Sea littoral, In the days whcsci Mahdismrwas a power 
in thos| parts, the very fact of any Anglo-Egyptian advance 
always ensured great gatherings of dervisfies* eager for the 
fray. In the MataMli war the advance of the small British 
force^on Buluwayo forced the impis of Lobengula to assemble 


' Objective 
>1 wbentiiere 
, is no capital 
'{ and no army. 


I 


Kaids op Ht© 
• stock. 


Destruction 
of crops, etc# 


and to fight. 

But when there Is no king to conquer, no capital to seize, 
no organized arm]^ to overthrow, and when there are no 
celebrated stron^olds to capture, and no great centres of 
popuktion to occupy, the objective is not so easy to select. 
It is then that the regular troops are forced to resort to cattle 
lifting and village burnfng and that the war assumes an aspect 
which may shock the humanitarian. In planning a war 
against an uncivilized nation who has, perhaps, no capital,” 
says Lord Wolseley, “ your first object should be the capture 
of whatever they prize most, and the destruction or depriva* 
tion of which will probably bring the war most rapidly to a 
conclusion.” This goes to the root of the whole matter. If 
the enemy cannot be touched in his patriotism or liis honour, 
he can be touched through his pocket. 

Fighting the Kirghiz and other nomads of the steppes the 
Russians have always trusted largely to carrying off the 
camels and flocks of the enemy as a means of bringing their 
antagonists to reason. In Algeria the French, adopting the 
methods of Abd-el-Kader and his followers^made sudden raids 
or “ razzias ” — dealt with later in the chapters on guerilla 
warfare and raids — carrying off the* live stock and property 
of their wanderi: 5 ig opponents. In the EalSx wars, especially 
in 1852, this mode of procedure has been very common, 
adapted with success, and it isTthe usual plan of action in 
the small punitive expeditions in East and West Africa. The 
United Stafes troops used to retaliate upon the Red Indians 
in similar fashion. , 

The destru&on of the crops and stores of grain of the 
enemy is another way of carr5dng* on hostilities. This method 
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of warfare is.^ore exasperating to the' adversary than carry- . 
ing ofi live: stock ; for wMIe they appreciate the , j|iEcipl6 
that the .victoikis^entitled to the spoils, wanton damage tends. , ' ■ 

to .embitter their feeling of enmity. The same apples tO' the 
destmction of vilages so often resorted to in punitive es^edi- , 
tions, but : it hardly does so to the same extent, since the dweih 
ings of these races can be reconstructed easily while , their 
food supplies, if destroyed, cannot be replaced. It is so often 
the case that the power which undertakes a jimall war desires 
to acquire the friendship of the people which its armi^ are % 
chastising, that the system of what is called military execu- 
tion ” is ill adapted to the end in view. * The most satisfactory 
way of bringing such foes to reason is by the rifle and sword, 
for they understand this mode of warfare and respect it. 
Sometimes, however, the circumstances do not admit of it, 
and then their villages must he demolshed and their crops^and 
granaries destroyed; still it is unfortunate when this is the 
case. 

When, however, the campaign tafes the form queUing Suppression 
an insurrection, the object is not only to prove to the oppos* 
ing force unmistakably which is the stronger, but also to inflict » 
punishment on those who have taken up arms. In tMs case , 
it is often necessary to injure property. A war,’’ wrote 
Sir G. Cathcart from Kaffirlandjln 1852, ‘‘ may be terminated 
by the surrender capitulation gf the hostile sovereign or m 

chief, who answers for his geople ; but in the suppression of 
a rebellion the refractory*subjects of the ruling power must 
all be chastised andusubdifted.” ®till there ij a limit to the 
amount of licence in destruction which is expedient. Hoche, 
whose conduct of the campaign against the Chouans and insur- 
gents from La Vendee will ever remain a model of operations of 
this kind, achieved success as much by his happy cobabination 
of clemency vjjth fir^iness, as’by his masterly dispositions in 
the theatre of war. Expeditions to put down^evolt are not 
put in motion merely to brmg*ab(fut a temporary cessation of 
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Special 

objectiTes. 


Conclasioia# 


hostility. Their piir|fose is-to ensure^a lasting p^ace. There-* 
fore, ii^ choosing the objective, the overawing anfi not the 
exasperation of the enemy is the end to keejf infview. 

In some small wars the conditions have imposed certain 
objec^tives on the regular forces of necessity. For ii]staiice, 
the Nile Expedition was undertaken for the relief of Khartum, 
and it was only vfhhii the beleagured city fell that any doubt 
with regard to its objective arose. The Chitral campaign was 
analogous. Sucl|, cases are, however, peculiar. 

TRe subject of the selection of the objective does not lend 
itself to exhaustive treatment, and is certainly not one with 
regard to wliich rules^of conduct could Avith advantage be 
drawn up. Each case must be decided on its meKts. The 
main points of difference between small wars and regular 
campaigns in this respect are that, in the former, the beating 
of tSe hostile armies is not necessarily the main object even if 
such armies exist, that moral effect is often far more important 
than material success, and that the operations are sometimes 
limited tQ committing havoc which the laws of regular warfare 
do not sanction. The conditions of a campaign undertaken 
against a savage race swayed by a despotic sovereign differ 
so fundamentally from hostilities against gatherings of inde- 
pendent clans, that principles which govern the operations 
from the very outset in the ojie case are wholly inapplicable 
to the other. The crushing of an insurr^tionary movement 
or the settlement of a conquered^ country, are undertakings 
so distinct from enterprises entered^ upon to overawe a semi- 
civilized state, that what may present is1:self as the obvious 
objective under the former set of circumstances may be 
non-existent in the latter. It is this extraordinary diversity 
of conditions which makes the consideration of small wars so 
complex aSd so difficult to discuss as one general subject. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


BlFFIGUIiTIES UNBER WHICH THE REaULAR FORCES , LABOUR 
' ; AS REGARDS INTELLIGENCE. ThE ADVANTAGE IS USUALLY 

ENJOYED BY THE. ENEMY IN THIS RESPECT, BUT THIS OIR- . 

CUMSTANCE CAN, SOMETIAIES BE TURNED^TO ACCOUNT. 

« . ■ , 

Of late years it lias become tbe practice at the head-quarters Absence of 
of all regular armies to study the strftigth and organization i^fOTratiou 
of other countries in view of possible eventualities, and totepientm 
collect information as to, and to prepare plans of, theatres of 
war which may some day take place. Accurate information 
as to the organized military forces of other leading nafions 
is not difficult to obtain ; the topographical features, the 
communications and the military resources of civilized 
countries are well known. But it is S very importa:^t feature 
in the preparation for, and the carrying out of, small Wars 
that the regular forces are often working very much in the dark • 
from the outset. 

The reasons for this are obvious enough. Small Wars 
break out unexpectedly and ^ in unexpected places. The 
operations take pl|ce in countries often only partially ex- * 

plored if not wholly unexplored. The nature of the enemy, 
his strength, his weaponj,*and his fighting qualities can be 
only very imperfecl^ly gauged. TSbie routes ^hich the troops 
will have to follow are little known. The resources of the 
districts to be traversed cannot be estimated with any cer- 
tainty. What is known technically as intelhgence ’’ is 
defective, and unavoidably so. ^ 

The difficulties Vhich amse from this ignorance of the Wanb of 
conditions under wHcli tlie regulais. army -wij^ be operating be as to 

really divide tkemselves into •tw'if main headings ; difficulties theatre ot 

'' . ^ ^ ^ war or as IX) 

* ■■ ■' fcb.© enemy. ^ 
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arising from ’W'ant of® knowledge of tbe theatre^ of war, and 
diffionl'^es consequent upon the doubt that exists as to the 
strength, the organization, and the fighting qpialities of the 
enemy. Of these the former may be said upon the whole to 
be the most important as a rule. For it is perhaps %e most 
distinguishing characteristic of small Wars as compared with 
regular hostilities conducted between modern armies, that 
they are in the main campaigns against nature. 

The evil effeqfs which will from time to time result from 
ignorance of the theatre of war can perhaps best be de- 
monstrated by a few examples. One fruitful source of 
trouble, for instance, is'" that the route to be followed may not 
be accurately known. 

This is well illustrated by Hicks Pasha’s disastrous attempt to march 
from the Nile to El Obeid in 1883. The staff were not familiar with the 
position of the wells, the distances, and the difficulties to be encountered, 
The guides were treacherous. The force lost its way, lost time, and lost 
heart, and when at last the Mahdists attacked it, the troops, worn but and 
despairing, made no fight of it, and were annihilated. 

In the Ambela campaign 'of 1863, the route over the Sukhawai Pass 
leading to Chamla had been reported to be easy in the extreme, but it 
turned out to be quite the reverse, and this disarranged the plans. 

Sir H. Stewart’s force on its march from the Abu Klea wells to the Nile 
in 1885 was taken, unnecessarily as was subsequently discovered, through 
some thick bush at night. The movement being conducted in the dark 
great confusion occurred amongst the transport ; and iiie force was so 
seriously delayed that it failed to rerch the river before daylight and was 
forced to fight at a great disadvantage in consequence. 

General Dodds in writing of his campaign in Dahomey remarks, “ Le 
manque complet de renseignements serie^x a ete la plus grosse difficulte 
qu’ait rencontree la conduite des operations."*’ 

The French expedition despatched to„^ect tife capture of the Mada- 
gascar capital and the subjugation of the Hovas in 1895, is a good illustra- 
tion of the unfortunate consequences'^ of defective information as to a 
theatre of prospective war. After studying available sources of intelligence, 
the Paris War Office decided to make a carriageable road from the point 
selected for disembarkation, and to 'trust almost entirely to wheeled trans- 
port. It was not known that there were extraordimry engineering difficul- 
ties to be overcome and that the work involved an inordiiiate amount of 
manual labom. The construcfaon of this roaoT caused much serious delay, 
and kept the troops hard at work m uilhealthy districts for months, which 
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resulted in a deplorable mortality. In the end»Genei^l Diieliesne threw 
the xiaper scheme to the wind^, and, pushing on with a fraction of his army 
equipped with pack transport, made short work of the Hovas b#'oixi An- 
tananarivo. • * ■ 

Agaiiis the xesources of the theatre of war in supplies, as to resources 
in watef , and in transport may not be properly estimated! It 
is a most serious thing if an operation has been undertaken 
in the belief that supplies will be found in a certain locality 
and if this belief is, when too late, discovered to be unfounded. 

On the other hand, an under-estimate of tBe resource^ of a 
district may lead to the troops, being encumbered with a mass 
of transport which might have bee% dispensed with, and 
which hampers them in their operations. 

Ill both the Russian campaign against Khiva in 1873, and in the French 
expedition into Dahomey in 1893, great inconvenience arose from water not 
being found where it was expected. One of the Russian columns a^giinst 
Khiva was indeed obliged to turn back and suffered consideraiily fron^ 
privations. 

Inconvenience and even disaster vQ.Sbf be caused by doubt as to exact 
as to the exact position of some topographical feature or 
locality, or by an error in a map in which the commander of 
the troops is trusting. Ignorance as to the nature of a place 
which it has been determined to capture may also cause ^ 
much trouble, 

. . • , . 

(1) A remarkabie ei^mple of this is afforded by an incident in the first 
Dutch expedition against the Sultan of Aclin in 1873. The primary object 
of this expedition was the captx«re of the Sultan’s capital and stronghold 
Kota Raja. Only the approximate position of this was known. But the 
force fought its way to^ts imuiediate v«inity, the country being for the 
most part overgrown with thick tropical vegetation in which were scattered 
numbers of fortified villages. 

The trooj)s had gained a place of some importance known to be close to 
Kota Raja. A fortified village crowded with warriors was found a few 
hundred yards off, and as a preliminary it was decided to capture this, A 
part of the force was det^hed for th^purpose which after severe fighting suc- 
ceeded in gaining a footing within the defences ; but it sqpn became mani- 
fest that the troops detaile^l w^ere insufiicie*it to clear tine place, artillery 
especially being wanting. The offictr m*command thought it better not to 
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ank for support fee deowied to retreat, and the enterprise therefore mis- 
carried. Largely owing to this reverse it was resolved to retire to the 
coast, aM as a consequence the expedition completely failed in achieving 
the object for which it had been sent, and it re-einbarkech 

It was afterwards discovered that the village, some of the defences of 
which had been carried by a portion of the Butch force as above described, 
was Mota Raja itself. Had this been known at the time of attack^ and had 
all available troops been lamiched against it, it is quite possible that the 
place would have fallen%nd that a most important success would have been 
achieved. 

(2) A somewhat analogous episode, but attended by no bad consequences. 
oceiiiTcd when Geiwn’al Bourmont w'as preparing to attack the fortress of 
Algieil^ in 1830. A heavy mist hung over a plain near the city, and this was 
mistaken for the sea. The general had no great confidence in his maps 
which, however, turned outi^to he perfectly correct. He assumed from the 
position of what he took to be the sea, that the point he was making for lay 
quite differently from that what was shown on the map, and he started his 
columns in an altogether false direction. The mistake was only rectified 
when, riding, forward on to some high ground, he was startled by finding 
Algi^s lying immediately below him, and close at hand. 

^ (3) Buring the first part of the Bhutan war in 1864, a oolnrau of 2,000 

men with a transport train including 150 elephants was sent over 40 miles 
of most difficult country, hilly and overgrown with jungle, to capture the 
hill fort of the Bhutias kno^^ as Bishensing. After a toilsome ma«i‘ch of 
some days 41ie place was reached, and was found to consist of a single stone 
house occupied hy an old Lama priest. No fort existed, and the place was 
destitute of any importance whatever, military or other. 

(4) The disastrous battle of Adowa seems to have been brought on by a 
mistake as regards a certain locality/ or rather by the fact that there were 
two localities of the same name a few miles apart. Owing to this, one of the 
three separate Italian columns advanced towards Adowa by night, moved 
considerably further than was intended by General Baratieri, and its ad- 
vanced guard came unexpectedly on the Abyssinian host early in the 
morning. The consequence was that the^column was soon enveloj)ed and 
almost annihilated, and that the whole of the arrangements designed by the 
Italian commander-in-chief were thrown, ojat of ge^r. 

tTnceriainty These few examples give actual instances of mistakes 
-ofeonimtt:nder°“’^™g through ignorance of the theatre of war. But it 

reacts upon ig not Only mistakes and miscalculations of this kind which 

Ins plan of <* . ■ ■ ■ . ’ 

operations, may provtf a source of inconvenience and possibly of danger. 

There is also the uncertainty in- the mind of the commander 
to be taken i^to account. The effect of this nncertainty 
cannot be illustrated by instances selected from history. 
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afttough. it will often be a powerful fa<itoi in ininenciiig Ms . 

.course, of conSnct. , NotHiiig more tends to hinder the framing 
of a decisive aiid#,ssnred plan of campaign and to d^ay the 
„ execution of tlie plan when it has been resolved .upon, than' 
tHs feeling of doubt, the fear that something unexpected 
will mar the combination and upset the calculations hpon 
which it was based. ^ 

But wMle many small wars — ^the Indian Mutiny for in- Effect of 
stance, some of the campaigns of the United States strength® 

against the Ked Indians, the first Boer war, <??c. — ^take pl|ce in 
theatres of operations which are well known, where the uncer- 
tainty above spoken of as regards con^iunications, supplies, 
and so forth, does not then exist, there is almost always doubt 
as to the fighting strength of the enemy. Information as to 
this is invariably defective. The intelligence department 
finds great difficulty in organising an efficient service of 
espionage for obvious reasons — the spy captured by civilized* 
troops does not have a very good time, in the hands of bar- 
barians his lot is even more unenviable. Even where the 
opposing force has an organization wMch has been studied in 
peace time, it is not known how far it will work when put to 
the test of war against a civilized power. Even more im- 
portant than the fighting strength of such antagonists, more- * 

over, are their fighting qualities ; although these can at times 
be fairly well estimated it is surprising how often the estimate 
turns out to be quife incorrect — aM in the case of the South * 

African war of 1899-1902, • 

A few examples laay b^ given to show the uncertainty on 
these points which is*such a feature of small #ars. It may, 
however, be accepted as a general rule — and fche reason why 
this is so needs no demonstration—that the less organized 
the forces of the enemy are, the more difficult is ft to form 
any estimate of thei^strengthjor their quality. 

Twice over during tlie last Afghan war the strength of the Afghans was Examples, 
altogether under -estimated, and on hoth^occasions with somewhat unfor- 
tunate results. The first occasioi^ was in the winter of 1879, when the great 
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tiprisfngof the trlb€s took^lace which ended in the siege of SherpTur ; seridtis 
losses were suffered in endeavouring to hold extended line round Kabul, 
owing t%the great numerical strength of the enemy not becoming for some 
time known. The second occasion was, later on, wbxen^Ayoub Khan ad- 
vanced from Herat to the neighbourhood of Kandahar with a large force 
well supplied with artillery ; owing to a failure to ap|>reciate the importance 
of tEi^ movement only a brigade very weak in British troops wp,s sent to 
confront it, and this was disastrously defeated at Mai wand. 

The unfortunate reverse su toed by the Italian troops at Dogali hear 
Massawa arose almost entirely from ignorance of the hostile strength. A 
small force was left isolated, and the reinforcements sent to its assistance 
were overwhelmed 1;^ vastly superior numbers. 

French in Dahomey w^ere not prepared to find the enemy in posses- 
sion of guns ; and as they operated in compact formation the hostile 
artillery proved somewhat inconvenient on one or two occasions. )Similarly 
the United States troops had not at first expected to find the Filipinos with 
artillery; but these broiight up two guns to defend Kalumpit. 

At the outbreak of hostilities between the British and the Boers in 1881, 
the prevailing opinion in Natal, and in South Africa generally, was that the 
Boers would fight with little spirit and would easily be dispersed by the 
slender force under Sir G. Colley. But the event proved that the general 
^estimate of their capabilities and courage was wrong, that the campaign 
had been undertaken with an altogether insufficient number of troops, and 
that the quelling of the revolt must have proved a difficult and costly under- 
taking ha^ it been persisted in. 

The Dutch in their first expedition to Achin were altogether unprepared 
for the warlike qualities displayed by the Achinese and for their skill in 
constructing w^orks of defence. The consequence was that the campaign 
was entered upon with an insufficient force, and that unnecessary loss was on 
several occasions incurred in attacking fortified localities without proper 
preparation. 

The Italians appear to have a«^together under-estimated the fighting 
capacity and the numerical strength of King M^elek’s army before the 
battle of Adowa. This wms the chief eanse of the very serious reverse which 
befel their arms. Neither the commander -in-chief nor his brigadiers seem 
to have had any idea that they were within a few miles of an army five-fold 
superior to their own, and consisting of formidable warriors effectively armed 
and full of fight, when the unfortunate nocturnal advance was made which 
brought on the battle, ^ 

The French, on the other hand, entered upon their final campaign against 
the Malagasies with an exaggerated notion of the opposition they w^ere likely 
to meet with. Visitors to the country came away with the idea that the 
Queen’s army w'as a fairly efficient forc^ which world give a good account of 
itself under thei circumstances. In previous campaigCs, moreover, the 
Malagasies had given the French a good dearof trouble. The consequence 
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was tliat it was ’gery properly decided at Paris to send a large expeditionary 
force, to make tlie road already referred to; and- to take the eaiiipaign very 
seriously. The resistance proved, however, beneath contempt, and there 
seems now to be little doubt' that the invading army was unnecessarily large 
and that its size proved an incubus to its commander, who eventually con- 
cluded the campaign in brilliant fashion with a small flying colunih. 

In irregular campaigns it is always doubtful liow far tlie UneertaintT 

people of tie hostile country, or in minor operations ' tie to wMc^Th© 

hostile tribe, will put forth their entire strength*. The 

tude, moreover, of neighbouring peoples and bribes is at times and the 

a subject of great uncertainty. The very serious incaav‘e- 

nience which may arise when a neighbouring tribe iinex- 

-t 1 in the cam- 

pectedly assumes an unfriendly demeanour is singuiarlj"- well paigm 

illustrated by the Ambela campaign. 

The operations were undertaken with a view of attacking and dispersing Example of 
a settlement of Hindustani fanatics at a j)lace called Malka, north the ^‘^nibola. 
Peshawur valley (see plan opposite). The plan decided upon was to Ml^ 
upon the place from the north by a sudden march through the Ambela defile 
in the Chamia vafley, so as to drive the enemy towards the Indian plains 
and into the arms of troops advancing from ab<^t Si tana. 

The expeditionary force under Sir ]Sr. Chamberlain was advan«ng slowiy 
into the Amb£la defile, a long and difficult pass through the hills, when the 
Buner tribe, a warlike mountain race dwelling in the hill country north of 
the Cliamla valley, suddenly assumed a threatening attitude. For a march 
from Ambela to Malka with so formidable an enemy on the flank, a far larger 
army than that told off would have been necessary, and the consequence was 
that Sir N. Chamberlain found himself obliged to halt in the defile. The Hin- 
dustanis who were blocking the exit w^e supported actively by some small 
Mahoinmedan tribes, ai# were supported4)assively by the Buners, The 
Inaction of the British force tended to encourage the enemy. For nearly 
a month it was in close contact with a resolute and enterprising foe, and 
severe fighting took plac%in whi^gh considerable loss was suffered. In the 
end the Bxmers were conciliated and, the hostile gath^ing in the defile 
being dispersed, the column marched to Malka and carried out the jiro- 
gramnie decided upon at the outset. 

Tlie difficulty of dealing with. Grieutals aiid^ savages, Difficulty ol 

whether as informers or spies, is referred to in many text- 

books and woxks of^ reference on reconnaissanee and intel- 

'■ . ® ' ' . ■ ' . * natives. 

ligence duties. The ordkiary native found in theatres of war 

peopled by coloured races lies ^mply for tke love of the things 

(8336) ‘ ’ ; D . 
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and Hs ideas oi time, anmbers, and distance are of tlie 
vaguest^ even wlien be is trying to speak tlie trutli. Most 
officers liave experienced this during the ordinary course of 
foreign service. In small wars the field intelligence depart- 
ment is often greatly hampered by this difficulty in eliciting 
correct information from the people of the country— -more so 
than would generaHy be the case in civilized countries. But. 
that this difficulty is one which can be overcome has often 
been proved in actual campaigns, and notably in the remark-, 
able cet of operations which carried the Anglo-Egyptian troops 
by successive stages from /Wadi Haifa to Omdurman in the 
years 1895-1898, and^ which afford a signal illustration of 
what can he achieved by a thoroughly efficient intelligence 
department. Even then, however, the incapacity of appre- 
ciating numbers which Orientals habitually display, was evi- 
denced by the fact that the Khalifa mustered for his last stand 
la considerably larger army than the native reports had given 
him credit for. 

One other difficultf which the regular army has some- 
times to contend with in small wars is treachery on the part of 
ostensibly neutral bodies or tribes, while in civilized warfare 
such a thing is almost unknown. The Indian Mutiny furnishes 
the ever memorable case of Cawnpore, and in the campaigns 
against the Red Indians the United States troops had con- 
stantly to be on the watch against hostile perfidy. The 
standard of honour varies "greatly among difierent uncivilized 
or semi-civilized races ; but it is^not by any means the case 
that those lowest in the human scale are the least to be trusted. 
When operating in certain parts of the world or in contact with 
certain people a commander hac always to be on his guard, and 
the following incidents are worth citing as showing what has at 
■ times to be expected : — '■ ; 

III 1884 the French concluded a treaty of peace relative to Tonkin with 
the Chinese, in virtue of whbh Tonkin was acknowledged to be a French 
acquisition. Shortly afterwardc, hcawer, a column of troops marching 
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t'liroiigli tiie country ’was siitldciiily attacked by .^.le Cliiaese near Bac Le ; a 
regular ambiisli had been formed, and- the colu-nm was very roughly handled. 

Hostilities were the^fore resumed. 

During the rtarcli of the Anglo-French expeditionary force from tlie 
Takii Forts towards Pekin in IS60, the' Chinese had consented in the coiurse 
of negotiations that the allies might advance to Tang Chow, ten miles short 
of the capital ; but the hostile army was found barring the road and, m con- 
sequence of the enemy’s threatening demeano-iir, it was found necessary to ; . 
attack this army and to drive it o.ff. * 

The Boer war of 1881 commenced with the incident of Brouker’s 
Spruit — an incident that would never occur in regular warfare. Part of a 
British regiment w^as marching through the Transvaalfno hostilities paving 
occurred. An ambush for it was prepared, - and it was suddenly ordered 
to halt. The commanding officer naturally declined. The troops were 
fired upon when praeticaliy unprepared, and*so many were killed and 
woiiiide,d that the force was obliged to surrender. 

la every class of warfare uacertaiiity must exist as to Uncertainty 
the movements, inteiitious, and. whereabouts of the 
Unless there is some special reason for acting to the contrary^ intentions of 
a commander always endeavours to keep his antagonist in vaikm^ad 
doubt upon these points. To correctlv interpret the au<?uries ^ 

^ ^ warfare, 

derived from reconnaissances, from information bsoixght in 
by spies, and from the various forms of circumstantial evidence 
provided by the theatre of war, is often one of the most difficult • 
of military problems. But the causes which tend to bring , 
about this uncertainty differ considerably in irregular warfare 
from those prevailing in great cg^mpaigns. 

Eegular armies ^are governed by certain strategical laws Difference in 
— elastic laws no doubt, but none the less laws — complete betwee?^^** 
disregard of which will l^d to disaster. They conceal 
movements and cot).centmtions . behind screp.3 of outposts, wars ; reasons 
They control as far as practicable the telegraph lines, 
postal system, the press, and^the other channels for dissemi- 
nating news, and by these methods they can for a time keep 
their adversaries in perplexity as, to when and where the blow 
will fall, and can coSceal combinations by which they propose 
to parry the adversarj^s attack. But this ccgicealment can 
only be kept up for a certain fen^ and till the opposing forces 
(8336) " B 2 
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come in contact. Once the two aimies really i^^onfroiit each 
other, %nd the veil which has hidden one from the other is rent 
asunder, each can guess not only the position and strength but 
also the intentions of the other, and each can infer how the 
otliei: will act in the various contingencies that arise. 
Both, are governed by the same laws, and are as it were playing 
the same game, , ' 

But in a small war it is not so. The more irregular and 
the less organizes! the forces of the enemy are, the more inde- 
pendent do they become of strategical rules. An army which 
disperses if it is beaten, cannot be treated in the same way as 
an army which under such circumstances retreats in as compact 
and regular formation as the case admits of towards its base. 
It is far more difficult to infer from the indications which 
come to hand what such an enemy means to do, and to foresee 
^wh^fc mil happen under any conditions which the regular 
army may be able to bring about. 

There is, moreover, another peculiarity which is very 
generally found in the antagonists vith whom the organized 
forces in small wars have to cope. This is the extreme rapidity 
with which the enemy conducts his movements and operations. 
Tins mobility, which as will be seen in later chapters greatly 
influences the strategical and tactical conditions, is attributable 
to various causes — actual marching power, freedom of impedi- 
menta, knowledge of the theatre of war- and so forth. But 
one important consequence of this mobility on the part of the 
enemy undoubtedly is to increase the perplexity and um 
certainty in which the regdar army is pJhnged. In the Bed 
Indian campaigns the great difficulty was generally to find the 
camps of these nomad marauders,, who travelled huge distances 
in a few hours after one of their devastating forays. In 
Algeria tile French were incessantly despatching expeditions 
against the Kabyles which codd effect ^otliiijg because the 
enemy disappeared. The mobility oUlie Zulu impis kept the 
British in constant bewil<}ernl?ent as to their approximate 
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positiom^ earlier stages of^tlie wtr. Is a eoiisequiaice 

of tlie rapidity of the enemy’s HiovemeEts, large hostile forces 
were oe inore^thlE one occasion '.met , with quite unexpectedly , 
in the Afghan and Sudan campaigns.. 

It pay be taken, then, - to be. a .feature of small wars that 
the regular army,, labours under grave embarassments due 
to want of accurate intelligence as to 1;he theatre of war, 
and as to the movements, the, strength and the fighting value 
of the bod.ies opposed to it.-' The-;ex'tent tQ which this is so 
varies of course greatly in different campaigns. But in Bpera- t 
tioiis of this nature there is always an amount of uncertainty 
which ought seldom to exist' in regultr warfare ]}ctween two 
modern armies maintaining' efficient staffs in peace time. 

This doubt reflects itself in the ■ movements of the regular 
forces ;. it dogs the,m in' their ,advanc0, cramping their liberty 
of action to such an extent 'that' it not iinfreqiieiitly llriiigs 
them to a complete standstill, to- the great encouragement of 
the enemy and to the detriment of a decisive campaign. 

On...,the other hand,' the., enemy enjoys many advantages Aclv»uUiges 

in ,. the matter of 'Vh^telligence.” ■; It is of course the case that 

semi-civilized or barbarian nations, that tribes. on the borders fs re^rds 

of . the foreign possessions., of Great Bowers or insurgents 

witliiii their borders, that the class of people, in fact, who 

form the enemy in sniail warg, are very ignorant as to the 

resources, the iiijiitary ' strength, and the, comparatively ^ 

speaking, perfect army organization of the country with which 

they -engage in hostilities ' Were it not so small wars would 

be of 'far rarer occutrencef But from the ve^ nature of siioli Knowledge of 

. T theatre of 

campaigns the^ enemy .is generally operating in a theatre of war war, 
with which he is familiar. He knows the tracks over the hills, 
the paths through the jungle, the passages over the rivers, -the 
points -where he can be sure of replenishing his fe-w requirements. 

More thai^this. ^The enemy, however little he may under- The enemy 
stand the fighting syst^n of the regiilar troopg, or appreciate 
the value of their weapons, of gr^sp what they are aiming at, 

^ army* 



is generally aware of every ' moveBient'wHcli tkey'n 
soon asit is completed, and often before it lias begun. ■ TMs 
arises from tlie social systemin siicb.tbeatres of^^warnncl from 
tlie manlier in wliicb tbe inhabitants live. , News spreads in 
a mojsf inysterions fashion. ■ The people are far more obsfervant 
than the dwellers in civilized lands.' By a kind of instinct 
they interpret military portents even when totally deficient 
of courage or fighting capacity. Camp gossip is heard by those 
who are attractid by the ready payment which supplies 
brougfit to a civilized army always meet with, and it flies 
from mouth to mouth till it reaches the ears of the hostile 
leaders. The regular army is being watched in aU its opera- 
tions and cannot prevent it. The enemy has no organized 
intelligence department, no regular corps of spies, no tele- 
graphs— and yet he knows perfectly well what is going on. 
!]y[e sees Ms opponent’s hand. And it may be added that the 
press is apt to favour the enemy, for the war correspondents 
are generally all on the side of the regular army, and may, 
even with the best intentions not to prejudice the course of 
operations and in spite of censorships, give information to the 
foe. 

To take a recent example of tke diflS.ciilty of concealing movements and 
intentions from tlie enemy. In the campaign against the Hiinza-Nagar 
tribes north of Kashmir in 1891, the British force was, after the storming 
of the fort of Kilt, brought to a standlstiil for several days by a formidable 
line of defence works covering aia. extensive mountain position of great 
natural strength. Attempts were on more than one occasion made to gain 
a lodgment in these lines by a night attack,\s,it the enemy seemed always to 
know what was intended beforeh^rd. Ona, night m attack had been in- 
tended; but it dicfnot actually take ptee because the enemy suddenly 
opened a heavy fire before the storming parties approached, evidently 
knowing that an assault was impending. 

This can be lucojivement as it is that .the enemy seems always to be ' 
SO well informed as to what the regular army does or is going .. 
nseltfof circumstance can sometimes be turne«d to account, 

tion as to By Spreading fiHitious information as fe proposed movements, 
mtentiona. publishing it abroad,. that *some imaginary enterprise, is ' : 
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impending, I4ie hostile , leaders cm be {rat .on a fake scent. 
The news is sure to reach them. And although the tioops in 
smaU... wars finditheir opponents as a rule skilled in the arrange* 
iiient of ambnslies and the canying out of surprises, masters 
iii the trt of .military deception, crafty and cunning, thejj find 
them on the other hand to be by no means so wary in avoiding 
s.nares as they are artful in setti.ng thefib.. This, fact— the ■ 
ease with which such warriors can often be deceived, surprised, 
lured into ambushes, and so forth— will be preferred to again 
in another chapter. Suffice- it to say here that when thf plan • 
is adopted of propagating misleading intelligence as to pro- 
spective operations, the enemy generally falls into the trap 
readily enough. 

During the war in Tonkin in 18S4, an ach^ance was about to be made 
from Hanoi to Baoninli by the French. The Chinese and Black Flags had 
constructed a series of fortified positions blocking the direct road, an# w^ere 
prepared to contest the passage. The French general therefore spread the 
report that he meant to fight his way through ; then he suddenly marched 
ofi to a flank, and, moving across country, reached Bacninh from another side.* 
The enemy, completely deceived, was unprepared to bar tlie^vay to the. 
French force, which gained its destination with little trouble. 

The transfer by sea of the British expeditionary force from Alexandria 
to Ismaiiia, in 1882, was carried out under the cover of a pretended attack 
on x4.boukir. It was of the utmost iini^ortance that a secure footing should 
be gained in t.lie Suez Canal before Arab! Pasha should guess that this was- 
the real point of attack. Rolling stock, which it was foreseen would bo 
required on the railway from Ismail^ to the Nile Delta, was embarked at 
Alexandria on the preteliice of being sent Cyprus. Orders were drawn up 
for a combined attack by land and sea ujDon the Aboukir forts. The fleet 
and the transports on their w%y from Alexandria to Ismaiiia actually 
steamed into Aboukir J5ay, and on the same day 3,000 Egyptian troops 
were sent thither from C^iro. ■■ "it»is said^hai xdrabi Pa«ha first heard of the 
great transfer of force from one side of Egypt to the other a year later when 
a .prisoner in Ceylon. • . ■ 

Previously to the second attack on Dargai in the Tirali cam p>aign, infor- 
mation had been allowed to leak out that it was contemplated to conduct 
the operation on the same lines as on the previous occasions — to advance 
direct on the position '^th one colftinn and to turn the right with another. 
The consequence was that large bodies of the enemy remained on the hostile 
right flank awaiting this expected turning movement, # turning mo voment 
which w'as never really intended to take place. This division of the trila! 
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forces reduci'd, at any rat*=‘ during 'the earlier'part of the day, the numbers 
available to hold the formidable position against which the assault was 
eventually delivered. On hearing that the Dargai heights were likely to be 
held in strength, Sir W. Lockhart had’ ordered the trih'^smen’s . attention 
to be occupied in front, while a force was to proceed as rapidly as possible 
i>ast the front of Dargai so as to threaten their line of retreat ; this turning 
movement was not, however, carried out, the result being that great difficulty 
•was experienced in capturing a position which would probably have been 
evacuated by the enemy' the moment our troops had established themselves 
in i*ear of it. But the storming of the heights, if it was attended with 
serious loss, exerted great moral eifect on the tribesmen and gave the 
enemy the severest i&sses of the whole campaign. 

T!i€ evening before the battle of Khartum information reached Sir H . 
Kitchener that the Khalifa contemplated a night attack. Suck an eventu- 
ality was most undesirable, ^nd so villagers were sent out to reconnoitre the 
liostilc position and to convey the idea that the Anglo-Egyptian army 
intended a night attack upon the Mahdists, The consequence was that the 
enemy’vS host remained in its position, and that the battle was deferred till 
the niorniug. 

^ Silt all tliat has been said in this chapter mth regard to 
the peculiar coiiditions as to intelligence which prevail in 
small wars must be understood to be applicable only generally. 
In many/^ases they hold good only partially. In some cases 
they do not hold good at all. The operations may take place 
in districts to the full as well known to the regular army as 
they are to the enemy, perfect acquaintance with the organiza- 
tion and strength of the hostile force will at times be enjoyed, 
the inhabitants of the theatre o| war may be strongly in favour 
of the regular army and may avoid giving information of 
any kind to the other side. All this clepeiids upon the circum- 
stances of the case. The condition^ vary so greatly in small 
wars that the principles which goyto tlilm, as a whole, are 
in the highest degree elastic. It can therefore only be laid 
down as a usual condition in warfare of this nature that the 
regular army is at a disadvantage as compared to the enemy 
as regards what we call military intelligence, but it is by no 
means an invariable rule,. 
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. The INFLUENCE; of THE QUESTION OF SUPFLY UPON SMALL , 

' WARS AND THE EXTENT TO WHICH IT^'MUST GOVERN THE 
.PLAN OF OPERATIONS. 

The fact, that small wars are, generally spe^ykiiig, campaigns Small waw 
rather against nature than - against hostile armies has «t)een 
alreaciv referred to. It constitutes one of tlie most distinctive 
characteristics of this class .of warfare • It affects the course nature are 
of operations to an extent xmrying greatly according to cir- 
cumstances, but so Autally at times as to govern the whole supply* 
course of the campaign from start to finish. It arises 
almost entirely out of the difficulties as regards supply wtieli 
the theatres of small wars generally present. 

Climate affects the health of troops, absence of commu- 
nications retards the movements of soldiers, the 3 U|igle and 
the bush embarrass a commander ; but if it were not for 
the difficulty as regards food for man and beast which road- 
less ■ and inhospitable tracts oppose to the operations of a 
regular army, good troops well led would make light of such 
obstacles in their path. It .is^not the question of pushing 
forward the man, the horse, or the gun, that has to be ^ ^ 
taken into account, so much. as that of the... provision of the ' 
necessaries of life for the f^oops when they have been pushed 

forward, ' ' ■ ' > ' ♦ ' ■ 

• # . 

. The less fertile and productive the theatre of war, the Reasons for 
mqre elaborate have to be. the* arrangements for the commis- 
sariafc. The worse are the tracks, the more difficult is it to 
ensure 'x^n efficient transport service^ to carry the supplies 
which doqiot ^xist . on the s|?t>t. The larger the columns of 
transport aiE. the greater force do they requiu^for their pro- 
tection from hostile raids. Thi^ all-important question of 
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supply is m fact at %he root -of. most of tlie diilculties, and 
has be%n the cause of some of the disasters, to which, regular 
troops engaged in small wars seem ever to be p|one. 

Gonnection Supply and transport are intimately bound up, in all 
s^ppiraiid uiilitary operations. On 'the Continent of Europet- where 
transport. roacls, railways, and canals generally abound, where the dis- 
tricts which may at some future period become scenes of war 
can be foreseen in times of peace, and where contending 
armies can live Jargely if not wholly upon the country they 
« traverse, an organized supply service comes into existence as 
armies change from the peace to the war footing. Unless 
railways make it unnecessary, arrangements are generally 
made for ensuring that with, and immediately in rear 
of, the troops, shall move great trains of wagons 
carrpng rations for the force to last for several days ; 
andC as the army advances on a broad front, it covers 
these trains from hostile attacks, and their protection is not 
therefore a source of great anxiety to the leader. Then, 
as the ^ipplies carried in these trains are consumed, they 
are made good, partly from what can be obtained from the 
* theatre of war, and partly by the empty transport moving 
back to fixed supply magazines for replenishment. As long 
as the army does not move forward with great rapidity and 
does not outstrip its supply tr§in, or does not suddenly change 
5 its course as a result of defeat or of sonjiie unforeseen event, 

there is no reason why all should not work smoothly. 

Supply trains • In small Wars the circumstances are, however, wholly 
in small wars, The^absence of fcommueiicati^iis makes the trans- 

port of a given quantity of food a matter of far graver difficulty 
than it is in the average European theatre of war. Animals 
can draw a considerably greater weight than they can carry, 
and therefore the substitution of pack transport for wagons 
at once greatly increases the •size of the train — British 
battalion on tjjie Indian ijcale requiresrfor its 1st and 2nd line 
transport a little oter a.- of. track, if from its nature' 
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tlie mules Imire to moTe in single file. IMoreovetj tlie woibc 
tlie route is/.tlie slower 'does' tlte" -transport move. Supply in 
fact is large!}?- clipeiident upon the nature- of the route which the 
force -is following, and if the route is very bad or very narrow 
the conMiissariat ser^dce is apt to suffer in proportion. , , 

. If no supplies can be obtained fro-m the theatre of war, 
as is so often the case in these operation^, everything in the, 
way of fO'Od -for man or beast, has. to be carried.- It must be 
.remembered that the transport animals the.m%elves have to be 
fed, .and- that if no forage is obtainable they have to ?arry 
their own food. It may be taken as a rough rule that a 
transport animal cannot under the most favourable -circum- 
stances carry food for itself for more than a month ; this, 
moreover, takes no account of the return journey. A little 
consideration of these points makes clear what difficulties the 
question of supply is apt to raise. . * - ^ 

Experience shows that in small -wars very great distances 
have often to be traversed through barren arid districts, 
where the soil is not cultivated, where no sheep tr cattle 
are to be found, where a scanty population subsists on food 
unsuited for European soldiery, and where no forage for 
horses or mules exists. Supplies have then to be carried 
sufficient to subsist the force while it traverses the whole 
distance, and the consequence o| this is that supply trains grow 
to an enormous siz% and become very troublesome to control 
and difficult to protect. The army in fact becomes a mere 
escort for its food, and it €>?ten has to establish some form of 
entrenched camp to%ave ftg. food*in under t% guardianship 
of part of the force, before it can fight a battle, A few ex- 
, amples of these great . unwieldy . moveable magazines may 
be cited: here in illustration, . 

In the British expediflon to Abjissinia in 1868, the moveable magazine 
for a force of 10,800 fighting men amounted to 26,000 animals and 12,000 
followers. When the Eiissials conquered EJliva in IST^'^the column from 
Tashkend, consisting of 5,o00 men, w^s accompanied by a supply column of 
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8^800 camels. WSen dicing the' last Afghan ^war Sir,:!). Stewart. mareiied 
from Kandahar to Kabul, his force of 7,000 had 6,000 transport animals ; 
and lati^ on, on Sir P. Roberts’s return march to ]|!andahar, his army of 
10,000 had with it over 8,000 transport animals. The Fsoixch esi:jedltioaary 
force of 16,000 men despatched to capture Antananarivo started with 6,000 
two-wheeled wagons; eventually the flying column which ca^^Jiured the 
place; and which was 4,000 strong, moved off with 2,800 pack animals. 

Into the question of how best to protect these great 
supply coluinns, it is not proposed in this chapter to enter. 
But it is obvious that their convoy through a country occu- 
pied'^by a hostile population is a formidable problem ; and as 
a consequence it may be accepted as a general principle that 
in small wars supply*"' presenlB not only great difficulties in 
the way of organization, but exerts also a powerful influence 
over actual tactics when the regular troops meet their 
antagonists in conflict. 

DifficuUies as So great indeed are the difficulties that arise in many 
smaE wars from supply, that it becomes necessary to cut 
the force dowii tlie forces engaged to the lowest j)Ossible strength con- 
employech gjstent with safety, and" that campaigns have to be embarked 
upon with armies barely capable numerically of performing 
the work which they may have in hand. A condition of 
things is evolved, in fact, such as called from Henry IV of 
France the remark with regard to campaigns against Spain 
in his day : — Invade with a large force and you are destroyed 
by starvation; invade with a small one and you are over- 
whelmed by a hostile population.” General Skobelef, when 
engaged upon his campaign against the Turkomans in 1880, 
which will be referred to later, w^s'^onst&tly in fear that the 
Russian Government would, take alarm at the slowness of his 
progress and would send reinforcements across the Caspian; 
weakness of force to him was under the circumstances a source 
of strength. 

The <iuestion An element moreover enters into the question of supply 
of water. many small wars which seldom need to be taken into con- 
sideration except transitorily '*in a Continental campaign. 


The questioa 
of water. 



INFLUENCE "OF, QUEBTION CF SUPPLY, ill 

TMs is tlie cpestioii of %?ater.' '■When' the tifeatre of war is 
a desert ' witli., only a few scattered wells, water becomes a 
mattex of supgly * and has to be carried with the force. Its 
transport is .exceptionally troublesome. The transport 
animals' themselves require it as well as troops,, and horses. , 
,F,rora, its .nature much of it is apt to be lost in transit. It 
requires special arrangements for its storage as well as for its 
carriage. • A faEure of the water supply means disaster if not 
annihilation: During the protracted operations of the 

German military' forces against- the Herreros and other Mbes 
of Damaraland and hTamaqualand, this question was con- 
stantly a so'urce of difficulty and, a caufe of delay. 

(1) During the Russian campaign against Khiva one of the three invad- 
ing columns, that based on the Caspian Sea at Krasnovodsk, after suffering 
terrible privations from want of water, was in the end obliged to turn hack, 
and never reached the Khivan oasis. In 1866, a Russian column Under 
Creneral Tchernaieff attempted to march from Tashkend to capture Samar-*^ 
cand ; but after proceeding a considerable distance it was obliged to turn 
back owing to difficulties as to supxdy, jn'incipally water. 

(2) In 1840, a small British force holding^vahan in the Marri country 
which flanked the Bolan route to Kandahar, was hemmed in by hostile 
tribesmen ; a detachment sent back from it had met with disaster ; the garri- 
son was known to be in grave jeopardy from lack of good water and sufficient 
food ; so a force was organised to succour it. 

The relieving troops had been assured of water at the foot of an im- 
portant pass ; but on reaching the spot designated none was found : the 
Marris were holding the heights, th# water supply with the troops was 
exhausted, there was i3|>thing for it but to storm the position and get to 
Kahan. But the assault miscarried, ^iie waverers among the hostile 
tribesmen lurking among the hiils to watch the issue, then rushed down 
eager to participate in the fray,t,nd only by dint of resolute fighting was this 
counter-attack repelled. » The f6r^e was ifow in desperate straits from want 
of water and had to retire to seek it, abandoning everything. When the 
stricken remnant reached water the si^ipply train had been lost and there was 
no food left, so the force had to march back 50 miles to its original starting 
point, where it arrived in piteous plight. Kahan had to be left to its fata 
and the disaster was at the time irretrievable. This misfortune appears to 
have been entirely caus^ by the f^lure to find water wffiere its existence 
had been caleul^ced upon. 

It may be mentioned tiat the Kahan garrison, af%sr a most gallant 
defence, w^as granted a safe conduSt, afid eventually reached the frontier 
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post, emaciate# ragged, hmxgcy and^ destitute, yet bringing, with them 
their gun and their honour.” 

(3) Buring Admiral Rawson’s advance on Benin in 1897, it had been 
expected that water would be found in a place called Agagi, 12 miles from 
the capital, but on reaching the locality the wells were found to be dry. It 
was decided therefore to push on as a dying column, carrying three days 
wate| supply as well as provisions and ammunition. 

The position ofethe wells fixes the lines of military opera- 
tions in a desert, just as- it fixes the caravan routes, and the 
highways of commerce. They become points of supreme 
strat43gical importance, a fact of which the enemy is well 
aware. The Mahdists made a desperate attempt to prevent 
Sir H. Stewart’s fore :s from reacHng the Abu Klea wells; 
and it is said that during Hicks Pasha’s ill-fated attempt to 
march to El Obeid from the Nile, they closed up the wells in 
rear of his force as it advanced, so as to make its retreat im- 
possible. The enemy is generally fully alive to the impor- 
^taiice of destroying the water supply, which can easily be 
done in the case of scattered w^ells ; in the Mohmund cam- 
paign of 1897, the hiln men broached their tanks, and this 
was one of the chief difficulties General Elies had to contend 
with. It is clear then that the question of water exerts at 
times a dominant influence over the course of these campaigns. 
In almost all tropical campaigns the subject of water is a 
source of anxiety and it is constantly in the mind of the 
commander as he shapes his plan of operations. 

Supply a Supply both of food and of water is in reality merely a 

SculauL of calculation. For, a givGn' force proceeding, a given 

but there is ‘distance at a given rate, thp amoui?)t that^will be, required is a 
question of figures, and, in a . theatre oi war po,ssessing'' go,od 
by smiMhbg ' of „1ids: Jdnd can be worked,, out 
unforeseen, with considerable probability of the results arrived at in 
practice corresponding to those arrived at in theory. But in 
unci\41ized countries it is almost^impossitle to predict the rate 
at which the force will advance. Trustworthy information as 
to the country to be traversed is often lacking ; unexpected 
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obstacles spring npj quite , apart ttie endeavours 
of the enemy to ' check progress. the, extent to which the 
theatre. oi war, its«lf may assist as -regards providing supplies 
is undetermined ; doubts and perplexity on .this score are 
coiistaii|ly arising and ...thwarting, the regular army. A good 
example of, a wholly. -unforeseen ■,difficulty arising as regards 
supply, and falsifying predictions ■■ based a most careful 
review of the situation with reference to available food, 
occurred during the Nile expedition .of 1884-85. 

The River Coiiiinn^ starting from Hamdab beyond Korti carried \fitli it 
100 days’ supplies, which was believed. to be sufficient to take it to Berber, 

It was discovered, however, after the force hs^ proceeded some distance 
that one-third of the biscuits were unserviceable, which reduced the time 
that the, column couM operate . independently by more than one month. 

This., unfortunate emtretemps, which could not of course he foreseen, com- 
pletely .upset the calculations upon which the general plan of campaign had 
been based. 

, ■ In. countries where small wars take place, comiiiuiiicatioiiS'»Rivers as 
are generally most iiidifierent. Railways there are none, sfppijffn 
Proper,,^ roads a,dmitting of the passage of wheeled transport 
are . seldom existent. . The inhabitants of the theat:^ of war 
are generally satisfied with rugged --tracks available only for 
pack .transport. But navigable rivers are often to be found, 
and .these,, even if they are not used for the actual movement 
of troops, are of incalculable assistance at times as channels for 
, forwarding supples, especially i? steamers can be put on them. 

The rivers in Cochin China an-d Tonkin proved in this manner of great 
service to the French in their caftpaigns in 1861 and 1884-85. The Achin 
river similarly aided theputoh ft. their second expedition against the Achin 
Sultanate, • * » . ^ 

But this is especially well illustrated by the French campaign against 
Dahomey in 1892-93. The Weme.rivw:.. leading into the heart of this jungle- 
grown theatre of w’-ar, enabled General Dodds to advance wuth assured 
steps more than half way from the coast to Abomej^ the capital, in spite of 
determined action on the part of the enemy, for supply and water were during 
that stage a matter of ii?tle difficulty. As soon as the French column wa^ 
obliged to strike * ff from the river the difficulty of protecting the trans- 
port train began to manifest itself, and piftgress becaiHe deliberate and 
dangerous. • * ♦ 
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Tke use of "steamers may, however be, 
stances^ It may be impossible to tow barges from the bank. 
Sailing is generally impracticable. And from the nature of 
these wars it is generally the case that the regular forces are 
advancing from the sea, and that the current is therefore 
against them. But two notable British campaigns have shown 
how rivers can bemused for forwarding supplies even under 
such unfavourable circumstances. In both the Eed River 
Expedition and t^e Nile Expedition of 1884-85, row-boats were 
used, by which at once the force itself and the supplies for 
the force advanced. The troops rowed the boats themselves 
and carried their suppues with them, thus forming their own 
transport— a transport which from its nature needed no 
forage to be carried for it. The Red River Expedition moved 
through a country wholly destitute of supplies, the entire 
force going by boat. The Nile Expedition moved through a 
country where some supplies were obtainable ; part of the 
force — the mounted portion — marched, sonie steamers and 
barges were available, and the force was assisted by , some 
transport on its line of advance. But both these campaigns 
show how rivers can be made use of as channels of supply, 
the troops themselves forming the transport. 

Earlier in this chapter the enormous amount of transport 
required for a force penetrating far into a territory destitute 
of supplies has been pointed out. The fact that this trans- 
port has to be fed itself and that it may have to carry its 
own food has been commented u^on. It is clear that the 
longer the trooys are operating in n resotirceless country the 
more supplies will they want, and the larger will be the 
transport columns. Obviously* therefore, it is often of vital 
importance in the conduct of such operations that the army 
should be as short a time as possible away from its base, 
and that the troops should be Icept ba^nc while the supplies 
are pushed ah§ad under the escort of >.he smallest force which 
can safely be entrusted with th3 duty. 
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It often occurred in ' the kter days .-of th% South ; African 
War of 1899-^902, when the -stniggle had degenerated into, 
guerilla warfare , Aat, at the cost of wast trouble 'and^ccom-: 
.p.anied : by an Imposing escort,, a convoy would be sent out ; 
. into, t’he heart of some district far from .the railway. But then . 

• the supplies which it carried would be 'consumed by troops 
which were not engaged on active opera^on at the momenh 
because there happened to be no enemy at hand— by troops 
which could have been fed without the slightest difficulty on 
the railway. Sometimes the very column wliich had esqprted 
a convoy far afield would bivouac by the convoy till its con- 
tents were consumed, and would then egcort the empty wagons 
back. That this occurred so often can only be attributed 
to a failure to realize the interdependence which exists between 
the administration of supply and the strategy of the campaign. 
The commander who does not realize this interdepend(^ce, 
and who does not frame Ms general plans of operations witM 
it in view, will assuredly not make the most of that aggregate 
of fighting men and animals and nor^combatants and trans-. 
port and stores which make up Ms command, under* the con- 
ditions usually prevailing in small wars. 

But on the other hand the principle of holding back the 
bulk of the troops and pusMng supplies on ahead, must not 
be carried too far. The supplies must move under adequate 
escort and must be guarded by a sufficient force when they 
have reached their*destination. !is the escorts and guards 
consume supplies, the grant object is to reduce them to a 
minimum, and the1:^st m^ns of doing this is to create fortified 
depofe in the enemy’s countfy, where the suppSes are collected 
and stored ready for the army to use when it advances in force. 
Or it may be necessary, as suggested above, to push out a 
portion of the army to fi ght its way into the theatre of w^ar and 
to hold its ground, while supplies are moved forward in rear of it 
and collected under its protection, the rest of the force remain- 
ing at the base waiting till %11 i^ ready. But however the 
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operation is carried' the broad principle. is to advance, witb 
the smallest force consistent ■■■■■with ; safety under the, given 
circiiiiistances, and to 'store- sufficient food foi the, whole army 
to be enabled to perform its allotted task. ,'The''Eussian cam- , 
paigm in,18'i9 and 1880 against the Turkomans,, and ad- 
vance'" of the British troops form the Suez Canal to. the File 
delta in 1882,. afford fine examples 'Of this great, principle ,.of 
■co.ndiicting a small war in a desert country. 

(1) In 1879 a Rnifiian army of some 16,000 men under General Loma- 
kin wa^ detailed to mo¥e from the Caspian Sea into the Turkoman country 
and subdue its people. A place called Chikisiar, in somewhat unhealthy 
surroundings near the south^n end of the sea, w^as made the base, and there 
elaborate preparations of all kinds was made for the campaign. But the 
enterprise failed disastrously, mainly owing to a disregard of the principle 
enunciated above. 

The country between Chikisiar and the Tekke oases is not a desert, but it 
is notion the other hand a district which a large army could live upon- 
IUhe greater part of the distance to be traversed was practically free of any 
formidable hostile force. But instead of keeping the bulk of his army west 
of the Caspian Sea while supplies were collecting, General Lomakin assembled 
his troops immediately atChiMslar, they ate up the supplies as fast as they 
were disen/jarked, and, as a consequence, the large force was for months 
detained in an unhealthy locality. Dep6ts of supplies were not formed in 
advance along the line to be followed, and when the army eventually moved 
forward it was followed by a gigantic but nevertheless insufficient transport 
train. The difficulty of feeding the troops grew from day to day. Nothing 
could, indeed, more clearly show the fatal effects of a failure to grasp the 
essential principles of supplying an army operating in a desert country, and 
of a defective organization of the commissariat and transport services, than 
the fact that only 1,400 fighting men out of the original force of over 16,000 
could be assembled for the one battle q^ the campaign — the disastrous 
■ 'assault on Bengliil Tepe. ^ 

(2) General SkqJjelef the following condScted the campaign on 
altogether different lines. He did not assemble his main body at Chikisiar 
till the last moment. He pushed out small bodies and formed defensive 
posts on the intended line of operations, where he stored provisions for 
the array he was about to lead to Denghil Tepe. He recognised that the 
campaign he was undertaking hinged upon supply, and with this constantly 
iii view, eveTytliing was arranged for deliberately anf, in advance. His s3astern 
was slow, but it was absolutely sure. It is indeed a rentarkable illustra- 
tion of the great wfluence which the question S-f suppty exerts over the con- 
iluct and course of small wars, thaC a leader like Skobelef, whose daring and 
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resolution had been so signally ■conspicuous two jears bifore in tlie campaign 
in Bulgaria against the formidable Turkish troops, shook!, wiiile operating 
against the feeble military forces of the Tekke Turkomans, be fonifd speiidiiig 
inoiitiis in organising his commissariat and in forming advan.ce.d food depots, 
while he must from his intrepid disposition have been even more anxious 
than w^e the Kiissian army and the Bussian people to \^ipe out promptly 
the disgrace of the previous year’s disaster. In the end organization and 

calculation triumphed, and the campaign concluded with a brilliant success, 

• 

(3) The Egj^^tian campaign of 1882 differed from those against the 
Turkomans above referred to 'in that the distance was short, and that the 
line of advance from Ismailia was through country^held strongly by the 
enemy. To ensure the water supply it was of vital importance to secure tho ^ 
Kassassin lock on the sweet water canal, which marked the course of the 
proposed line of operations, and owing to the difficulty of forwarding sup- 
plies up to this point is was necessary to send the smallest possible force to 
seize it, and to hold it. Therefore a mere fraction of the expeditionary force 
was pushed to the front and bore the brunt of the Egyptian attacks, while the 
bulk of it remained idle at Ismailia and was only moved forward when 
sufficient food had been collected for it to operate with rapidity and, decision. 

The operations lasting up to the fight of Tel el Kebir serve as a in§iel of 
how a campaign should be conducted in a country where the transport of 
supplies is a main difficulty. 

The difficulty of supplying an army in warfare this class 
may arise from the nature of the country as in Tirah and in 
the district about Ismailia, or from the great distances to be • 
traversed as in the Turkoman campaigns and in South Africa, * 
or from both, as was the case in Lord Wolseley’s Nile Expe- 
dition and the later campaigiiis which broke up the Mahdist 
power. But the pmnciple remains^the same. * 

Before finishing this chapter on supply as afiecting the Example of 
course of small wrars, an sample may be cited of a campaign 
where this question^decid^dLthe s^ection of th>e actual theatre selected 
of war. The Nile Expedition of 1884-85, serves this pur- reasoL^of 
pose well Apart from the e^gencies of supply, the shortest 
route by far to Khartum was that from Suakin vM Berber : 
but betw^een Suakin and Berber, water is only to be found in 
a few weUs scc^tered far apar^ so it wmuld haye been necessary 
to carry water ; and a» a great par4; of the Egyptian Sudan 
north of Khartum is practically a ^esert, a force advancing 
(8336) f E 2 
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•through it needs\ va^ transport train to carry its food iinless; 
it follow the line of the' great natural highway of the Nile, 
But an army following the course of the great , river was free 
of all anxiety as to water, and was able, by using boats as 
showij ill an earlier paragraph, to dispense with the huge^trains 
of transport animals which usually form so essential a feature 
of a desert campaign. Thus it was that the supply question 
almost necessarily made the Nile valley the theatre of tlie 
campaign for th% relief of Khartum, instead of the desert 
® between Sualdn and Berber. 

Tilers lie This Nile Expedition has been frequently referred to 

a remariable throughout this chapter. Like many of the Russian cam- 
thrsi^j^ect of French Madagascar expedition of 1895, 

this chapter, and like many other small wars, it was essentially a campaign 
against nature, a struggle against the difficulties arising from 
supplying the wants of troops traversing great stretches of 
desert country. But it had this peculiarity — it was a cam- 
paign not only against nature but also against time, because 
it was ujadertaken to relieve a beleagured city. For this 
reason, and also because of the remarkable manner in which 
its phases demonstrate the influence which the question of 
food and water may exert over a small war, an outline account 
of it from, the point of view of supply will not be out of place 
in closing the subject. # 


Sketcli of tills From, Lower Egypt to the sedhnd cataract at Wadi Haifa, the railways 
campaign along its course and the mimeroiis steamep upon its waters make the Nile 
^^nVof^Tiew valley an excellent line of ojierations for a small army. For this 

of supply treason the Nile Expedition may.^^e taken m havMg had its base at W^adi 
H.'aif a* 

Above Wadi Haifa np to the Thirji Cataract (see the plan facing next 
page) the Nile, at the season when the despatch of the force really commenced, 
and for several months afterwards, forms a series of rapids most difficult to 
navigate. Srom the Third Cataract to Hamdab the river offers no difficulty 
to small steamers ; but only two were avi^ilable on ts^is stretch. Armed oppo - 
sitionwasnot to be expected north of Korti, therefore belTveen Wadi Haifa 
and that point tl>e transport of the troops and their food, and the arrange- 
ment of supplies for feeding them'^tw rPute^ were practically the only points 
to be thought of. The campaigif proper would only begin after passing Korti. 
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, .Lord. Wolseley’s plan was to start his iorc% from lEorti: with .IDO days* 
supplies, whieti, supplemented by supplies wiiic.li would be conveyed across 
the desert from Korosko to .Abu Hamed as soon as that poiiffc had been 
reached, It was jioped would carry the army from Ivorti to Khartuin. The 
force was to row itself from Wadi Haifa to Horti .in the boats specially sent 
out for the purpose, carrying its I, OD days’ supplies with it and fed by the 
way froju depots established in advance along the route. A sinali isiourilcd 
detachment and the specially organized camel corps, however, marched the 
whole way. ■ • ' 

The first thing, therefore, was to push on supplies by every available 
means so that the w hole force should be fed on its way to Korti, and so tliat 
there should be sufficient supplies at the front for tliB mounted troops {who 
had not the boat supplies to dejjend upon) to be able to carry out siHli opcra-n 
lions as might prove necessary. In the meantime most of the troops were 
held back below Wadi Haifa up to the lasjj possible moment, althougii a 
small force had to be pushed on to protect the supjdy depots and .secure 
the line to Korti. 

In spite of the most strenuous exertioirs, the difficulty of collecting the 
necessary supplies along the route and at Korti gave rise to delay. The 
force took longer to assemble at its advanced base than had been antici- 
pated, because food for its consumption took longer to collect than fiad been 
expected. Time was throughout of the most momentous importance. And 
so it came about that when the troops eventually began to reach Korti, the 
situation had become so critical at Khartu^i that Lord Wolseley decided to 
at once send the camel corps across the desert frojii Korti tm Meteiiinia, to 
open up coiiiiniinications with General Gordon. The camel corps had been 
organized with the possibility of this contingency in view, although the 
original plan of campaign had been that the whole force should move by 
river. The difficulty of calculating the time within which supplies can be 
stored along a line of commmiications, even when the enemy has not to be 
taken into account, was thus demonstrated before the actual campaign 
began. 

The force dctaii^fl to march to Mti^;.emma reached Gubai dose to that 
point and 180 miles from Korti ; but it took 2i days to do so. The delay 
was entirely due to sux->pi|' difficulties, for instead of marching straight 
across, it was founds necessary to forgi a depot at Jakdul about half way 
where there were goocl weUs, 3nd to send the trans^%rt back from there to 
Korti to bring up more food, before the rest of the distance could be covered. 
The fight at Abu Klea, which will1>e referred to in other chapters, had a most 
unfortunate efiect as regards supply, for the transport suffered considerably 
in the action ; and the transport being throughout hes^vily worked and 
getting little rest w%s seriously crippled by the time that the force had 
reached its destination near Metemma. 

Khartum having fallen immediately^after this and a complete change 
having thus occurred in the sti^tegical situation, the desert force after a 
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time witlidrew to Afii Kle*. Lord Wolseley had for' a time hoped. before 
closing operations for the season to capture Berber by a combined inoYement 
of the desftrt force and of the River Column which w^s In the meantime 
following the Nile, and thus, to establish an advanced postfat an important 
strategical point in anticipation of a campaign against, lihai’tiim some, 
months later. But it was^ found that the transport of the desert fo|:ee had 
coDipleti^Iy collapsed under the strain throrampon it, and that the necessary 
food for the force intended for this, enterprise could not have been carried. 
Owing to the supply q^uesISon the desert force had thus become inoperative. 

But the River Column had also become practically inoperative, likewise 
on account of supply. This advanced by boat with its 100 days’ ration 
as originally intended, •but, owdng to an exceptionally low Nile,' the- rapids 
to be ast^mded proved to be more difficult than had been anticipated, and the 
progress of the column was unexpectedly slow. A convoy had been organized 
to move from Korosko to AbuJHamed and replenish supplies ; but before the 
column reached that point it became clear that, even allowing for this 
assistance, the supplies would not suffice to carry it to Berber and back^ — 
the already referred to loss of a month’s biscuits very seriously affecting the 
question. So it became necessary to recall the column to Korti, and the 
operations came to an end. 

It may seem strange that the conveyance of a large store of food from 
Korosko to Abu Hamed should have offered no serious difficulties, consider- 
ing the great distance, 230 miles— -two-thirds of that from Wadi Haifa to 
Korti and across an almost w'a^erless desert. But in this case the camels, 
starting freslif would have made, as it ^vere, a forced march in a very few 
days, so that their own food was not a serious item. As long, moreover, as 
they reached Abu Hamed with their loads, the operation was successful even 
if they then collapsed. Such conditions seldom occur. As the force did 
not reach Abu Hamed this notable item in the programme was not actually 
carried out ; but it is practically certain that it would have been, had not 
the River Column been recalled. ^ 

From beginning to end the question of food governed the movements of 
the expeditionary force. The quesMon of water also greatly influenced the 
operations of the desert force, and introdu< 5 ^d this important element of 
supply into the problem. It was not the impossibility of getting the troops 
themselves to Khartum, with or witf^ut fight^g, in the short space of time 
available which broii^it about the failure of*" the campaign, but the impossi- 
bility of arranging for their supply within that time. And it must be 
added that the supply diflicuities were enormously increased by the lateness 
of the start, by the mifort unate postponement in deciding on the despatch 
of the expedition. A few weeks sufficed to convert the Nile between the:- 
second and third cataracts from a great waterway which the steamers 
from below Wadi Haifa could have steamed with ease, into # succession of 
tortuous rapids passable only wit|i difficulty by s^iall boats. 
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Bolbness and vigode the essence of effectively 

CONDUCTING SUCH OPERATIONS. 

' . m ^ . . , 

It is an established, canon of the art of war that the seizure 
of the initiative at the outset and its mainteiiaiice theiicefoi- 
ward, is one of the best assurednieans of coiniiianding success. , . 

To doininate the course of operations, to hold the lead and 
compel the antagonist to follow suit, is the way to acliieve 
the victory. 

In an earlier chapter it has been pointed out that the Forced npon 
conditions which bring about small wars are such as generally 
to throw upon the regular troops thg responsibility of acting. 

Whether the object with which it enters upon hoiitilities be 
to wipe out an insult, to repress a rebellion, or to consolidate 
a conquest, the onus of opening the campaign will rest usually * 
with the trained and organized army. It follows therefore ^ 
from their very nature, that the initiative in small wars at , 
the start belongs to the regular force, and that the question 
of seizing it does iBt in consequeipe arise. # 

Under certain circun^tances the enemy will sometimes 
make the first move. In «in insurrection this is indeed generally 
the case — -it was 'so in *the Indian Miitiay. But rebels, 
unless the disaffection ,has^ been' carefully concealed and 
iiiiless the movement is organized and controlled by very 
capable leaders, rarely open 'proceedings by fin elective 
operation of war. The massacre of a few settlers, the cap- 
ture of som% small defensive post, the banding together of 
a few parties of armefl and angry men, does ciot constitute a 
seizure of the initiative in its military sense. The campaign 
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only coiBEieiices wliefi .troops are put Ie mGtidii 4o' .pEt down 
; the; distnrbaiico. . by 

Ie regiilar warfare between two nations poPsessiEg MgMy 
organized military systems. tMs taking the lead at the .outset 
is an ^object which both seek to obtain. Each has its .plan 
of campaign. The, one that gets the start, can thereby, dislocate, 
the whole scheme of operations which has been elaborated, 
in theory, by the other. But in small wars, although prompti- 
tude in opening hostilities is more or less incuihbent on the 
regular army, there are not the same reasons for precipitating 
events. The opponents have no intricate mobilization 
system which a sudden blow may throw out of gear. It is 
not a case of seizing the initiative, for that is not in the early 
stages, except in a few rare cases, in dispute. The great point 
to aim at is not so much that there should be no delay in 
getting into motion, as that when once in motion there should 
be no check, kn. ephemeral triumph is dearly purchased at 
the cost of a subsequent period of discreditable inaction. 

For it 4s a cardinal principle in the conduct of warfare of 
this nature that the initiative must be maintained, that the 
regular army must lead while its adversaries follow, and that 
the enemy must be made to feel a moral inferiority throughout, 
The lower races are impressionable. They are greatly in- 
fiuenced by a resolute bearing Hid by a determined course of 
action. “ A la guerre,” wrote Napoleen, '' le moral et 
Fopiiiioii sont la moitie de la realite”— a maxim which is 
especially applicable to small wars. - “ Do not forget that in 
Asia he is the ii^aster who seizes the people pitilessly by the 
throat and imposes upon their imagination ” was Skobelef s 
view. The spectacle of an organized body of troops sweeping 
forward slowly but surely into their territory unnerves them. 
There must be no doubt as to which side is in the ascendant, 
no question as to who controls the general c*oiirse of the 
war ; delays must not occur, they cause'' the enemy to pluck up 
courage ; every pause is interpfoted as weakness, every halt 
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glides new. lif^to’tlie foe. That.bemgso,1.t is essential tliat the 
campaign slionld. not be - commenced . till there . are sufficient 
forces on, the ^pot- to prosecute the work .wth ^dgoiir^ and 
till these are thoroughly' organized and. ecpiipped for the task 
which ■Siey- have in hand, whatewer it may be.. ,, If youjiave 
.at .any period of ..the operations to halt for some time in order 
to .bring up ,pro,mi.ons 5 .” ,says Lord Wolseley,- ** you give the 
enemy such renewed courage 'as to make Mm often forget the 
success you had perhaps' 'already achieved ; 4ie imagines you 
halt from fear.” 

Tile Ambela caDipaigii, already referred tn on p. 40, h mi exeelleiit 
example of embarking on an expedition insufficiently prepared. Tiie Indian 
Government ordered this undertaking against the advice of Sir H. Eose, 
the Commander-in-Chiei, who pointed out that an adequate transport 
service did not exist and that one could not be got ready for a considerable 
time, and who wished the campaign to be deferred. As soon as the |prec 
moved off into the hills the transport broke down to such an extent that it 
was impossible to deliver a blow at the tribesmen who were preparing to bar 
the way, and a halt ensued. This decided the Biinerwals, who were wayer- 
ing, to throw in their lot against the British foi’t e ; and although they even- 
tiuiliy held aloof their attitude compelled Sir N. Chamberlaiu to await 
reiiiforcemeiits. In eonseqaence his army was, as previously related, for a 
considerable time acting on the defensive and it felt to the full all the 
disadvantages of that situation. 

Small wars for the most part take place in distant lands. 
If they are entered upon vithwt a coiTect estimation of the 
strength and organkation of the e^my necessary to achieve 
The ..end in- view, -and if .it is found out whe.ii the die is east that 
more, men are required to emsure a triumph, it is sometimes by 
no- means easy to ,get*remf?>r43ements' witMn a i^^^asonable time. 
For instance, in 1884 the French undertook operations in 
Formosa with a quite inadequate force, and, being unable to 
afiord it any assistance after its insufficiency had become 
apparent, they wer^ obliged to withdraw it after it had 
gained some gi»und and had made the French army respected 
in that part of the Ohine^se dominions^ m 

Once the war has commenced, a delay has the ejBect of 
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giving tlie enemy am opportunity' ; of organizing, 'Hs fighting, 
strength, and this .he' will not be 'slow, to^ take advantage of.. 
Pre\dons to. the opening of hostilities .such people often do not 
re.cogni.ze what ..is impending, and they are in consequence apt 
iiot4o avail themselves of the chance which the respiti affords 
them ; so that at that stage a pause,, on the, part of the regular 
troops does, little harm. On the other hand the history of 
small wars offers many strildng examples of the evil which' 
resifits when a ifiiscalculation of supply and transport require- 
ments brings the operations of the regular army to a standstill 
in the middle of a capipaign, or when circmnstaiices arise in 
the course of militar}^ events which demand action on its 
part for which it was not organized. 

When in 1880 the British disaster at Mai wand led to the investment of 
Kandahar by Ayo ab Khan’s fcrces, there w'ere considerable bodies of troops 
on the line of communications from Kandahar to India. These, had their 
transport service been in effective condition, eoidd have rapidly concen- 
trated and moved forward for the relief of the tlireatened city. But, as it 
was, the Afghan army was €or a time permitted to hold a complete mastery 
in this part of the theatre of war, a condition of things which might have 
kd to very serious results but for the despatch of Sir F. Roberts’s force 
from Kabul. 

Owing to the circumstances attending the outbreak of the Indian mutiny 
the rebels for a time secured the mitialTve. It w^as due to no want of 
vigour, and it u’as certainly in no way the result of w’ant of foresight, that 
the force organised at Allahabad by^^Sir H. Havelock and Colonel Neill was 
unable to move on Gawnporc till the small British force holding out there 
in grievous straits had been inchiced to surrenderf But the delay — a delay 
arising chielly from transport diffieiilties^to start with— had disastrous con- 
sequences quite apart from the terrible igassacre with which the name of 
Cawnpore will b<^ associated fo^^ all time.^ It ent.})led the rebels to gather 
strength and for a time to hold a conqffete ascendancy in the Doab and 
Oudh. It left them with the upper hand at that most critical stage of a 
small war, its opening phase after hostilities have actually taken place. 

But, Oil the other hand, occasions mil arise when prompt 
action at the outset may crush the enepay before he becomes 
formidable, and may stave off a troublesome -Campaign. The 
effect of a heavy blow* struck withSut hestitation is always 
very great when uncivilized races or guerillas have to be dealt 
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mth. Obvioiigly . cimimstances may soilietimes atteiicl tlie 
outbreak of, a small -war when vigour; aiid pi^miptitucfe may 
acMeve brilliaiii^ results, and.-wiien it. behoves the^ coiiiiiiaiicler 
to strike .at once even with inferior forces. This course is, of 
course^ *lhe best to pursue ; if the circumstances . pron^ise 
decisive results in case of the operation , succeeding,, and when 
the conditioi^ wi.ll not require the success fo .be followed up; 

The campaigns of the United States: troops against the Kod Indians fur- 
nish frequent examples of this. But there the detachments in the territory 
subject to the hostile raids were kept constantly on the alert and ready for 
action. The nature of the warfare, moreover, was not. such as to call for a 
great development of force demanding elaborate irgaiiization. The Indian, 
forays which ga\'e rise to the punitive expeditions were very sudden, and 
they could only be met by prompt and vigorous action. 

The affair at Sa:rra*s near Wadi Haifa, in 1887, is an excellent specimen 
of an operation of this class. A force of Mahdists, the advanced guard of 
more formidable bodies, had occuxned this point, 33 miles from the Egypt^n 
outposts. Xo sooner was news of this brought to Wadi Haifa than Colonel 
Ghermside, who was in command, arranged for a night march of mounted 
troops, so as to surprise the enemy in the morning and to occupy his atten- 
tion till the infantry should come up. The MaliSlst force was completely 
defeated and Sarras remained free of hostile bodies for some montlis after- 
wards. The risk of news of the impending attack of the Egyptian troops 
reaching the enemy was averted by the promptitude with which the opera- 
tion was carried out. 

It cannot be insisted upon too strongly that in a small 
war the only possible attitude t9 assume is, speaking strate- 
gically, the offensive.^ Tbe regular §rmy must force its way 
into the enemy’s country ajjd seek him out. ylt must be 
ready to fight Mm wherever* he may be found. ■■ It must play 
to win and not for safety. It* was Ms thorougl^grasp of this 
great principle and Ms insistence^ on its being kept constantly 
in view which, rather than any transcendent display of tactical 
genius or powers of organization on Ms part, has nmde the 
iiaine of General John^ Nicholson so illustrious. It is not a 
question of mereJy maintaining the initiative, but of compelling 
the enemy to see at every fiurn that he ftas lost it to recog- 
nize that the forces of civilization are dominant and not to be 
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denied. Alia it fiiust be remembered strategical 
offenwve is not incompatible . with 'acting , on . tlie defensive 
on tlie battle-field. In many recent campaigns tbe : regular 
forces liave, as a riile;,.'wben.'it'came to actual fighting allowed 
tliemselves to be attacked. The Zulu war illiist^M'es , this 
principle -very well; .Colonel Wood’s force at Kambnla./and 
Lord Chelmsford^ force moving to relieve Ikowe : were: both 
on Zulu ground, they compelled the Zulus to fight or to 
acknowledge Fiferiority; but both at Ginghilovo and at 
Klinbula it was the Zulus who assumed the offensive not the 
British, and it was the same at Ulundi. 

There is one vei^ important point in which the hostile 
forces met with in small wars differ from those met with in 
great campaigns. They swell and contract according to the 
moral effect which is produced, and quite apart from losses in 
athion or from the exigencies of the conflict. Irregular armies 
always count many waverers, there are always crowds of 
warriors ready to flock to the standard in case of victory^ 
even m the battle -fiekl a large proportion of the opposing 
force consists generally of mere lookers-on. But these lookers- 
-on will be the foremost in pursuit should the regular army 
meet with disaster, and will probably join in the next engage- 
ment should it meet with a reverse. A vigorous offensive 
has the, effect of keeping at-home those who hesitate to take 
up arms and of thereby diminishing tlie^ghting strength of the 
enemy. A bold plan of campaign tends to reduce the hostile 
forces to the lowest limits aiicl^to disincline those who are 
imcompromi^ed from joifiing iij,. ^ P 

Tiie effect of a victory in tiiis respect is well illustrated l)y tke figlit at 
Ibeka in Kaffiriaiid in 1877. The affair was in itself of little importance ; 
but the colonial troops gained a distinct success over the Galekas who made 
a eonceried attack upon them, and this occurred just as the Gaikas were 
about to rise. The consequence \\;as that latter tribe deferred com- 
mcneing hostilities for some months, by which ti^ae the forces in the 
colony had be/m augmeiite<l and were far better prepared to deal with them, 

SirF. Roberts’s action wliea acVancing on Kabul in 1879, in attacking at 
Oharas h with only the pari^of his force available at the time, so as to prevent 
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tlireateiiing gatlieyngs of tlibesmen from joiamg Afgluiii ti'oopB ill tlieir 
resistance to the British advance, illustrates the effect wliieh vigoroiii^ action 
will have in preveiitmg«vaverers from taking up. arms. A part of the Amir's ■ 
army had oeeupiecfa strong position barring the way to Kabul, and the 
advanced British brigade found, its fin-ther progress arrested. , On the hills 
on the iianiks were to he seen parties of hill-men evidently meditating mis- 
chief, and reports gave grounds for expecting that their niimhers wiiH 
rapidly swell. It was decided to attack without waiting till the other 
brigade, which was a march in rear, should come up, and the attack completely , 
succeeded, the Afghan trooi:>s being driven in confusion off the ground. 

The tribesmen, as soon as they saw which way the issue was decided, dis- 
persed to their homes and ofliered no molestation to the British army, \]jiich 
occupied Kabul without further opposition. Although, later on, a great 
uprising of (he tribe.s round the city took place, there can be no doubt tliat 
the pronii'd aciion at Oharas ia, for the time bflng, ]»revcnl?d a national 
nioveinent against the invaders at a juncture when these v/ere in a position 
full .of danger. 

It must, of course, happen sometimes in small wars that Even when 
the regular troops are for a time compelled by the exisling 
conditions in the theatre of war to adopt a defensive attitude obliged to ^ 
strategically. It is most unfortunate when this occurs, because cally dn the 
it puts the disciplined army in a thoroughly false position. 

The enemy gathers courage, many who have held aloof flock be ap^siye 
to join the hostile standards, the longer the situation lasts, the 
more formidable will be the, forces which must eventually be 
overthrown. But under these undesirable circumstances the 
great tactical principle that a passive defensive is inadmissible 
must be kept in view^ It may not be possible to act decisively, 
to carry out great operations of war, or to seize the initiative 
in the theatre of conflict as^8 whole ; but it will rarely happen 
that isolated eiiter|?rises cannot lie imdertal^en which will 
prevent the troops from becoming disheartened and which 
will ensure that the enemy maifitains his respect for the forces 
of civilization. 

The army before Del|^, in spite^of fche tremendous difficulties of the 
situation, never jierinitted the mutineers to dominate the surrounding 
country. On the other hanrj the disasters ^of the first ^Afghan war are 
mainly traceable to the want of lioldi^ss »nd vigour shown at Kabul wlien 
the situation began to grow- grave. And it is%-orthy of note that^iuring the 
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Boer war of I88f, at a^ime when the troops' on the Natal frontier, were 
acting strategically on the defensiTe, waiting for reinforcements, a, cavalry 
reconnaissance under Sir E. ...Wood to XTtrecht , in the Transvaal assumed 
an importance out of all proportion to its military^ significance, from the 
impression vchich the news of it' created among the Boers who were daily 
growing bolder, and from the' satisfaction which it caused in t|ie British 
eaniiss and throughout Natal, ' . 

■ Wlieii S'ucli cdhditions prevail it is, of course, essential 
that any offensive movement by the regular army should not 
■ meet' with revei^se* Any chance of such a contretemps must 
be avoided. But it will often happen that the situation 
admits of some sudden stroke being delivered, not necessarily 
on a great scale, winch will prove to the enemy that the 
regular army is only biding its time to regain the upper hand, 
and which will exert a great moral effect within the force 
itself. Opportunities of this kind must not be allowed to 
slip away. 

areab The records of small wars show unmistakably how great 

madTupon impression made upon semi-civilized races and upon 

the enemy by savages^ by a bold and resolute procedure. The military 
history of our Indian Empire affords proof of this on every 
page. From the days of Clive down to the present time 
victory has been achieved by vigour and by dash rather than 
by force of numbers. The spirit of attack inspiring leaders 
and subordinates alike has won the day for us. Arcot, 
Plassey, and Meani may^be cited as examples ; their story 
is familiar to all. And in no campaign has this spirit b^en 
more constantly evinced, and has- its influence been demon- 
strated with sirA irresistible force, as in that where the enemy 
was from strength of numbers and from the peculiar .ooiidi-' 
tions which prevailed the most formidable— the Iiidi.an 
Mutiny. . 

During this great struggle the operations in the field con- 
sisted, almost to a monotonous extent, of a succession of 
combats in which smalkBritish columns always attacked the 
very superior forces ofr^the enemy, and always beat them. 
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Blow upon. blow, was deliveredj and tli^ rebds were never 

allowed to stril^e back. It vras not that there was iioj*esist- i 

ance— far from it ,-»tlie niutineers' in the earlier stages always 

fought with courage, at times .they' fought with desperatio.ii. 

For wa^^t that the enemy was crushed by force of arinaraent ; 
relatively, to the British troops the rebels were supplied with 
efficient .weapons. ■ .It w^as' the spirit of the offensive animating 
the British leaders and ..their 'men throughout the vicissitudes 
of a singularly active campaign, which led to t|}eir long succes- 
sion of victoriesv Conspicuous for the unflinching coatage ^ 
and the restless .energy with which the operations were con- 
ducted was Sir H. Eose’s memorable druggie in the Central 
Provinces. The rebels were given no rest and no breatliing 
space. Every success was instantly followed up. The cam- 
paign of CTwalior was not merely a triumph of strategy and 
tactics but also of resolution. Asiatics do not understand 
such vigour and are cowed by it. The records of the Mutiny : 

teach us the art of conducting small wars with unmistakable 
dearness, and they cannot be too caref iilly studied as e^.anxples i 

of leadership. In the field after the first few gloomy weeks ' 

the issue never was in doubt, it was only where, as at Delhi, 
attack was impracticable, that the enemy was for a time 
enabled to hold his ground. i 

In the Kussian campaigns in^ Central Asia it has generally ; 

been the same. Energy and resolution have been the watch- 
word. The procedure has been rattier to overawe the enemy ' 

by a vigorous offensive, thJn to bring against him a might, y 
force, and the results adieyed by comparatively speaking I 

small forces in that vast territory ' speak for themselves. 

.Prestige is everything in such Warfare. It is the commander 1 

who reco.gni.zes this and. who acts, upon it, -who conquers 
inferior races absolutely and for good. i 

The secret ^of overcoming ^uch adversaries does not, how- The ; 

ever, lie only in bold attack. In all^ warfare a^victory to be | 

complete must be followed up* in small wars a single blow successes ^ 

^ with vigour, : 
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will often acliteve mportant results, .but, a: :snccession o 
paralyses the enemy. ■ Irregular warriors do not. understand, 
the importance of following up a success-"’at .once ; if... they 
.defeat their opponents they are satisfied for the .time .being, 
and they pause to glory in their triumph and to dipde the 
spoils.-, which they have won. When they find .themselves 
struggling against a foe who is not content to rest on his laurels 
after a victory but W'ho ' presses vehemently on and gives them 
no rest, their himrts fails them and they collapse. Vigour in 
purs ait is as important in small wars as is intrepidity in attack. 

This was well illustrated in a recent campaign. Colonel 
Kelly in his daring advance from. Gilgit to Chitral acted 
upon the principle of giving the enemy no breathing space 
to recover from his reverses. After driving the liillmen from 
their formidable position at Chokalwnt, as a result of some 
hours of fighting, he pushed on and completed his day’s 
march as if nothing bad happened. This sort of thing be- 
wildered the Chitralis. They did not understand it. It was 
the saiii^ principle as had been adopted in the Indian Mutiny, 
where the rebels were always pimsued relentlessly, no 
victory was held to be complete enough, every success being 
followed up as long as man or horse could inarch. This 
method is sound on tactical grounds in all wars ; but in 
campaigns against savages and guerillas the procedure is 
not merely sound on tactical grounds but also as part and 
parcel of the system of overawing and terrifying the enemy 
which is the great object always to be kept in \iew, and 
it can be employed with far kss rick against irregular 
forces than it could against a regular army, inasmuch as 
irregulars have so little rallying power. 

The alarm which this sort of resolute ofiensive creates in the 
ranks of the enemy in small wars can scarcely be exaggerated. 

A masterful military policy bewilders sucfi antagonists. Moral 
force is even^more potejit than physical force in compassing 
their dowmfall All history slrows that this is so, and before 
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concluding: tljis cliapter it will not "be diit of place to, point 
out how, in campaigns.. of this class, a happy apprecii^tion of 
this great prii^ci^e has 'from time to time enabled, soldiers 
.of decision and resource to achieve most signal resiil,ts, and 
has le^ to their gaining startling triumphs with .relatively 
insignificant forces. Dash and audacity displayed, at the right 
moment have given rise to episodes flavouring the tedious 
operations which are characteristic of, and inevitable in, war- 
fare of this nature, with a spice of romance. Handfuls of men 
have overawed a host. Mere detachments have wrested • 
historic strongholds from the grasp of potentates with warlike 
races, at their beck and call. For suoti episodes great cam-' 
paigns ofter no opportunity and grand combinations of wax 
afford no precedent. 

(1) Tlie capture of the great walled city of Tashkend by General Ttfiaer- Examples, 
naiefl; in 1865, is a case in point. The pdace contained more than 100,000 
inhabitants, and it was defended by 30,000 fighting men. It was one of the 

great commercial centres of the East, its name^'as know from Stambnl to 
the Yellow Sea. Its |)erimeter was about 16 miles, its rampyau^s were Of 
stout design, and its battlements sheltered a respectable artillery. 

The Russian General arrived before it with 2,000 men and 12 guns, and 
determined upon a coup de main. An entrance was surprised at dawm of day 
at tw^o p)oints by storming parties, and these opened the gates. The guns ^ 

upon the battlements on one side were seized and spiked. So great ’was 
the effect produced within the city by this daring feat of arms, that its 
notables surrendered at once, this in s^te of the fact that in street fighting 
the Russian troops could Hot have successfully coped with the great numerical • 

superiority of their adversaries. Tashkend fell and ’was incorporated in the 
•Tsar’s dominions from that time^or ward. 

From a number of ex^nples which the JEndian Mutiny affords two may 
be given. ' • . • • 

(2) A handful of civilians were holding out in a bungalow in Arrah 
against the mutineers of several regimcftits from the neighbouring garrison of 
Dinapore, who were aided by the inhabitants of the district. It was one of 
the opening scenes of the outbreak, the rebel cause was in th^ ascendant 
still, and the besiegers of ^rrah had heavily defeated a relieving column 
from Dinapore un^er circumstancesVhich will be referred to in another 
chapter. But Major Eyre, who was proceeding by water upi the Ganges 
with his battery, heard of the peril in whiclj th^ little band %as placed, and 
he deter- dned to make one effort for its succogr. He formed a little flying 

(&536) / F 
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column, consist ii% of a •ompany pf\mfantry,borrO;Wecilrom a small.: canton- 
ment close by, of two of liis" own.-guns, and .of a party of mounted volunteers. 
He lanSed this insignificant detachment at a point % few miles from Arrali, 
and marched against the enemy. ..The rebels gathered in great force to bar the' 
way, but the petty British force attacked them without hesitation. The 
straggle was severe, the odds desperate. The determined attitjtsde of the 
smail British force, however, daunted the mutineers, and by resolute fighting 
it forced its way through the middle of their line of battle. So great was the 
effect of the intrepid Ifearing of the assailants upon the hostile array, that all 
resistance to the British ceased when the column was still some miles from 
Arrah, and that the garrison w'as relieved without further conflict. It was a 
brilliant exploit, so much in its execution, skilful as this was, as in its 
conception. This is the way to deal with Asiatics— to go for them and to 
cow theut by sheer force of will. 

(3) The other instance*, from the Indian Miitiny is of a somewhat differ- 
ent kind, an episode which involved no fighting. The story is a familiar 
one, and the sequel tout, which does not hero concern us, has excited keen 
controversy. Just as the British troops after the storming of Delhi had 
finally gained tlie inastery in the city, but while parts of it and many of tlio 
villages around were still infested with armed rebels, a report came to hand 
that the King of Delhi, the descendant of the Moguls who liad been set tip 
by the insurrectionary forces as a kind of puppet figure-head ttpon the 
throne of his ancestors, had taken refuge at a tomb a few miles distant. 
Major Hodson with only troopers rode out to bring him in. The road 
was thrdiiged with sullen angry crowds retiring from Delhi. Around the 
tomb the followers of the king were mustered in great force. Their de- 
meanour was so grim and ominous that it was clear that the least in- 
decision would change their attitude from one of passive hostility into one 
of active resistance, but Hodson’s iron will and hardihood fairly daunted 
the mob. Not one of the vast multitude dared to lift his hand when, 
arrived at the tomb, he rode up to Jit alone and ordered the fallen monarch 
to surrender. No one ventured to intervene when the king was brought 
back a prisoner to Delhi. OnH;he following day Hodson under very similar 
circumstances, but supported by a somewhat stronger detachment, captured 
the king’s two sons at the same place. 

(4) A fine example of a grcr.t military achiey'bment by a force insignifi- 

cant as eomparea with that opposed to U, is afforded by the Due D’Aiimale’s 
attack on Abd el Kader’s “ smala ” in 1843. ‘‘ Smala,” is the name given in 

Algeria to a nomad settlement — an assemblage of families or clans, or even 
at times of whole tribes which moves from place to place in search of suste- 
nance or safety ; tvitli it go its camels and its herds which form its principal 
wealth. The general-in-chief had a.s/?ertainerl approximate position of 
the smala, far beyond the chain of defensive posts whielftrt that time marked 
the limits of |’rench sway and he resolved upon a combined movement 
to attack it The Due D’Aumala^ column consisted of 000 cavalry and 
300 foo^ soldiers. The mounted portion, pushing on ahead of the less 
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mobile InfaEtry, ^eaiiie stiddeoly upon tbe great gatlieriiig, jnst as It was 
taking up new camping ground after one of its periodic changes in 
Abd ei Kacler himself liappened not to be'present, but 5,000 of the Emir’s ,, 
regular troops wer5 on the spot. The Due resolved upon a bold stroke. 

Without waiting for his infantry, without heeding the vast superiority of 
the hostile force, he attacked with Ms squadrons, profiting by the confusion 
in thesmala and by the circumstance that his appearance on the scene w'as 
wholly unexpected. His success was complete. T|ie enemy was utterly 
dispersed. Xumbers of prisoners were taken. An immense booty in camels, 
sheep, and cattle was secured, and the banners and the treasure of the 
great nomad chieftain fell into the hands of the insignificant body of French 
cavalry. The most decisive reverse suffered by Abd e! Kadcr througiiout 
his years of struggle with the conquerors of Algeria was inflicted upon him 
in what was almost an accidental encounter with a few troops of horse. 

(5) Another cavalry exploit of later date deserves a mention here. This 
was the capture of Cairo after the British victory at Tel-el-Kcbir. The cir- 
cumstances are so well known that thej^ imed not be detailed. Biifficc it to 
say, that a few s<piadrons sueceeded, without firing a shot and by mere 
e.\'ercise of moral forciy, in compelling the .siiiTender of a great Oriental city, 
crowded with armed soldiery and containing all the needful meanf^for 
driving such a force in confusion from its gates. 

(6) Only one more instance need be given — Lieutenant Grant’s memor- 
able feat of arms at Thobal in Manipur. 

Lientenant Grant commanded a detachment of 84 men in Taijju, one of 
the nearest posts to the town of Manipur when the outbreak occurred there. 

On the news reaching Tamu lie volunteered to advance and to try to succour 
the prisoners believed to be in the Manipuris hands, and he obtained the * 

neeessarjr sanction. He advanced for three days, gaining about 30 miles, 
driving the enemy before him and marching chiefly at night. Advancing ^ 

again on the third night, the party came early in the morning of the fourth 
day upon the enemy in force on a strain, the bridge over which the Mani- 
pur is were destroying. ^ ■ 

Grant attacked at once, forced the pass^e and then formed a defensive 
post beyond. This the enemy, wliii) had guns, attacked for two days. Then 
three days were spent in negotiaMons in which Grant throughout adopted a 
yieremptory demeanour aivl impressed the\nemy with t^e belief that his 
force was far larger than ituvas in reality. . The negotiations having fallen 
through, the Manipuris attacked agam, but they were beaten off and the 
following day they withchew. Grant then received orders to retire. With 
this insignificant detachment he had been 14 days in the enem;^^’s country 
unsupported, had defeated far superior hostile forces again and again, and 
had created an impression among the Manipuris which ivent a long way 
towards re-establiSiing British prestige in the country. 

These numerous illixstrations^of ijemarkable relults attained Cbmlaaian* 
by, relatively to the hostile strength* feeble forces hwe been 
(8336) *F 2 
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quoted not merely to demonstrate what small l^odies of regular 
troop* can achieve in warfare of this class.. They serve also to 
■ point the '.moral which it has been the object of this chapter 
: to :eii.foree 5 to teach the great principle that vigour and decision 
. ■ are^.at the root. of effective, conduct of .such operatfons. , To 
attempt to lay down rules for guidance i.n such , enterpriseSs 
to suggest the conditions under which such exploits may or 
may not be safely ventured on, would be wholly out of place. 
The military instinct of the responsible authority on the spot 
m mifst point the way and must hold the balance. 

To the commander thrown upon his own resources in a 
distant land, hedgecf round by dangers and perplexity, out- 
numbered and perhaps at bay, who sees a great chance open 
should he risk all on one single throw, the accepted code of 
strategy and tactics is of no avail and the maxims of the 
a^kdemic school of military thought have small significance. 
A reverse means not defeat alone, it means destruction. If 
he decides to venture there is no going back. It is in cases 
such af this that genius triumphs over theory, and that the 
leader endowed with the gift of command knows instinctively 
how to act and to create for himself his own rules of conduct. 
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, TACTICS' FAVOUB' THE, BEaiJLAB. ARMY WHILE . STRATEGY , A , Z; , 

,, FA YOURS, THE. EMEMY'— THEREFORE THE OBJECT IS TO , 

. FIGHT, HOT .TO MANOEUVRE. 

', It IS ' a ' singular feature of small -wars that from the poinf of Th& %uiar 

'View of st,rategy the regular forces are upon the whole at a 

distinct disadvantage- as compared to their antagonists. from.tiie ^ 

. . ....... . point olTieiv 

In spite 01 sea power, in spite oi; the initiative, in spite of ofstmtegy* 
,science, and in spite of the wealth, of the reserve of fighting 
strength and of the resources at their back, the trained and 
organized armies of the civilized country have iiiidoubtecfly 
the worst of it as regards strategical conditions, and that it 
is so is actually in a large degree directly traceable to the 
very causes which establish their tactical superiority, and 
which eventually lead as a' rule to 'the triumph of the forces 
of civilization. For it is the elaborate organization of the . | 

regular troops which cramps their freedom in the theatre of : ■ ■ j 

\var, and it is the excellence of their armament and the com- 
pleteness of their equipment which overburdens them with 
non-combatant services and helps to^tie them to their base. # 

The bonds which fetter^a modern army to its starting Coiii5im»ica* 
point result partly from th€ supply question dealt with in a 
former chapter, parSy fr<j»hi the liecessity oh replenishing i 

aiiimuiiition and military stores, and partly from the obliga- I 

tions of sending sick and wounded to the rear. They enforce | 

the establishment of a line of communications and its main- i 

teiiance and defence. ^iThey hamper the commander’s liberty | 

of action at ev^^ry turn. In a special chapter dealing with 
lines of communications later on it ^11 be sl^ 4 >wn wlmt a 
terrible drain in men they are, and how they reduce the f 
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figlitiiig: lorce:*wit]^^ it is toped to vflecide. th^ 

As ittp3resses/ f orw^ the regular army drags ; after it a 

lengthening chain which increases in burden a| every step. 

Moreover, , coniiniimcations are not required on account of 
, : the replenishiiieiit. of food and war material alone. ,'Kiey may 
also^ be, .required to afford a line of retreat should. a. reverse be 
met with. An organized force must from its nature inaintaiii 
its cohesion, come what may, and it must if beaten hold to- 
gether as best it can and fall back on its base ; to enable it to 
« do §0 it should be linked to tliis base. Lines of communica- 
tions are in fact a necessary consequence of elaborate and 
systematic organization, of modern armament, of the exten- 
sive requirements of the soldier of to-day, and of the con- 
ditions under wMch a regular army operates. The enemy, 
on the other hand, in most small wars works upon an alto- 
geAer different system. 

Enemy lias The adversaries with whom the regular troops in these 
atto Campaigns have to cope depend on no base and have no fixed 

miinications, system pf supply. They are operating in their own country, 
cannot bo " Their food requirements are small — what they need they 
them. Each man takes with him all the ammu- 
nition that he wants. The wounded in battle have to shift 
for themselves as best they can. The enemy lives in fact 
from hand to mouth, and it follows from this that he does not 
need commimications as a channel for ^‘cplenisliing food or 
warlike stores, nor does he need lines of communications to 
retreat by if defeated. Warriors '^ch as form the enemy in 
small wars sims^ply disperse*^hen ttoy ar^f worsted. They dis- 
appear in all directions, but unless awed by their experience 
into submission they are ready to collect again should an 
opportunity offer at a later period. 

So it comes about that the enemy is iintraminelled by 
the shackles which so limit tlie regular aripy’s liberty of 
action, a fac^ which is pf great strategical importance ; for 
while the organized forceg afe dependent upon communications 
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wHch their antagonists may-, attack «iid tven cut/tiiey 
cannot retaliate. And- .■ aS' ; operations directed aga^iist an 
opponent’s comifliimcations . represent' ' the most elfective 
weapon in tlie arniomy of, strategy, tliC; regular army is clearly 
at a disadvantage. 

(!) Tlie extent to wliieli tlie.'eneaiy disregards tlje safety of liis oumiiui- Examples of 
ideations in this sort of warfare is well exemplified by the campaign of 1889 this, 
on the Nile, which terminated in the fight of Toskl. Wad en Nejuini, the 
3lahdist emir, wm sent to invade the territories efft|?tlvely oemxpied by 
Egyptian troops. He directed his advance by the left or west bank the 
river. The frontier post Wadi .Haifa, a formidable fortress to warriors such 
as forfiied Nesju^^d's following, lies on .the right bank. Below it tlic Egyptian 
forct;s had armed steamers at their command, ^whieh emj)c>wer(d them to 
cross the river from side to side at pleasure. Therefore from the moment 
that he passed Wadi Haifa making northwards, Nejiiini tvas making a flank 
marcdi along an olistaele of which his opponents held the passages, lie was 
leaving his communications at the mercy of his adversary, and he was, 
j ndged by the experience of regular warfare, placing himself in an impossible 
strategical position. 

Nejumi nevertheless resolutely pressed on. Soon after passing "Wadi 
Haifa he was attacked in flank and roughly handled by the Egyi^tian 
frontier forces, under Colonel Wodehouse, but he mov ed uu imdismayed. 

He was eventually brought to a standstill and defeated, not by the sever- 
aiiee of ids exposed cu uiiiunications, not by the attacks uponliis rear wliich, 
his antagonists could deliver where and when they liked, but by an enemy 
who confronted him and beat him on the battlefield in a fair stand-up light, 

(2) Anotlier example from Nile warfare is afl'orded by the siluafion * 

previous to the battle of the Atbara. The capture of Sliendi cut tlie iJervish 
conmmnieations with Omdurman. European army would under such 
circumstances have maiHlained its ground and accepted battle. 

' But it is not alone frdln . tie . fact tiiat tlie regular forces The enemy’s 
are ' liampered by tpmniiinicatioia^ wMle tiie eneniy is not, j 

bliat tlie strategical advantage ■ rests with the latter. The strategically, 
rapidity of the hostile movements, which arises partly from 
the.ireedom from, impedimenta and partly from the singular 
marching power which ’are characteristics of irregular warriors, ; 

prejudices th^ course of the 'campaign to their great benefit. 

If defeated they disperse, so that the victory cannot be followed 
up. The regular army finds^that some mysterious influence 
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will on occasioiiB draj^v down great hosts of angry, foemen^to 
give it battle, but those hosts melt aw-ay and vanish when their 
design miscarries- Eestricted by no precedents, governed by 
no ' strategic code, embarrassed, by no eiicumbrances, they 
come and go at will- cf 

The doubts and perplexities which such unconventional 
procedure causes the commander of the regular forces, has 
been referred to in an earlier chapter. He is moving as it 
were in a groove^ chained to a fixed line of operations and to 
a fixod line of conduct, while the enemy enjoys an independ- 
ence amounting at times almost to absolute freedom of action, 
and this freedom of action is a direct consequence of the 
conditions under which the irregular warriors assemble for a 
conflict. In the hostile ranks there is no solid cohesion and 
no mutual reliance. No man fully trusts Ms comrade ox his 
lead^. As long as all goes well, irregular forces hold together 
and obey their cHefs, but in the hour of trial the bonds which 
keep the mass intact are apt to snap, and then the whole 
dissolves and disai^pears. TMs is not only the case with 
mere guerilla bands ; even when the hostile forces have a 
military organization, even when they comprise battalions, 
batteries and squadrons it often is the same. 

In the Afghan wars and in most Indian hill campaigns 
these sudden gatherings and prompt dispersions have been a 
feature of the enemy’s mode of levying jvar ; after a fight 
Afghans and hill-men hide their arms at home and then come 
out and w-elcome troops who are pufsiiing them. In Spain’s 
campaign against Morocco ki 1859 Jfehe biflk of the Moorish 
array similarly disappeared after each fight before pursuit could 
be organized, but it ahvays colieeted again a litttle further 
back ready for another trial of strength. The French opera- 
tions agains^t Abd el Kader drifted on for jears ; the Kabyle 
cMeftaiii would appear with Ms following where Igast expected 
and inflict much damage,^ but he alw^ays vanished when an 
organized body of troops w^ p^A upon his track. Although 
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the enemy was of quite a different chara^er;- Aese same con- 
ditions prevailed in the later stages of the South African .war, ■, 
it was the diffijnfty of inflicting serious injury on the iiomad . 

Boer commandos which was the main cause of the O'peratioiis- . 
being s® protracted. Dealing with adversaries who operate,, 
in this /Capricious '.fashion, ■■ regular troops are, in so far.; as 
strategy is concerned, clearly at a serious .dfsadvantage. 

While emphasising the fact that- in small wars the enemy i^ote' ttattlie 

almost always possesses far. greater mobility ihan the 

troops, and that strategically 'this mobility favours the^side doatnot - 

of the irregular warriors, it is -well to point out that the 

leaders of tlie hostile forces are aBt to under-Tate the strategical 

T *, mi 1 1 surprises bf .. 

mobility of the disciplined army. They see what a cumbrous the regdaw. 

machine it is, how long it takes -to get ready for its adva.iice, 
how tied and bound it seems to be to its co.m'niimicati.ons, 
and they persuade themselves that it is incapable of ra'|)id, 
deft, and sudden strokes. No greater mistake can be made 
than to suppose that because the enemy enjoys the singular 
poiver of sudden concentration and dispersion, and ^f rapid 
transfer of force from one part of the theatre of war to another, 
it is impossible to carry out a strategical surprise upon such 
adversaries. . Indeed such enterprises are to a certain extent 
favoured by the contempt which irregular opponents enter- 
tain for the marching powers* of the regular;'. It appears 
that the Khalifa me^iit to confront Sir H. Kitchener’s army 
ill .a favourable position for defence two marches short of 
Omdurman, but that he wi^/ not prepared for the rapid advance 
of., the Aiiglo-EgyplSs;ii fcKces. Afi earlier incident in,, the re- 
conquest of the Sudan — ^the sinprise of Abu Haiiied by 
Cleiieral Hunter after a rapid* march of several days from 
near Hanidab — affords another remarkable illustration of 
strategical surprise by a disciplined force in a campaign 
against adversaries noted for their powers of movement. 

Still these examples, and others wlijeli might j?e quoted, in 
no wise disprove the fact th^fc ifl ^all wars the enemy is 
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as regards inoWlity •the, superior of the : regular army aiicl 
gains tl^ieby froni the strategical point of ■view. ■ 

While laying down the principle that th% strategical coii” , 
clitioiis in.',smaE wars .favour the .enemy; it is, necessary to 
point out, that the .extent, to which this is the cases-varies 
greatly with' the nature of the ..hostile forces. For; as.. .alre,.ad.y 
shown in Chapter 1 % these differ widely in their' co,iiipositioii 5 . , 
in their orgaiii^iationy and in the' circimistances under, which 
they take the fi^d in different cases. Sometimes the regular 
arm;f has to cope with a military system not unlike its own 
—the forces of Arabi Pasha in 1882 had, in appearance at 
least, a modern orgaiS^ation, and the Chinese troops who 
opposed the French in ISSi-^So were on the same footing. It 
is an iiiidoubted fact indeed that the more nearly the enemy 
approxiniates in system to the European model, the less 
mailed is the strategical advantage he enjoys. 

Strategy is not, however, the final arbiter in war. The 
battle-field decides, and on the battle-field the advantage 
passes oyer to the regular army. Superior armament, tlie 
force of discipline, a definite and acknowledged chain of 
responsibility, esprit de corps, the moral force of civilization^ 
all these -work together to give the trained and organized 
army an incontestable advantage from the point of view of 
tactics. ^ 

The tactical superiority of the regiilaiytroops is somewhat 
discounted, it is true, by tlLe.'enemy'’s rapidity of movement 
when in action, by his power of getting over difficult, ground 
and by the ph} 5 gkal endurance of waiTioi:§’ of this class,. But 
nothing can compensate' for- the-.clifierence in weapons, in 
training, in cohesion and in method, between regular troops 
and the forces of an uncivilized adversary. Preponderance of 
numbers may at times give victory to the other side, some local 
feature on the battle-field may turn the sc^ against the 
regular army,^he impulse of a ghazi rush may break the line 
and smother the efficacy; of overwhelming ascendancy in 
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amiaiEeiit, In the hills aiid m;the' jiifigle flie acti^dty and 
knowledge of the terrain of the enemy tend to niiniftiize the 
benefits which, disciplined troops enjoy owing to their weapons. . 

Mo rule in war is absolute. . But under the ordinary circiim- 
Stances under which small wars take place, and as a general 
rule dining their progress, the tactical conditions are all in 
favour of the trained 'and 'organized force! Man for man, the 
fanatic or cut-throat, the hardy nomad or the reckless savage, 
may match or be more than a match for the European soldier ; 
in the aggregate irregular' warriors fail, .d* ' , # 

And SC) we arrive at a great broad principle which stands Bine© teetical 
out clear, and well defined amid the vague tincertadrities 
which enshroud ail operations of this ' class. Since tactics 
favour the regular troops while strategy favours the enemy, 
the object to be sought for clearly is to fight, not to inaiiceuvre, 
to meet the hostile forces in open battle, not to compel them fco bring 
to give way by having recourse to strategy. Of course SotStoil 
exceptions to this rule will arise at times. They are rare, how- 
ever, and it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that, to beat 
irregular opponents and savages, the most efficacious plan is 
to engage them on every possible occasion. 

It .will sonieti,mes happen that the adversary takes up Uaualiy 

ground einiiieiitlv favourable to liis mode of combat, thus to figlit 
.... ... , . ' , the enemy 

immmisiiig tactical mieriorit}^ and m such a case it may be than to 

better to dislodge* him by some manoeuvre not iuvolving 
battle. Such conditions must, however, be understood to be tis position, 
exceptional. In the majority of cases which present them- 
.selves, the boldest Vill ht foiuid to be. the w^est course, and 
an assault, upo.ii the enemy— it may be on Ids flank, it may be 
on his rear— will prove at once a safer and a more efficacious 
procedure than some profound strategical combination de- 
signed to drive from his ground without a fight. It 
constantly occurs that the opponents of the regular troops 
have occupied a position from wbj.ch it is ijp.iperative that 
they should be dislodged. * Barely will it occur in such 
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a contingeiiey tliat. tlie officer, in commaEd : d0es,: not find, 
presented to Mm two alternatives— one of driving tlie" enemy 
, out, by force^ tlie .otber of demonstrating ag^Mi^st, Ms Miie of 
retreat; in sncb a manner that he will make his es.cape. : But 
, , . there . should . rarely be any doubt as to which alternative to 
folio Wv When there iS' a chance of a tight it should not. be 
; allowed to slip by. . . 

One single example may be cited in support of tHs, an 
example which illustrates with exceptional vividness and force 
^ the prtuciple enunciated above. 

Example of The Egyptian forces in 1882 had strongly entrenched tlieinselves in the 
lel-el-Kebir. important strategical position*^of Tel-el-Kebir, covering the point where the 
railway from Cairo to Isniailia and the fresh water canal f'to Nile 
delta and enter the shallow depression in the desert by w^hicli they reached 
the Suez Canal. This depression formed the line of advance selected by 
Sir G. Wolseley. The British expeditionary force having advanced to within 
striking distance of the Egyptian lines, it was necessary either to carry them 
by assault or to pass them by a flank march tlirough the desert. The latter 
course would ha^-^ compidled the enemy to evacuate their entrcnchiiients 
and to fail back into the delta, ^and it would in all probability have brought 
the British army on to well watered and highly cultivated ground without a 
serious action. But Sir G. Wolseiey’s great object was to fight a decisive 
battle in the desert ; for in the intersected ground beyond, Arabi Pasha 
^ could probably have avoided a general engagement, and could have carried 
on a harassing resistance for some time. It was also foreseen that, if 
the hostile leader and his troops foimd themselves being worsted and were 
given time for mischief, great damage might be done to Cairo and elsewhere. 
The surest means of averting this danger was to inflict a crushing defeat 
on the enemy, which w^ould paralyse his further action and which would 
enable Cairo to be occupied by a sudden coup. 

But the works thrown up at Tci-el-Kebir'a'ere evidently formidable, and 
to storm them in broad daylight would have incui^’ed most serious loss. 
Therefore it was de«^^dcd to attac]^^ the lines St dawn of clay after a night 
march in line of battle. The complete success which attended the execution 
of this plan is a matter of history. TheisBue which might have beem decided, 
though less promptly and less ahsolutely, by a strategical maacnuvre, was 
left to tactics to decide, and the result was a prompt and brilliant termination 
to the war. ■ " ^ , 
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n, brilliant and far reaching .■ success, ■, but #ie execution of to direct 
which bristles with difficulties. . Profound plans carefully 
irorked out oq paper in adyance are very apt to iniscariy when 
.they come to be. put in practice in irregular warfare, which is 
so offen' carried on in, a 'difficult and not very well known,,' 
terrain.. In Chapter IX it will be .shown how difficult it is , ■ , - 
to ensure co-operation between ''separate* columns and forces 
in this class of warfare, and any elaborate plan almost neces* ■ 
sarily means the attempt to manoeuvre a n«.mber of separate 
columns and forces with some definite object in view, ^here 
will often be temptation' to. attempt some far-reaching com- 
bination, but in nine' cases out of ten it wilt probably be 
better to fall upon the enemy with whatever forces are to 
hand and thereby to make sure of a fight, even if there be 
no hope of annihilating the foe. 

A good example of this has recently been prorided in the attempt of the 
Germans to surround the main body of the Herreros in the Water berg in 
1904. There were only about 2,500 troops «rith 30 guns actually engaged 
In this operation, but, broken up into small columns, they movei. very slowly 
owing to transport difficulties, and they had to operate oyer a wide extent 
of country before anything like a ring round the Waterberg w’-as completed. 

While this ring was closing in the enemy -was, however, breaking out through 
the intervals, and although there was some desultory fighting, the'result was 
that the Herreros with their wives, children, and herds, practically all 
escaped. They withdrew, it is tru^, into a district of sand-veld where they 
appear to have suffered severely. 

A^rapid movenienu of the Germans^ more or less concentrated and a 
sudden attack, would almost certainly have produced a greater moral effect, 
and it would have permitted of an energetic and obstinate pursuit by forces 
not already exhaustediby long marches jp a difficult country. 

• # 

In the latter days of the South African War of 1899-1902 
it came to be fully recognised that it was not elaborate 
manoeuvres, but rapid movement and attack ' wherever' the 
enemy could be fo%iid, whicji paid. The drives ” it is true, 
involved calbfully and deliberate planning. But that was 
a special phase of the can^aign,»and one which was only 
rendered possible by exceptional conditions as regards 
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blocMiouseSj aifd by*»tlie circumstances of . tte nase permit- ' 
ting of great developments of force. 

CSrcumstances wiU, no doubt, sometimes^a4se ■ where i 
desirable to resort do strategy; If the enemy has taken up a , 
position so formidable as to make its attack a risky op^ation, 
it may become unavoidable to manoeuvre Hin^ out of it ; or he 
may he covering some point the occupation of which mth. 
promptitude is essential, and it may he possible to reach this 
by a turning mo'Ffement ; or the immediate objective may be 
the fjlccour of some beleaguered garrison which may be best 
effected without fighting. In such cases engagements are to be 
avoided, and the general principle above laid down does not 
hold good. The following instances where commanders of 
regular troops have to a certain extent shirked actual combat 
and have gained their object by manoeuvres, and where their 
actidh appears to have been quite justified, may be quoted 
before concluding the chapter. 

(1) Tile ease of the Fre&ii hiarcli from Hanoi to Bacninli in 1884, 
already referred to on j). 55, is a good illustration. The occupation of 
Baeninh was most desirable in view of the moral effect which it must 
inevitably have in Tonkin, where the general situation gave rise to anxiety. 
The enemy was in great force, and had throwm up elaborate earthworks on 
the direct line. The French troops would, no doubt, have fought their way 
through succc^ssfully if called upon, but the losses must have been severe. 
By marching round the ho.stile flank -baeninh fell into the French hands 
almost without fighting, and the Chinese in consec|uence \?itlidrew out of 
this part of the theatre of war in ICaste. 

(2) Colonel Kelly in his advance for relief of Ghitral, while never 
hesitating to attack the hostile forces if these attempted to bar his \?ay, 
managed by detour^ over the hilisqo avoid cmiflicti^in some positions excep- 
tionally favourable to the enemy. His object was to reach a hard-pressed 
garrison with all possible despatch ; t-ke overthrow of the enemy w^as sub- 
vsidiary to the relief of Ohitral, and in this case the judicious course clearly 
was to fight when neeessar 3 % but not to court battle. The mountainous 
tracts between Gilgit and Mastiij W’ere eminently favourable for an obstinate 
defence, and the Chi trails showed considerable aptfciide in selecting formid- 
able positions to bar tlie road to Colonel Kelly’s column, in the two actions 
which were fought the British commander turned the enemy out of their 
positions by pushing detachments round their flanks. With a small force 
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having a difficult and dangerous task ''tO'- achiete,' dii%ct frontal attacks 
vroiild liav'e been quite out of place. ■ Under- such ■.eireiinistaiiees the broad 
principle that an Irregular opponent should be attacked and not iiiamBuvred . ' 
out of his ground cannot be said to apply. . 

■ Till o-bject in tins chapter lias been to explain tliat miice The question 
irregular ' Warriors have generally tbe advantage strategically 
over' disciplined forces, these latter enjoy a tactical superiority 
in virtue of their arms. ■ Before- closing it, however, a word 
may be said about , one especial difficulty tinder which the 
regular army labours in this 'class of warfare — care of the • 
wounded. Alike in their movements to and fro about the 
theatre of war, and when in the presence of the, .enemy on the , 
battle-field, the wounded are almost always a .special cause .of , 

' anxiety to the regular troops. Strategically as well as tactically' 

;tlie disciplined ariny is at a very serious disadvantage in this, 
respect. ^ 

Fighting against savages, Asiatics, Red Indians, and foes 
of that class, the responsibility for safeguarding the troops 
who may happen to be placed Iiors de coynhat is a^perpetiial 
source of worry to the commander. Nor does this difficulty 
arise only when campaigning against uncivilized races. In 
guerilla warfare in civilized countries the wounded can seldom 
be left to the tender mercies of the peasants in amis. Civil 
strife is demoralising and leads to pitiless reprisals on the part 
of soldiery and insurgents ; the partisan warfare in La Vendee, 
in the Peninsula, and in^Ciiba was marked by the utmost 
ferocity on the part of tlicbguerillas. It was, on the other hand, 
a most g,ratiiyin..g feature^of ' the -pFolonged struggle against the 
Boers ill 1901-190,2 that, even at a time when the British troops 
were sweepin,g the whole country' bare and were biiiniiig farms 
and collecting the Boer women and children into eopeentration 
camps whether thej would or no, when the contest had lost 
allsemblaiiceiof reg.ular warfare, .and when the. roaming ..bands 
of the enemy were suffering greali privatioi^ in what had 
degenerated into a hopeless resistai^e to overwhelming forces, 
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the Boers alin(?st intariably treated British woiinded who fell 
into th#ir hands with the utmost consideration. 

How tills may In later chapters the influence of this question of wounded 
troops tactical dispositions will appear. But quite apart 

strategically, from their being one of the many causes which nechssitate 
the maintenance of communications by regular troops in the 
field, the presence of wounded — and often of sick— will 
sometimes seriously hamper the strategical freedom of an 
army in this cla^ of warfare, and of this the following episode 
is a good example : — 

During the advance of Hir B. Blood’s division against the Mohmtlhds 
from Malakand, in 1897, his rear brigade was attacked one night in its 
camp by the Mamund clan, inhabiting a district on the flank of the general 
line of march. This clan was not concerned in the campaign, but its un- 
called-for hostility had to be dealt with and the brigade at once undertook 
punitive measures. The operations in the first instance led to heavy 
fighting, which will be referred to in other chapters, and they resulted in 
serious loss to the brigade — so long, indeed, was the list of casualties that 
the brigade was brought to a standstill The wounded could not be sent 
away, and to have left their, behind under adequate guard would have 
weakened --Geaeral Jefireys’ small force to such an extent that it could not 
safely have resumed the coercion of the recalcitrant clan. 

Other impedimenta, such as supply columns and spare 
stores, an army can take with it when it goes to fight, and 
if the worst comes to the worst they can be abandoned ; but 
the wounded cannot be mo-ved about like this, and they 
cannot be left in the lurch^ Transport for the supplies and 
stores exists, but it may not be .available if the number of 
the wounded grows ver;^ large." Thig question of the 
wounded constitutes a dificulty quite apart, and at times 
this will endanger the safety oj the entire force. 
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To AVOID DESULTORY WARFARE THE ENEMY MUST BE 
BROUGHT TO BATTLE, AND IN SUCH MANNER AS TO MAKE 
HIS DEFEAT DECISIVE. * , 

' 

In tlie last two clmpters have been pointed out the import- Prolonged 
aiice of a vigorous and masterful conduct of operations in 
these campaigiiSj ' and how their nature tends to render trial 
by battle preferable to out-manoeuvring the enemy in the 
theatre of war. In this chapter the object will be to show 
how essential it is to prevent the struggle from degenerating 
into desultory warfare, to regular troops the most tedious and 
harassing form which hostilities can assume. 

In campaigns of this class a main object to be aimed at Eeasonsfor 
is to shorten their duration. They take place as a rule in 
territories and in climates which do not suit the trained . 
soldier. Even where this is not the case, as for instance in 
some of the campaigns in South Africa, in Morocco, or in 
North America, the very facl4 of being on active service 
necessarily entails hardships on the troops, wliich in time 
causes wastage and leads to loss. The enemy fighting in Ms 
own country suffers far less^ and even if he suffers as much 
or suffers more, tlii^^does*not ju^ify the exposure of the 
troops to the risks of disease longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary, The experiences of small wars of the past all go to Troops suffer 
prove that the losses in men wHch the regular army sustains 
are due far more to sickness than to fire and sword — accurate 
statistics have ip many cases Been compiled, and they place 
this beyond question. There are exceptions^ of course, 
to this as to every other r-^e ip^^war — as fpi: , instance 
( 8336 ) 
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ill tlie case of i}ie campaign wliere the disaster at Isandl- 
whana hroiiglit the wastage, due to battle, up tou, figure rather 
higher than that arising from disease— but in most .operations 
of which details upon this point exist, and' especially where, the 
struggle has been prolonged as in Afghanistan, in the Russian 
expeditions against the Tekkes and in the case of Burma, 
it is sickness and ii/)t the loss involved by actual conflict which 
saps the strength of the regular army. The hostilities, 
moreover, often take place in unhealthy, and . even deadly, 
cliirates, in torrid, fever-stricken theatres of war such as 
Dahomey and Benin, as Tonkin and Achin; w^hen this is 
so the troops are decimated by ill health even when the war 
is of short duration. In the French operations against 
the Hovas, in 1895, they lost 3,400 out of a force of 
15,000 ; of these losses only a very few occurred in the battle- 
field. 

Supply Another reason why protracted operations are to be 

difficulties avoided has been already dealt with incidental! v in a 

render ^ ^ ^ 

protracted former chapter. Tliij? is the difficulty of supply. The pro- 
imde^We. vision of food for man and beast being so very serious a con- 
^ sideration in this class of warfare, it is obvious that, as a rule, 

every day’s delay means a waste of power. Just as the 
"" supply question tends to cut down the force detailed for the 

campaign, so it also tends to cut down the time that is avail- 
able. In the case of the Nile Expedition, sketched from the 
point of view of supply con pp. 68-70, it was essential that 
the task allotted to the Eiver Column should be completed 
within a given period. ^In all Campaigns in unproductive 
districts, time must be a very importaiffc matter. 

Enemy And there is yet another jreason for hastening the issue of 

organi^rwa^ suoh Campaigns. As already pointed out in Chapter ¥1, the 
forces. enemy is generally far more energetic in organizing his 
strength once the operation^, have cSmnieiiced, than he is 
■when they are merely impending. If aflowed time the 
hostile forc& are apt Co j^eegme much more formidable than 
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they would have been had the -war been j^oseciitc-d with 
greater rapids[3y at the outset, , 

This is illiiBtrated.l}y the French operations against Madagascar in 1.883" 
85. The jiroceeclings were, as far as hostilities on land were concerned, 
carried out in a very half-hearted manner and they drifted on over manv 
months. The Malagasies W'ere at the outset imprepared and without o^ani- 
zation ; but during the war the condition of their forces steadily improved 
under the guidance of Europeans, and 'they- were fa:^more forniidaHe at its 
conclusion than at its commencement. ■ The French obtained satisfactory 
terms of peace as a consequence of their hloc.kade of the island ; but the 
campaign on land was little better than a- failure. , , a 


Protracted campaignus are then .to, be avoided as far as 
possible, and the question how to- accelerate their progress 
is one which the commander and staff must ever keep in \iew. 
To -ascertain the- surest method of shortening their duration 
it is best to consider what are the causes of these delays %vhich 
are so mischievous. These causes are often preventible caij^es. 
Dilatory .proceedings may arise from bad organization or they 
may follow from insufficient preparation, questions \\dtli which 
we are not concerned here. They may arise from lack of zeal 
among subordinates, or they may be due to want o1[ energy 
in high places. But one of the commonest causes of opera- 
tions being unduly prolonged, is to be found in their having 
been allowed to drift into a desultory form of warfare, and 
this is a question of strategy and tactics. 

It may be accepted as a general rule that guerilla war- 
fare is the most unfavourable shaf)e wliich a campaign can 
take for the regular troops. At surprises and ambushes, at 
petty skirmishes, %t attacks on ^detached parties and at 
cutting off stragglers'*, the enemy is usually adept. Inti- 
mate acquaintance vith the t^rain, natural agility, cunning, 
and the warlike instinct which is natural in races where 
security of life and property does not exist, all cdmbine to 
make antagonists of Ais kind most formidable if the licBtilities 
are confined to operations of a guerilla character. In most 
small wars the enemy inclines to tjiigl^mode of clrrying on the 
( 8336 ) ", ^2 
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.campaiga, and--, sbkks more regular' engagements, and. it 
becomes necessary when this is the case to f Bren him into 
decisive action. During the French campaigns' against 
Abel el Kader it was found almost impossible to get the wary 
emir to fight. The Spanish armies were confronjtecl by 
the ^^ame problem, as were the American forces in the Philip- 
pines, British troaps have experienced the same difficulty 
in recent times in Burma, in the South African wars, and in the 
Tirah campaign^ It is a feature of most insurrectionary 
wars-on a small scale, as for instance in Montenegro in 1876-77. 
The great Circassian leader, Schamyl, kept the Eussians at 
bay for years with guerilla tactics ; it was when he formed his 
followers into armies and weighed them down with guns that 
his cause declined. The Poles in 1863 committed the fatal 
error of assembling in formed bodies ; had they confined them- 
selw^s to desultory warfare, their overthrow would have 
proved a far more difficult task for the Eussian armies. Still 
circumstances often are such that the enemy cannot be 
tempted into battle, and adheres entirely to the guerilla form 
of maldng war, and in Chapter XI this contingency is 
especially dealt with. 

Invertebrate, undecided leadership of the regular troops 
induces desultory operations, and guerilla warfare is merely 
the most aggravated form of desultory operations. Marches 
with no particular object in view or marches with no object 
apparent to the enemy, advances followed by retirements, 
attacks on hostile positions and^the abandonment of the 
ground after it has been — ^it ig operations such as these 

which raise the spirits of the hostile forces and which may lead 
to a prolonged, costly and inef ective campaign, disastrous to 
the health of the troops and damaging to the prestige of the 
civilized |)ower which has put them in the field. Every 
undertaking should have a definite alid distinct purpose, 
and once entered upon should be carried out to the end 
imless some insuperable ‘"'objection unexpectedly arises. The 
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enemy must Jje forced to understand tliat buWess is meant, 
that the regular army intends to accomplish whatev^ enter- 
prise it engages in. Half measures are fatal. 

(1) T||eEtiss 2 aii failures in the Caucasus were mainly due to the objectless Ixamples. 
character of their campaigns. They , would assemble a great force andinarcli ■ 
through the forest and over the hills to capture some stronghold, which ' 
they often W'ould find abandoned. Then they wouid march solenmy back 
again, harassed all the way by the warlike Circassians, Georgians, and 
Chechens, and would settle down into cantonments till the spirit moved 
them to undertake some similar spasmodic. enterprise.^ ■' ■ ■ 

,(2) During the campaign in Morocco in 1859, the Spanish forces allowed ^ 
themselves on several occasions to be drawn by the Moors Into purposeless 
engagements. Although they generally gained a certain measure of success 
in these during the actual fighting, they w’ere obliged at its termination to 
relinc|uish what ground they had won ; and the Moors interpreted this into 
a victory for themselves. Unpremeditated actions of this kind are to be 
deprecated ; they lead to loss for no advantage. On the occasions on which 
the Spanish troops deliberately and with a definite object in view^ attacked 
the forces of the Sultan, they were almost always rewarded with signal 
success. 

(3) The small Eussian columns sent against the Tekke Turkomans in 
1876-77, afford illustration of the evil of desultory, indecisive operations, 
although the Asiatic wars carriedput by the military forces of the TSar against 
inferior races have generally been conducted in a very different spirit. 
Detachments too weak to effect any good purpose were sent out with no 
very clear object in view, pottered about and after a time were driven 
back, the result being merely to damage Eussian prestige and to confirm 
the Turkomans in their hostile attitude. 

(4) The campaign against the Mah^ists about Suakin in 1885 w^as opened 
by the action of Hashin, consisting of the capture of some hills a few miles 
north-west of the town. One of these hill^ the furthest off and by far the 
largest and most important, was stormed in fine style ; but the bush about 
its base was thick, and at this p^int the action was indecisive. When after 
a short time the large hil was ajjandoned liie enemy at once reoccupied it ; 
and as the British force, aftexTeaving a garrison in zeriba? constructed some 
distance to the rear, thereupon retired back to Suakin, the Dervishes were 
Justified in concluding that, if not victorious, they at least had not been 
beaten. Two days later the British force commenced an advance soiitli- 
W'estwards, and the insignificant moral effect which the slighT success at 
Hashin had exerted over t%e enemy, Tj'as shown by the determined onslaught 
made upon it at "ilofrek* 

(5) In the Dutch campaigns in Achin their troops w^ere on more than on© 
occasion sent to capture a fortified# village* which, when captured, was 
promptly abandoned. A minor episode in 1874, may be unrated as an 
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instance of the ohjeetlesS'Sghting which wasrather a feature the operations. 
A patroliof one non-commissioned officer and six men with a native drummer 
went out further than was intended, and was attached and driven, hack,' 
the drummer being mortaEy wounded and being left behind. Several small 
detachments moved out to the place frdm different points, till some ‘200 
men were engaged, and in the end the enemy drew off. But the Dutch 
lost an officer and 3 men killed and 11 men wounded, having gained nothing 
whatever,' for the patroJ. was merely reconnoitring in advance' of the .Dutch 
lines and the enemy was not in force and was making no attack or even 
demonstration, 

4,s a general rule it appears to be desirable to avoid 
skirroishes unless the enemy compels the regular troops to 
engage in them. Sl^mishes mean desultory war. ‘‘Ne 
faites jamais de petits paquets a la guerre,” was a saying of 
Skobelef ’s. The tendency of skirmishes is merely to tem- 
porarily frighten the enemy, not to inflict lasting injury. 
Petty annoyance is the favourite weapon of the guerilla, and 
regular troops are sorely tempted to retaliate in the same 
coin, to haggle as it were with the hostile gatherings instead 
of enduring worry andr molestation for a season, biding their 
time tilf they can strike home. For instance, using artillery 
to drive ofi insignificant bands will seldom be desirable, they 
merely disappear to come again ; it is far better to tempt 
them into some rash action, to let them gather strength and 
courage and then fall upon them and give them a lesson 
which they will not forget. And it must be remembered 
that the smaller the scale gkf a conflict the less does the tactical 
superiority of the regular troops i;ell, for it gives the enemy 
a better chance of utilsiqg to th# full ids sltill in ambushes 
and ill pTofitfng by accidents of grotnd; the larger the 
detachment the less hable is^ it, generally speaking, to be 
overwhelmed by a sudden rush. 

To lay down as an arbitrary rule that it is better to con- 
ceal than to parade the strength of the rtigular army would he 
s improper, for the moral effect upon the adversary of a show 
of force is offeii great. IBjit g,t times it will be advisable to 
impresstthe hostile forcSs with the belief that they are con- 
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fronted by a»iess formidable opponent *tban* is in fact tbe 
case, otherwise i| may be impossible to get them fb fight. 

Whether concmlment of strength is, or is not, expedient de- 
pends entirely on. the nature of the enemy and cf the war. Brave 
and determined warriors like the Black Flags of TonMn^ the 

Zulus or the AcMnese, fanatics like the Mahdists or the 

' ■ ■ •. 

Afghan ghazis, rebels who have no alternative but to fight like 
the defenders of Delhi, will acept battle in any case. In the 
later French campaigns in Algeria on the oilier hand, in the 
Russian operations against Schamyl, in wars against the • 
Kaffirs, the Maoris and the Burmese, the great difficulty has 
generally been to bring on a decisive struggle — most unfortu- 
nately for the regular forces. 

For general engagements are the object to be aimed at. G^eneral 
Some losses may be suffered at the moment, but loss is saved fbf objTcTfco 
in the end. There can be no doubt that pitched battles fake aimed at. 
the fight out of adversaries such as have to be dealt with 
in these wars. The severer the conflict, the more the superi- 
ority of the regular troops is brought home to the enemy. It 
sometimes happens that, even when the enemy gains the upper 
hand, the havoc caused by arms of precision convinces him ^ 
that the cause is hopeless. Isandlwhana, so terribly disas- 
trous to the British troops, opened the eyes of the Zulus to 
the nature of the antagonists tlJey had to deal with and shook 
their confidence in their own invincibihty. The heavy losses • 

suffered by the followers of the MuUah in the fight at Gumburu 
ill Somaliland, where Colonel Plunkett’s force was annihilated, 
counteracted the effects of their victory. .• 

Ill 1864, in the early days of the %issian operations against Khokand, a Examples, 
detached sotnia of cavalry with a gun was surrounded by an immensely 
superior force of Khokandians at Ikan. * For two days the Russians defended 
themselves against overwhelming odds ; they inflicted great loss upon the 
enemy, and finally managed to escaipe. The moral effect inspired by the 
fight made by thi? detachment was very great ; although it was almost the 
only conflict of the year it appears to have gravely impressed the Kho- 
kandians as to have materially assitted^the Russians next year in their 
successful attack upon Tashkend, mentioned on p. 81. 
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The British victory # Ahmed Khel over a formidabie force of Afghans 
who, attacking with great determination suffered very hesfiry losses, had an 
excellent effect over the tribes round Ghazni, When^ir F. Roberts’s force 
some months later traversed the same district on the ma^eh from Ivahul to 
Ivandahar, no opposition was offered. 

In the second attack upon Bargai in the Tirah campaign t!^ British 
trooj_:^ suffered serious losses and only gained the day with great difficulty. 
But their victory seems to have enormously impressed the tribesmen, and, 
indeed, to have had tfie somewhat unfortunate result of impelling them 
to adopt guerilla tactics during the future operations. 

Examples of^Hs miglit be multiplied. Tbe enemy seldom 
figbife so well again after Laving had a taste of the arms and 
methods of a regular farce, and this is a powerful argument for 
bringing matters to a fighting issue. The rec oris of small wars 
prove beyond the possibility of doubt that the campaigns 
marked by a few general actions are those which are the most 
decisive and the most satisfactory. The Zulu war, in spite of 
itsj^nfortunate commencement, is a case in point. The mili- 
tary power of the Matabili was broken by their attacks upon 
the laagers at Imbembesi and Shangani during the first cam- 
paign in^that country. The Indian Mutiny was remarkable 
for the readiness displayed by the enemy in accepting battle ; 
had it been otherwise its final suppression would have been far 
more arduous. 

The Eussians in Central Asia have been very fortunate in 
finding their opponents, as a ruj^e, inclined for decisive conflicts. 
At Yedshar in 1866, a very large army from Bokhara marching 
in Tashkend in the hope^ of recovering that city, was con- 
fronted by a far inferior BussisGx force. A severely con- 
tested action ensued in fv'hich the latter was completely 
victorious. Two years later a decisive engagement was fought 
under the walls of Samarcand. ^ These two battles decided the 
fate of Turkestan, the capture of Tashkend having given the 
Russians a firm footing in the country to start with. Minor 
engagements have been conspicuous by th^ir absence in 
Central Asia. Almost every episode in the campaigns which 
brought the Cossacks to^Bekhsra and the sources of the Sir 
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Daria was an important operation or was^ and»to tMs may be 
attributed ttfe extraordinary success wMcb tbe I^ussians 
bave acHeved. * 

Tlie conditions of the struggle may of course compel the 
enemy commit himself to decided action, and it is a most 
fortunate circumstance when this is. so. In the Ahyssmian 
campaign, for instance, in 1868, King TheSdore had no choice 
except to trust to the natural strength of his position at 
Magdala with its defences and its guns, a|id to stand Ms 
ground when the British troops arrived. The first phaf e of 
the French invasion of Algeria — ^the oveithrow of the power 
of the Dey and seizure of Ms capital— gave the regular forces 
little trouble, for there w'as a distinct objective and one which 
the enemy was bound to cover ; as soon as General Bourmont 
efiected Ms landing, the forces of the Dey were concentrated 
so as to bar the French line of advance to Algiers and Aey 
were of course utterly defeated. The seizure of DelM by the 
mutineers in 1857 was not without a certain advantage to the 
British troops, for it led to tMs point becoming the^focus of 
the rebel movement, it raised the city into being a strategical 
centre of supreme importance, it bound the enemy firmly to 
that centre, and it enabled our forces by the capture of that 
centre, to strike a blow at the insurrectionary movement which 
utterly shattered the hostile ^^hances of acMeving ultimate 
success. In the Ashanti and Dahomey wars the British and 
French columns in each case aimed ^ the Royal capitals ; Kings 
Koffee and Benanzin werelEorced to bar the way as best they 
could and to thus Sjpose* their aifnies to the^risk of general 
actions in wHch the regular troops could bring their superi- 
ority in armament, in discipliiie, and in leadersMp decisively 
to bear. During the prolonged hostilities on the Red Sea 
Littoral near Suakin,^Osman Digna’s forces were always based 
upon the ferti]# district of Tolrar ; a natural disinclination to 
engage in military enterprises long deterred the J)airo authori- 
ties from occupying the locali*ty ; •but when at last in 1891, a 
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; , lorce : Was sent to ■ seize: and told it, the sagacions^Derrish chief 
recognized how far-reaching would be. the consequences, . and 
he made a resolute attempt to stop the Egyptiaii advance., .from 
Trinldtat ; this led to the decisive engagement at the' .'.ruins of , 
Tok§,r which finally broke up 'the Mahdist power; in;, that 
theatre of protracted and desultory operations. 

Owing to Battles, then, are the objects to be sought for by the 

getting ^ regular troops, and since the enemy as a general rule shirks 

acc^t battle open field, the strongest grounds exist for 

it is expedieih tempting him to fight, for drawing him on by skilful disposi- 
decTsTye ^ tions, and for inducing him to enter eagerly upon the conflict 
Tictorj when if Jxe shows symptoms of inclination for a battle. Where 
it is so difficult to bring matters to a tactical issue, it is clear 
that when efiorts in this direction prove successful the fight 
should be decisive. The question of luring such adversaries 
on%o action mil be dealt with in a later tactical chapter, 
as will also that of flank attacks and tinning movements 
aiming at the hostiler line of retreat — forms of operation 
rendered very necessary by the importance of beating the 
enemy thoroughly when he is brought to action. Battles 
being so desirable and so difficult to bring about, it stands to 
„ reason that when a conflict does occur the opportunity should 
be taken full advantage of. It must be fully realised that 
mere defeat of the adversary^ is not enough, the opposing 
r forces should be beaten so .thoroughly that they will not offer 

further opposition. They must if possible be in a military sense 
destroyed. Decisive victory is to be^sough^ for and not merely 


111 the Egyptiaii campaign of 18^, already referred to on p. 92, tlie 
recognition to its full extent of this important principle was a distinctive 
feature. Some days before the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, the Egyptian army 
came out in force from its entrenchments and attacked the British troops at 
Kassassin, where they were then rapidly concen&ating. The enemy was 
repulsed with little difficulty, and was followed up to withiii a short distance 
of Tel-el-Kebir. 'fhe Egyptianip works might possibly have been carried by 
assault then and there withoujj s^ioul^' resistance being encountered. But 
the British forces available on the spot at the time were not sufficient to 
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achieve aa absol^^itely deciaive victory, the cavalry were not ready to follow 
up a success at once, and in any case attack hy day on the hostilerfortiiica- 
tioiis must have entailed heavy loss. The troops were therefore recalled, 
the attack was <lelayed tlU everything was prepared, and the brilliant 
result which followed on this temporary postponement of decisive action 
justified, it conclusively. 

The expeiience gamed in small wars^of the past seems Battles 
then to point unmistakably to the need of so conducting 
operations as to bring about' general actions, and if possible 
decisive actions, and the reasons for this are feadily dedimible 
from the peculiar characteristics of such warfare. But, as 
pointed out in the last chapter, cases may arise — ^if a be- 
leaguered garrison has to be relieved for instance — when 
it may be wiser to avoid a battle, if that be possible %Yithout 
too great a show of weakness. And when a small force has 
some important task to fulfil, the carrying out of which will 
tax its strength, it may be undesirable to incur heavy %ss 
in conflicts not absolutely necessary. When Sir H. Havelock 
first advanced from Cawiipore for the*relief of the Eesidency 
at Lucknow he lost so heavily in three engagemaits — un- 
avoidable engagements in which the enemy was signally de- 
feated — that he was compelled to return to Cawnpore and 
await reinforcements, because with his diminished force he 
could not have accomplished w^hat he had undertaken. It is 
the same when a convoy has to be protected ; an irreducible 
minimum of force will be necessar;jr as escort and if this mini- » 

mum becomes diminished through losses sufiered by the way in 
battle, the escort isjao longer equal to its task and the convoy 
may be placed in great peril. The inconvenjence which will 
sometimes follow from a fight even if the regular force is 
victorious, is well illustrated by what occurred in the Bayuda 
desert in 1885 ; the heavy losses sufiered by the i^oliiinn at 
Abu Klea and about»Grubat, although the hostile attacks were 
beaten off witB great slaughter, so seriously reduced its fighting 
strength that, till reinforced, from E^rti, it wa§ barely strong 
enough to guard the great transport columns mider its 
protection. 
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CHAPTER IX. # 

Division of forcb, often necessitated by the circum- 
stances, IS LESS OBJECTIONABLE IN THESE CAMPAIGNS 
THAN IN REGULAR WARFARE. 

Usual DivfsiON of foice in the theatre of war is generally held 
divSionTf Strategy, and with good reason. An army broken 

force. up into fragments luns risk of being beaten in detail, because 

it may afford the enemy an opportunity of throwing his whole 
available strength into the scale at some particular point 
against a mere fraction of the total army which has been 
purinto the field. “ L’art de la guerre se reduit pour ainsi 
dire a un seul principe : reunir en un point donne une plus 
grande masse que r^nemi,” wrote Napoleon. Strategy 
and tac^cs alike are held to hinge upon the principle of 
securing superiority at the point of contact, and division 
^ of force tends to place the enemy in the position of putting this 
principle in practice. 

But even in regular war this rule is far from absolute. As 
long as the separated portions t)f an army are strong enough 
^ to hold their own against any hostile bodies likely to be 

brought against them, they run no risk. Circumstances will 
often render it impossible or undesirable to move the whole 
army as one compact force.' 

Conditions of In Small Wars separation in the field is often a necessary 
SSn^render consequence of the conditions of the campaign. In the first 
ife unavoidable place there frequently is more than one objective in struggles 
in small wais. nature. Thus in the Afghan war=» the cities of Kabul 

and Kandahar have always been in the first instance aimed at, 
necessitating at least two entirely different lines of advance. 
During the Indian Mutiny, 'DeBii and Lucknow became two 
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distinct gatliering points, of, tiie .lebel iorcef. . In" guerilla 
warfare the regular army of neces.sity becomes split up into 
many fractions — ts will be seen in Chapter XI, separation 
of force is the basis of conducting operations against opponents 
who ad^t this method of making war. 

Then again, the peculiar circumstances attending® the 
conduct of small wars often render a separation of force de- 
sirable even "when it is not ' dictated by the conditions of the 
case. The importance of rapid decisive Ci^mbinations has 
been referred to in former chapters. In roadless iiihospiimblo 
districts, however, quick, movements of large armies are im- 
possible, and in such theatres of operations the mobility of a 
body of troops is in inverse proportion to its size. ' Supply is a 
great difficulty, and only a certain amount of supplies can be 
moved along a particular route within a given time. Opera- 
tions take place in broken intersected country where ther^ is 
little room to deploy, and where only a limited force can be 
drawn up in line of battle. All this tends often to make it 


preferable, even if not absolutely necessary, to move in several 
columns instead of moving concentrated. 

Moreover, moral effect has to be taken into consideration. . 
The importance of impressing the enemy with a sense of his 
inferiority to the forces brought into the field against him, 
has been already dwelt upon. There can be no doubt that the 
spectacle of several well appointed columns of regular troops 
pouring into their territory, alarms the semi-civilized races 
and savages more than does? a single army, and for tins reason 
division of force is® often, expedie^jit. A skilful commander 
with well organized forces under his control welcomes an 
opponent who moves against Hm in several separate detach- 
ments, for, working on interior lines, he hopes to beat these 
one by one ; but the chiefs, to whom races such as*form the 
enemy in most^small^wars lo(Tk for guidance, possess neither 
the knowledge nor the skill requisite for turning to good 
account the division of the rggukr •forces into groups. To 
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beat in detail an army separated into fractions, a better 
military system is needed tban tribesmen, savages, or rebels 
can laf claim to, or than even fairly organized forces dike tie 
Chinese, or like tke Egyptian troops as tbey existed in the 
campaign of 1882, generally can boast of. Therefore, because 
invasion: by several lines tends to impress the adversary 
without as a rule involving serious risk, this plan of action 
is often adopted in operations against irregulars, even when 
the circumstances of the case do not in themselves dictate a 
division of forc^ 

The French operating against Tunis in 1886 invaded the 
beylik from several points, and the feeble resistance offered 
by the Tunisian people can largely he attributed to the alarm 
caused by this procedure of the invaders. The invasion of 
Manipur in 1891 was carried out by three converging columns. 
In many Indian frontier campaigns, the Black Mountain 
operations in 1888 for instance, several columns have entered 
the hostile territory and have exercised a great moral effec ■ 
upon the enemy, as was the case when two separate divisions, 
one in\Txling their territory from the side of Peshawur and 
the other from Malakand, and meeting in the heart of it, 
caused the complete submission of the Mohmunds in 1897, 

The appearance of numerous distinct invading forces 
.pg not only terrifies an antagonist who possesses neither the 
and (Jexterity nor the power too deal with them in the most 
effective manner, but it ;perplexes him and confuses his plans. 
In attempting to cover all points he covers none. In 
endeavouring to arrest the advance of each of the several 
invading columns he fails" to utilise his fighting strength to 
the best advantage. One of the greatest difficulties which 
the leader of a tumultuary assemblage labours under is to 
bow the whole to his will, and when irregular forces see their 
territory invaded from several points their chief must possess 
an exceptional personality, and must enjoy iin^isual authority, 
if he is to .. keep them concentrated for decisive action. 
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Many mstaiiees can be adduced’ from small ..wi^s to, shew liow 

true this is^ o^wMcli the following, may suffice., , 

.. . ,'■!» ' ■ , . ■ 

In the Ziiia war, ^though Ketehwayo’s mipis |sossessed a rude organiza- Examples, 
tion, were highly disciplined, and enjoyed -axtraordinary mobility, the fact 
that Ills territory was invaded at three different points seems to have so 
greatly Jteeoncerted the monarch that, although the British operations for 
some months were singularly ineffective, he made no attempt to carfy the 
war into Hat al. ■ « ,• 

It appears that during the Russian ex'pedition against Khiva, part of the 
Khivaii forces sent to check the column from Turkestan was withdrawn Just 
as this reached the oasis, being .moved' northwar^^s to reinforce the 
detachments confronting the column coming from the other side. I» con- ^ 

8er|uenee the Turkestan column was almost unopposed. 

11ie Ashanti war of 1874 illustrates this particuiarly well. The real 
line of attack ran northwards by the shortest. road leading fro.m Cape Coast 
Castle to Kumasl. But three detached forces -of limited .fighting value ,, 
worked independently in support- on the flanks. One of, these , fo.rc.es, ■ 
operating on tlie left, never penetrated into Ashanti territory at all, but in 
spite of this it appears to have contained a large hostile force. Another, on 
the nght, moved forward parallel to the main attack a considerable dlsti^iee, 
eventually retiring without fighting, but it likewise occupied the atten- 
tion of considerable Ashanti detachments. The third, which advanced by 
a line a long way to the right, possessed some fighting value and, penetrating 
far into the hostile territory, had to overcome some resistance. IJiis column 
eventually reaching Kumasi from the right after the place had been 
destroyed by Sir G. Wolseley’s main body and evacuated, retired by the 
same line as the main body had followed in its advance to, and withdrawal 
from, the capital. The Ashantis thus having four forces to deal with, 
detached large bodies to arrest the progress of two of them, neither of which ' 

were entitled to much respect, and by doing so they weakened themselves 
at the decisive point for no purpose. • 

There is another reason for im^ding the opponents’ terri- Several " 
tory in several distinct bodies whicli will in some of these 
campaigns render ^iich procedui^ desirable. This is that that, even if 
occasional!}^ when great* difficulties of terrtlin have to be way^^ 
overeonie or wffien accurate ^information of the theatre of fh® ®^bers 
war is unobtainable, it may be doubtful if the objective can be 
reached at all by any particular line. In such a!» ease it is 
dearly a wise prec^Slition to* move by several different lines if 
possible, sinci? it is fair to assume that all of the routes will not 
prove iinpracticabie. Such conditioaiB are no fioiibt unusual, | 
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but liistory slic^vs tl^at they will sometimes be found to exist. 

Iix tlie l^iissian campaign against Kliiva it will be reniemberecl 

that the Krasnovodsk column had to turn'^back on account 

of want of water, and that the oasis was subjugated by the 

other two. The Chitral campaign of 1897 also illustrates this ; 

had •Colonel Kelly’s column failed to reach the beleagured 

fort, it is doubtM if the army advancing from the south 

would have been in time to save the garrison. 

Separatiou It is the case,^tlien, that division of force is at times dictated 

permissin^ if <^i’cumstances, and is at other times rendered desirable 

eacli portion ] 3 y the Conditions in spite of the well known strategical objec- 
caii standby . . . i i t rt t • i m i i 

itself. tions to separation in the field. Splitting up the available 

of ju^d^ino- forces is, however, only justifiable when each fraction is strong 

requisite enough to Stand by itself and to hold its own against any force 

sticngth. the enemy will be able to bring against it. This is where 

the^ifiiculty arises in planning the campaign, because it is so 

often impossible to foresee how far the opposing forces may be 

able to assemble in any particular part of the theatre of war. 

When it is so hard to Estimate the total hostile strength, it 

naturally is often quite impracticable to calculate the amount 

of fighting power which may have to be dealt with along one of 

the several lines of operations. The great mobility which 

' the enemy enjoys, the suddenness of hostile concentrations, 

and the complete disintegration of the opposing forces after 

a reverse, all tend to compheate the problem. Moreover, 

there is always a chance that the antagonists may possess a 

chief who will know how to profit by the separation of regular 

armies in the field. At one crisis of the campaign in the Indian 

Mutiny the rebel leaders displayed sufficient grasp of the art 

of war to gravely imperil the -safety of the British armies ; 

this was when they launched a formidable force against Cawn- 

pore while Sir Colin Campbell was carrying out his first 

relief of Lucknow— had they"" been a little prompter, the 

Cawnpore garrison might have been destroyed before the 

Lucknow force could get back, to its assistance. : 
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Bii.t it must always be ■^remembered tbat separation; in tbe Separation 
field is very dangerous to an army if there is anydonUt-as to 
its superiority aver the forces opposed toit. The disastrous 
termination to the first occupation of Kabul in 1841-42 was; established, 
in the ft’st instance largely due. to the detachment of sjiiaU 
forces far away towards the Hindu Kush. The vacillation of 
those in high command soon became apparent to the Afghans, . 
to whom it seemed as though- the , invaders feared to 
take any energetic action. The forces bf the enemy 
grew apace, they began operations by swallowing up 
the isolated fractions, and these small successes encouraged 
the hostile swarms which were gathering so ominously 
in proportion as they disheartened the central body of troops 
at Kabul. The first Afghan war was, of course, a somewhat 
exceptional case, for at the very root of the art of the elective 
conduct of operations against irregular antagonists are fhe 
assumption and the maintenance of a dominant bearing in the 
theatre of war. Still, circumstances sometimes arise which, 
for a time at least, impose upon the regular troops a cautious 
attitude, and wdien this is the case a splitting up of the army is 
wholly inadmissible unless each detached portion can be trusted 
to act decisively in case of trouble. The disasters suffered by ^ 

the Eepublican troops in La Vendee prior to the arrival of 
Hoche upon the scene, were largely due to their being scat- 
tered about in small bodies, which from their organization and - 

nature were quite incapable of striking effective blows against 
the insurgents. 

It is obvious that, c the longer tne divided portions of an Difficulty of 
army are kept apart and the further the distance they have 
to march before uniting, the greater is the risk of failure, co-operation 
When the French were advancing to occupy Bacninh 
Tottldn they moved %>r some^days in two distinct forces, ^ , 

^ . I T, ’intended to 

the idea bemf that these should meet at the strong- mite for some 
hold and attack it from two ^sides, but % one of the 
two columns came late upon* the s6ene. The same thing 
(8336) 
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occurred storMy afterwards . iu tlie attack on Hung Huaj 
where ihe plan of cooping up the Chinese was well conceived 
but where it failed in execution. To ensure^ the simultaneous 
arrival of the separate bodies demands very careful calcula- 
tion of times and distances, even under the most fatiourable 
circumstances. But in theatres of war of which no accurate 
maps exist, and *oi which the topographical features and 
communications are imperfectly known, it is almost impos- 
sible to make aicorrect forecast of the length of time which 
tro Jps will take to reach some spot at several marches 
distance. Operations of this character are dangerous in 
regular warfare owing to the fact that an alert opponent 
may bring his whole army to attack one of the fractions 
on the march. In small wars, on the other hand, the fear is 
rather that one of the fractions will, owing to unforeseen 
difficulties of terrain checking the other, arrive prematurely, 
and that the plan of operations will miscarry in consequence. 



CHAPTER X. 


Lines of communications, their liabihty. to 'attack,^ the' 

BRAIN THEY ARE UFON THE ARMY, AND %Jm CIRCUMSTANCES ■ 

UNDER WHICH THEY CAN BE DISPENSED ' 'WITH. . . 

It is Eot proposed : in this chapter to disguss the^ proper OrgMikatioB 

orgaiiimtion of a line of communications, a subject wHe*h is eonwimk-a- 

somewhat outside of the scope of this work. Suffice it to 

. A t>e coBsiderecl 

say that an elaborate arrangement of posts and depots, a well in detail. 

regulated chain of' command, and a sound system, of decen- , 
tralkation mider 'which local commanders are given great 
powers, are the essential features of the system. Many 
military works exist, official and unofficial, which explain^the 
organization. In this chapter the object will rather be to 
draw attention to the drain which, owing to the hostile 
methods of fighting, the protection of lines of commimications 
makes upon an army operating in such districts as usually 
form the theatre of small wars, and to consider the circum- 
stances under which communications can be dispensed with 
altogether. * . 

The necessity as a rule of maintaining communications 
with the base, and the freedom which the enemy enjoys in 
this respect, have been already r^erred to as showing how, 
strategically, the regular troops are in these wars at a dis- 
advantage. ComiHunications crecnp the operations of the 
regular army, they act as a drag on its mobility and they tend 
to tie it down. But there is*another respect in which lines 
of communications in warfare of this character prove a very 
serious difficulty — ^tliey are often of immense length and are 
generally muqji exposed to* hostile enterprises. The con- 
sequence of this is that their protection absorbs a large 
proportion of the forces in the^theatije of war. 5 

(8336) . ' ■ H 2 ' 
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Lines of commiiMications may lead tliroiigli districts wLere 
the tei^tper of the population is intensely hostile^ and when 
this is the case the posts and depots along "^^the linej and the 
convoys and detachments passing between them, are so con- 
stantly exposed to attack that special troops have to<be told 
off to provide against it. Hot only may operations be directed 
against the line by the military forces of the enemy, but the 
depredations of the local population are a constant source of 
anxiety. Moreover, experience shows that in small wars lines 
of cSmmxmications through an enemy’s country are often of 
great length, and this obviously adds to the difficulties of their 
efficient protection. The distance from Peshawur to Kabul was 
1 60 miles, nearly the whole of which ran through rugged tracts, 
infested with turbulent marauders and inhabited by un- 
friendly tribes. The distance from Zula, the base on the Red 
Ses» to Magdala was 380 miles. From Majunga on the coast 
to Antananarivo the distance traversed by the French was 
about 230 miles, and for about 130 miles of this they main- 
tained a- regular line of communications ; beyond that point 
the force moved as a flying column. 

In European campaigns the army which invades the 
territories of its adversary can generally cover its communi- 
cations ; it is indeed one of the main principles of strategy 
in regular warfare that an army^must do so if it is not to expose 
itself to the gravest dangers. The fighting force protects its 
communications itself by the direction of its march and as 
a result of the extent covered by its frontage. But in small 
wars this is impossible as alrule. What happens is that a body 
of troops pushes far into a country the whole population of 
which goes to form the enemy ^ the fighting force at the front 
deals with such opponents as it meets with or as strive to 
prevent it reaching the point it aims at ; hit behind the fighting 
force the line of communications leading ba^^k to the base 
requires a separate force, or several separate forces, as a guard. 
When this line of commimicatiGns is of great length, and when 
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the inhabitaiiis of the theatre of .war are %vei on.. the, alert to, . 
harass the - regi^-ai^ troops, the detachments neeeslary to , 
render the line secure accumulate until they become a most' 
serious drain on the available resources in men. 

In an earlier chapter , it has been- pointed out ^.how Examples. 
t,he fe.ar of exposing the communications q|, the expeditionary , 
force to menacing tribes, the intervention -of 'which in the . 
struggle had not been foreseen, brought the troops to a stand- 
still completely in the Ambela campaign, Difring the Spanish 
invasion of Morocco in 1859, their army advanced towards 
Tetuan from Cfeuta, and the line of communications was only 
exposed to hostile enterprises on one side owing to its being 
contiguous with the shore ; nevertheless it was the case that the 
route was never secure and that only strong detachments 
could be sent along it with safety. In 1874 the enemy closed 
in upon the line of communications of the main British force 
advancing into Ashanti, and completely severed it at times. 

During the Boer war in 1881 the hostile demonstrations 
against the communications of Sir G, Colley’s force Sb Mount 
Prospect led to his marching a part of the troops at his 
disposal back to clear the road ; the result of this move was 
the fight near the Ingogo, in which the column was brought « 
to action by the Boers in a most unfavourable position. 

Unless, in fact, an adequate force is detailed to protect the 
line, or lines, of commmiications ii|.ere is always great risk of 
their being cut temporarily or permanently. 

It is surprising what forces •^s guarding of the com- 
inunications absorbs* In the Afghan campaign the number troops 
of troops employed on the Khaibar line between Kabul 
and Peshawiir in March 1880, was more than 15,000 men ; 
at the same time the Kabul field force consisted of only 
about 12,000 men. tleneral ^kobelef made great efiorts to . 
get every available man up to the front for his operations 
against DengHl Tepe in 1880^ thg dsetachmentS on the com- 
munications being reduced to the^ lowest possible limits 
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consistent witli tlie safety of the various posts ; yet^ while the 
army at the front mustered a bare 8,000 ' men, the troops 
on the communications mounted up to about 4,500, or to over 
one-third of the whole force. In desert campaignsf where 
the Wells mark the only points suitable for posts on the 
routes leading ba^k to the base, large forces are seldom 
required for the defence of the line of communications, because 
the number of posts to protect is of necessity small. But, 
considering small wars as a whole, this loss of fighting strength 
due to the drain caused by the obligation of guarding the com- 
munications is a distinctive and a very inconvenient feature. 

It is partly due to the difficulty of guarding a line of com- 
munications and to the drain which this creates on the strength 
of the army as a whole, that in operations of this sort cases 
so #f ten occur of regular forces abandoning their communica- 
tions altogether. But there are also other weighty argimients 
to influence the commander when it becomes 'a question 
whether^ such a procedure, a procedure seldom attempted in a 
great campaign, should or should not be adopted. 

An army cast loose from its communications enjoys 
great liberty of action. The very fact of its being so situated 
gains'tliereby. shows that it is independent as regards supplies. It can 
turn in any direction, and the enemy can only foil its plan 
of campaign by meeting it upon the battle-field. This is the 
reason why the system: of flying column — self-contained 
bodies of troops roaming through the theatre of war — ^is so 
largely adopted in irregular warfare. Small flying columns 
form, as a matter of fact, a most effective protection for the 
line of communications of an army. They can move out 
and deal vdth any gathering of hostile warriors threatening 
the line in decisive fashion, and are in the meantime 
unhampered by solicitude as ^to their own jqommiinications 
inasmuch as they can always return intact to their starting 
point. By employing |uch columns freely, a chain of com- 
munications may be maintained, which in reality consists 


Liberty of 
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merely of detached links. To deal with'^ foe^who resorts to 
guerilla warfare, flying columns must be largely employed in 
any case, as wiU be seen in the next chapter. 

When the army itself abandons its communications and It inTokes 
thus becomes a fljdng column, the fact of its being a seK- 
contained force, ad-wantageous as this is in certain respects, accompanied 

^ « (ft ; uV largs 

has also very serious drawbacks. For it tollows as a matter conToys. 
of course that the troops are burdened mth wounded and with 
great supply trains and columns carrying military stores — 
sufficient to make good whatever is expended during^ the • 
whole time that the army is cut off from its base. This means 
a mass of transport^ and all this transport has to be protected. 

The size of the train relatively to the strength of the force 
depends of course upon the length of time which it is to be 
adrift; but it is in ah cases bound to form a troublesome 
charge, and it may become a veritable roili-stone rcmnd 
the neck of the commander if it swells to excessive dimen- 
sions. 

The conditions of one phase of the Tirah campaigji of 1897 
were no doubt exceptional, still they afford a most remark- 
able example of comparatively speaking large forces moving 
through a theatre of war as two flying columns. In this case 
the Anglo-Indian army burst into Tirah from the rear, striking 
the head of the valleys whicfe form that remarkable tract of 
country. The object was to overrun this territory of the 
Afridis and Orukzais and, having entered it as it were by the 
back door, the obvious trend of the invading army was towards 
that part of the enemy’s country which borders upon the 
Panjab. In moving in this direction the invaders were 
approaching their own country, and they could advance in 
full confidence of finding supplies and every requisi^je prepared 
for them. Commu«ications were therefore abandoned and 
the army, splJt in two, descended the vallejj^s of the two rivers 
which drain Tirah, each moving ind^endently §s a large flying 
column. 
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Iix the various^-cainpi^igiis which the British and Egyptian troops have 
carried out against the followers of the Mahdi, the principle of moving as a 
force independent of communications has often been well illustratedj and 
the difficulties caused by the great transport train necessary under the 
circumstances, has been made manifest. In the operations of the Desert 
column between Korti and Metemma, for instance, the force F^as prac- 
tically a flying column, and it was greatly harassed by its convoy of supplies 
and stores. When the enemy was found in force near Abu Klea, a zeriba 
had to be formed for tie convoy to remain in under protection of a part 
of the troops, while the rest went out to fight their way to the wells. 

During the French advance from the Weme river to Abomey in the 
Dahomey campaign^ General Dodd’s force was practically a flying column 
with% large convoy to protect ; this convoy often proved a sore inconvenience 
during the numerous engagements which took place. 

At Ahmed Khel, when Sir D. Stewart’s force was marching from 
Kandahar to Kabul without maintaining its communications, the necessity 
of guarding the great trains upon which the army depended, prevented an 
efiective pursuit of the Afghan tribesmen after they had been beaten off. 

During the march of half Sir W. Lockhart’s force down the Bara valley 
from upper Tirah, the transport columns were a constant source of anxiety, 
ext^ding as they did over a great distance on the mai'ch and thereby greatly 
scattering the force in an extraordinary difficult country. 
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There is of course great difierence between an army 
merely pasting itself loose from its communications for an 
operation which can be concluded in a few days, and the 
same army becoming a flying column for a considerable time 
and with a view of making some lengthy march— the supplies 
and stores required for some very short period seldom become 
a really serious burden to the*^ force. The final advance to 
Kumasi from beyond Amoaful was made as a flying column, 
supplies for four days being carried ; but the troops readily 
agreed to make their rations last six days, and in conse- 
quence there was practically no convoy at- all. The conditions 
were altogether difierent in the case of Sir D. Stewart’s march 
from Kandahar to Kabul, a ""distance of about 260 miles 
which toolf about six weeks to cover, and also in the case of 
General Duchesne’s final advance^to Antai^anarivo, abandoning 
communications a distance of 100 miles. ^ 

Often the at^andonmeriJb of communications is not complete. 
Although Sir H. Stewart^s 'iorce which crossed the Bayuda 
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Desert to Metemma was to all iiitents afid pi&poses. :a ..flyiag, 
coliiiiiiij it left ill rear of it as it advanced a cliaiii of defensive . 
posts; in virkie of their existence it was .possible to. send 
strongly guarded supply convoys backwards and forwards 
between the coliiiiiii and its base. . .TMs was the principle also 
in the later days of the South African war of 1899-1902 when 
the campaign had become one against nomad bands of guerillas. 

In warfare of this nature there is always risk of the com- 
munications being cut, and the-^ situation in tlfe theatre of war 
in fact is sometimes such that it is really very much a matter of 
opinion whether a line of communications can be properly, 
said to exist or not. 

.But ill the case of Sir D. Stewart’s march quoted above Examples of 
and of Sir F. Eoberts’s march from Kabul to Kandahar a few 
months later, there was no doubt upon this point. The forces 

: T \ • • r •.'t B^unications 

absolutely abandoned their lines oi communications for The for a 
time. They were completely adrift. For a space they dis- 
appeared into the heart of the enemy;’s country, and to the 
outer world their position and their progress wete quite 
unknown till they reappeared near the goal they were aiming 
at. Such incidents are of very rare occurrence in regular 
warfare — ^the solitary instance of such an operation upon a 
great scale of late years has been General Sherman’s famous 
march through Georgia to the^sea. But as long as an army 
is fully equipped, is prepared for the enteiprise, and is 
capable of dealing efiectively witli any opposition it may 
meet with, the undertaking is not necessarily dangerous or 
even difficult. An<f*when, in addition to thfe, the force is 
proceeding to some secure point where it can depend upon 
establishing its communications afreslp^ the operation may 
become quite a simple one. In this latter respect the march 
from Kabul for the lelief of Kandahar difiered widely from 
the march of *Ae Ghazni Field Force, for Sir F. Eoberis had 
a beleaguered force as his objective, ngt merely adjunction with 
a friendly army. • * 
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Tke last Ifglian war ftumislies anotter and even more 
strikii% instance of abandonment of communications. TMs 
was wlien Sir F. Roberts first advanced fBom tbe Knrnm 
valley to Kabul. Unable to spare the troops necessary to 
guard his conmiunications, he organized his army as^ a flying 
column and advanced into the heart of a' difficult, country 
against a great oriental city, a city noted as a hot-bed of 
fanaticism, guarded by a considerable body of fairly armed 
troops, and i^Toimded by warlike tribes who could be 
depended upon keenly to resent the intrusion of an invader 
into their territories. In this case a telling blow speedily 
delivered was imperative, and it was essential to strike at 
once. The force was compelled by the circumstances to cast 
itself loose from its communications, and its capture of 
Kabul was a signal exploit — a memorable feat of arms. But 
tl^ operation was somewhat hazardous, and it serves rather as 
an illustration of the startling results which can in warfare of 
this nature be obtaiu^d by boldness and resolution, than as 
an example readily to be followed in the future except when 
there is no help for it. 

It must not be forgotten that an army without communica- 
tions in a hostile country, which meets with a reverse, is in a 
very serious plight. Especially is this so if the population is — 
as is so often the case — meMy waiting for an opportunity 
to rise t:,n masse and tread the invader down. Hicks Pasha’s 
force appears to have been destroyed actually on the battle- 
field of Shekan ; but, isolated as it was in the desert and with 

t ’. ■ , Qi : 

is most improbable that, even if the 
termination of the fight had been les"t disastrous, the hapless 
army could ever have got back to the Kile. Not the least 
important function of a line of communications is that of 
serving as a line of retreat in case of n^^ed, the posts along it, 
fortified as they usually are, afford refugee and pivots of 
defence to tl*:e army in its rearward march. A force which has 
no such line to follow, ihay have to fight its way through ever 
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increasing hoatile legions rigM back to wKere it' started from. ... 

It lias no tempomry asylum near at hand, where it can gain 
a brief respite ^rom hostile attacks and recover from defeat, , 
and m^ng to its isolation it runs grave. risk of being utterly . 
destroyed. .The disastrous -retreat from Kabul in 1844^ is a,. . 
case ill point. ^ 

Then there is another matter with regard to an army incoiiveui- 
wMcli has abandoned its communications which should 
mentioned here. Co-operation between it and other forces from the 
in the theatre of war is rendered very difficult because its uiSbleTo^' 
niovements are unknown. Information as to the course of 
e vents and of changes in the military situation cannot be with which it 
imparted to it. It is in the dark as to the progress of the ^^operating. 
operations as a whole. The broad strategical conditions of 
the campaign may be transformed without its commander 
being aware of it. He cannot communicate with other forces 
with wliich it is desirable that he should act in combination, 
in case he is obliged to vary his pl^n. The inconvenience 
wHcli may arise from this is remarkably well illustrated by 
what occurred in the beginning of 1885 in the latter part of 
what may be called the fighting phase of the Mle campaign. 

Tiie columns which advanced from Korti respectively to Metemma and » 

to wards Abu Hamed, were flying columns — ^communication between them 
and Korti took some days. When Khartum was discovered to have fallen 
the whole situation in the theatre of w-ar completely changed, and the 
object which the expedition had in view, ftamely the relief of that fortress, * 

ceased to exist. The British Government having resolved that the Mahdi 
must be crushed at Khartum, Lord Wolseley decided that an autumn cam- 
.paign would be necessary- ^ 

He wa-s not awmre that Sir R. Builer’s column had in the meantime been 
obliged to fall back with its transportyc^rippled, and to abandon the steamers 
which had come from Khartum. Unacquainted with the actual condition of 
the force, he ordered it to move on Berber and to meet General Bracken- 
bury’s column there, T^en, when he heard of its retrograde movement from 
Metemma to G^kdiil, he determtned, not knowing how completely its 
transport had broken down, that the Desert Column should return to near 
Korti and that it should then follow the B^ver Column %|ong the Mle, and 
he issued orders to that effect. It%as no^till a few days later that Lord 
WoLseley learnt that the Desert Column was quite incapable of undertaking 
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any enterprise Ii{Volriii% mobility." He'. was also unaware tbat'tbe Eiver 
Coliimn^iad met with nnexpected difficulties, and that in conseqiieiice it was 
doubtful if its supplies w-ould hold out. ' It w"as ''only ■ when : this ne\vs 
arrived that It was decided to recall both forces to hear Korti. Thus, 
detailed orders w'ere twice over issued under a misapprehension of ilie 
existing conditions. This misapprehension arose from the fact that the 
two forces were hying columns and that they had no means of direct and 
immediate communication with the commander-in-chief. 

It is cleaig then, that many objections exist to an army 
abandoning its^, communications and advancing as a flying 
coldmn. Under certain circumstances the course is perfectly 
justifiable, conditions will arise in small wars which may 
compel such procedure to be adopted, it saves the drain upon 
the available resources in men which a line of communications 
almost of necessity involves. But it is not a strategical 
mancBuvre to be undertaken lightly, except as a temporary 
expedient or as a minor operation of war, and it is absolutely 
essential that a force which in this manner casts itself loose 
in the theatre of war, should have an organization calculated 
to meet^the special requirements of the case and based on a 
full acquaintance with the conditions of the campaign. 


CHAPTER. XL 


■ CtUEBILLA 'wABFARE m GENEySAL. 

It has been pointed out in earlier chapters that guerilla Guerilla 
warfare is a form of operations above all thing# to be avoided, 

The whole spirit of the art of conducting small wars is to strive ♦ 
for the attainment of decisive methods, the very essence of 
partisan warfare from the point of the enemy being to avoid 
definite engagements. The inconveniences and dangers to 
regular troops when the adversar}^ adopts this attitude, are 
fully recognised by competent commanders. But no amount 
of energy and strategic skill will at times draw the eneMy 
into risldng engagements, or induce him to depart from the 
form of warfare in which most irregulaj warriors excel and in 
which regular troops are almost invariably seen at thek worst. 

It is only proposed in this chapter to treat of the strate- 
gical aspect of carrying on guerilla warfare — or rather of the ^ 

means by which adversaries depending on this system of 
conducting hostilities can best be dealt with. In those which 
discuss mountain and bush # warfare, outposts, surprises, 
ambushes and raids, the methods by which the hostile 
procedure can be best met as a question of minor tactics, 
are touched upon in more detail. 

The aptitude wii^ch such opp?»nents as legular armies 
have so often in these campaigns to cope with, display in 
harassing the troops who have ]?enetrated into their fastnesses, 
is known to all They revel in stratagems and artifige. They 
prowl about waiting ^or their opportunity to pounce down 
upon small parties moving without due precaution. The 
straggler and camp follower are then natural ^prey. They 
hover on the flanks of the coluftm/feaiing to strike but ready 
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to cut oS detaghLine2p.ts wMch may go astray. It is not onlyj 
so to jjpeab, the rank and file who are masters of this branch 
of the military art^ leaders are produced who excel in con- 
trolling the scattered bodies engaged in it, and who give to 
it direction and vitality. A glance back over the small wars 
of an hundred years reveals few chiefs of imperishable renown 
in the ranks of thefoes who have opposed the forces of civilza- 
tion, few personalities figuring large in history. But a few 
great names are^handed down to us, and these are not the names 
of 2^ien who led great hosts to battle, they are the names of 
commanders of guerillas and banditti. No one to-day remem- 
bers who led the Khalsa armies at Sobraon, or the BelucMs 
in Scinde, but Abd el Kader and the Circassian Schamyl 
figure among the great soldiers of the age. Charette and 
Andreas Hofer still live in history, not as patriots only but 
algo as masters of one form of the art of war. Tantia Topi 
owes liis reputation not to Kalpi and Cawnpore, but to the 
months when, with a dwindling following and bound to 
a declining cause, he kept the field while the British hunted 
Mm in vain. x 4 .nd De la Rey, De Wet and Botha never fully 
displayed thek rare gifts of leadersMp till the Boer armies 
had been dissipated, and till the great struggle in South Africa 
had degenerated into a thoroughly irregular campaign. 

Guerilla warfare is what the regular armies always have most 
to dread, and when this is directed by a leader with a genius 
for war, an efiective campaign becomes well-nigh impossible. 
The guerilla has ever been a thorn in the side of the organ- 
ized force . It^vas so in the Beuinsular w^lr, where the Spanish 
partisans proved a formidable foe to the French invaders. 
Fra Diavolo and Ms brigand bands were almost a match 
for the veterans of Massena in Calabria. The Cossacks, 
masters of this method of conducting derations, contributed 
almost more towards bringing about the terrible disasters 
wMch befel ike Grand Army on its retreat from Moscow, 
than did the rigours of k Rusrian winter or the combinations 
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of the able commanders of the pursuing Before the 

last Russian Intervention in the Balkans the, Turks* foniid 
the Monteneg^iis far more difficult- to subdue , than .the , 
organized Serbian armies. It is .because of this that the art of , 
combathag the guerilla method of conducting operations 
deserves especial attention when small wars are in, que.#ioii.. ; 

Moreover, experience proves that even whdh there have been 
at the outset armies to beat in the field, , the campaign will 
drift on in desultory fashion, long after .these Jiave been over- 
thrown, and, that in small wars guerilla operations are aMost * 
invariably a feature of some phase of the struggle. 

The terrain has much to say to effective conduct of partisan Influence of 
warfare on the part of the enemy. The Philippines and ■ 
Brittany like Pastille and Trans-Caucasia, present theatres of 
operations eminently suited to operations of this class. New 
Zealand, the kloofs and bushland of Kaffraria, Burma, Mid 
Achin, all fitted to a nicety the guerilla tactics of opponents 
designed by nature to pursue this form of war. Hilly and . 
broken ground or districts clothed in jungle growth and 
thickets especially lend themselves to these very desultory 
operations. On the prairie, on the veld and on the steppes, on ^ 

the contrary, guerilla methods can only be adopted by 
mounted men, whose mobility at least partially compensates 
for the lack of cover as they approach their foe. 

Surprise is the essence of such operations^ — surprise, with B^omptitude 

, , ,1 , » - ^ . andresolutTon 

retreat ere the opponent can recover, as a sequel, and in con- essential to 
sequence the combinations of the enemy are of ^®<^^sslty 
framed on a small scaje. Surprises ^th large f^ces are difficult 
to carry out. The Boers, it is true, managed some of their most 
effective strokes with comparatively speaking strong com- 
mandos, blit the withdrawal of any large force when^once com- 
mitted to action is always most risky. Guerilla warfare, in 
fact, means afaiost of necessity petty annoyance rather than 
operations of a dramatic kind. Such capricious methods of 
conducting operations are b€st by a resolute^ plan of 
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campaigE and*by m organization favouring' rapid and ener-, 
getic counter-strokes. Surprise can, to a certMn extent,. be 
guarded against by measures taken for security. But', tlie 
escape of tbe enemy can only be frustrated by having troops 
ready to follow up at once and to follow up effectively. 

Tbe French operations in Algeria during many years of 
war will ever servb to illustrate what is the right way and 
what is the vTong way of dealing with an antagonist who 
adopts the guerPla mode of war. Abd el Kader was a partisan 
leadhr of the foremost rank. He intuitively grasped 
the conditions of the case. He recognized at once that 
his followers could not hope to beat the trained soldiers 
of France in open battle. His personal ascendancy over the 
nomads of the south and over the wild Berber hill-men, enabled 
him to play the strategist from wherever his wandering abode 
might be, over a vast extent of country. For years his bold 
and sudden strokes bewildered the French leaders. He had 
full information of their slow, deliberate movements. He 
knew when a garrison was drained of troops and he straight- 
way fell upon it. He cut communications and he swept away 
convoys. But by 'the time the French had assembled their 
forces for a counter-stroke, and had dragged their guns and 
impedimenta to the spot, the hostile body which had done 
the mischief had vanished into the desert, or had flown to 
some hill refuge whither the cumbrous column could not 
follow it. 

But when the right leader came upon the scene from 
France a great change caJne over the s^plrit of the struggle. 
General Bugeaud added to great natural gifts a ripe ex- 
perience. He had served an apprenticeship in guerilla warfare 
years before in Spain. He knew the game, and his appear- 
ance on the scene as chief marked a tragasforniatioii. “ Vous 
auiez beaucoup a oublier,” he said to his assemWeel lieutenants, 
and he altered the whole system of campaigning on the 
spot. He perceived thai Be tead to deal not with a hostile 
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ariiiy bu,t with a liostiJc population;, iliatw'liis if. puiatioii con- 
sisteci largo*]}' of elans and tribes of fixed abode, .and fliat to, . 
bring tlieni to reason lie must reach them through their crops, , . . 

tlidr flocks, and their propert}!. He .established numbers .of 
mobile detachments all over the country to watch centres of. , 
distiubance, and to strike at once on sign of trouble. ' These . 
coiiimiis owed their strength to rapidity of movement rather 
than to numbers, they were kept equipped and supplied 
with a sufficiency of pack transport, artillery and baggage 
being reduced to a minimum. Their role was not merely to • 
ilisper£e the gatherings of the enemy, but also to chastise the 
rebels in their homes. The razzias or raids of the Arabs had 
been a terror to the French, but General Bugeaud instituted 
razsiias by way of counter-stroke and turned Abd el KadeFs 
own methods against the nomad leader. Use quand bat il 
veut, ii ch rciie, il poiirsuit remicmi, Finquiete, et se f^t 
craindre,’' wrote Saint Arnaud. Abd el Kader had at last 
met his match, and the cause he liad^upheld so long with 
conspicuous ability and unfaltering courage, declined fr^m the 
day Ms great opponent landed in Algiers, in 18F1, invested 
with full powers. 

In campaigns where the hostile tactics have been limited Campaign? 
to surprises on a small scale and to ambuscades, and which mobility and . 
have drifted on in desultory 4ashion for long periods, the 
want of prompt energetic action on the pait of the regular the re^ar ^ 
troops has generally been mainly responsible for their failure gu^erUiafims"^ 
to bring the war to a speedy conclusion. In the protracted 
Maori war the Brifi^h operations'* were carried out wdth 
marked deliberation. It is true that at times, when 
the enemy stuck to his pahs* and accepted battle, the 
operations w'ere attended with great success, but the 
SYvSteni of mobile cobimns ready to act at a moment’s 
notice -was not pmt in force, and therefore the Maoris played a 
game of liiik and seek, and considering their infei^ority to the 
regular troops they kept it up for% vexatiously long The 
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im mAm wars. 

Russians during tKelong years of war in Trans-Caucasia against 
tlie fiery partisan leader Seliamyl utterly lack’ed the system 
of decentralized vigoui: which Bugeaud eiiipfoyed so effectively 
under somewhat similar conditions in Algeria. The Kaffir 
war in 1851-52 was throughout of a guerilla character, the 
enemy not being formidable although greatly favoured by the 
topographical features of the country, but the British forces 
lacked mobility and the commissariat and transport services 
were not organized to meet the case. The slow progress 
maS.e by the Germans in 1904-05 in suppressing the revolted 
tribes in South-West Africa appears to have been mainly 
due to the lethargic movements of forces constantly hampered 
by inadequate transport. The hill campaigns of India 
illustrate guerilla warfare excellently ; the climate does 
not 'favour rapid energetic movement?, the troops are 
always hampered by much baggage, and only ceitain, of the 
native Indian troops are mountaineers and a match in activity 
for the hill -men ; but. the fact that the marauding hill tribes 
dwell in villages, the locality of which is often well known, 
compensates to a certain extent for all this because they can 
be punished by having their homes destroyed and their fields 
laid waste. 

Vigorous leadership and the rapid movement of columns 
from place to place will not, however, suffice by itself to subdue 
determined adversaries who have resorted to the methods of 
partisan warfare. An elaborate strategical organization is 
necessary as well. The principle of constantly harassing the 
enemy and of -giving the Sostile detachrpfots no rest, can only 
be put in force if the theatre of war is carefully prepared for 
it beforehand. Experience' shows that, if possible, the 
whole area of operations should be sub divided into sections, 
each of which has its own military force ^r aggregate of military 
detachments told off to it. This was the sy/^tem adopted by 
Hoche when operating; against the Ohouans in Brittany, it 
was the system introduced By Bugeaud to a certain extent 
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when he took over the command in Algeria, it #as the system 
under which the eoiicfiiest of Upper Bnrmah was ruade^good, 
and it was ijic system which, wlien developed to an 
extent hhherto unparalleled in ' war, eventually coinpelied 
the BoSrs to submit to the British forces under Lord 
Kitchener. ■ * . 

When the theatre of war has been sub-divided into sections, 
each section must have its defensive posts, its depots of supply 
and its columns. There must be places whitber raided flocks 
and herds can be brought. The sections must be furtiier 
parcelled out into convenient and well-defined areas for the 
purpose of clearing the country of the supplies which may 
be useful to the enemy, to ensure that this process shall be 
carried out methodically and completely. How far such 
clearance is to be carried out depends of course on the circum- 
stances of the case : but it is essential that it should be carrkd 
out systematically, whether it takes the form of devastating 
the country, or whether it b3 limited^ to the seizure of the 
supplies which may be necessary for the troops. ^ 

Before proceeding further and discussing details as regards The 
the strength and composition of flying columns, it will not be 
out of place to refer to the case of a recent campaign which 
lasted for years, a campaign in which a huge army of 
regular soldiers strove vainly io suppress insurrection in a 
territory with a vast extent of coast line although the 
disciplined troops had sea power at their command, a 
campaign which was only terminated by the intervention 
of the military ancl, naval forced of a gre^t neighbour- 
ing state. As this was a case where the trained 
and disciplined soldiery signally failed to overcome the 
irregular warriors arrayed against them, it may worth 
while to briefly examine the causes which led to this unusual 
result, and we cannot do better than to quote the opinion 
of Lieutenant Barnes, 4th Hussars, who was pr^ent for some 
time in the theatre of war whilf the struggle was at its^h eighty 
(8336) ' i 2^ 


and who thus^iad 'especial opportunities for making observa- 
tions dnid for forming judgment. 

‘‘Althoiigb the Spanish Government for more than three years in Cuba 
lufiiiitainetl an army ninnerically far stronger than the insurg-ent forees, 
rnueh better armed and organized, and superior in courage, they were utterly 
unable to subdue or even to check the revolt, which spread steadily westward 
•until the whole isIaiKfwas disaffected. Some explanation of this remark- 
able fact may be found in the following considerations : — The Spanish 
troops were ohstruetcd by the intense hostility of the inhabitants. They 
<-oui<i get no good ^Information of the rebel movements, while the rebels were 
nevbr in doubt about theirs. An insurgent was distinguished from the 
peaeefui cultivator only by his badge which could be speedily removed, and 
by his rifle which was easily hidden. Hence the Government forces, whether 
in garrison or operating in the country, were closely siuToimded by an 
impalpable circle of fierce enemies who murdered stragglers, intercepted 
messages, burned stores, and maintained a continual observation. 

‘‘ The country was densely wooded, and in the eastern districts moun- 
tainous. There were no good roads. This absence of good communications 
hfJd a most paralyzing effect on the military movements ; the mobility of 
the intangible enemy was, however, unimpaired. Moving swiftly by the 
tracks in the forests, the rebels harassed all the Spanish columns and occa- 
sionally destroyed one, 'Tinally, the climate was deadly. Small-pox, 
lualaria, -ind yellow fever filled the hospitals and drained the fighting units. 

•‘All these are obstacles to success rather than causes of failure — these 
latter must be looked for in the tactics and conduct of the Spanish forces. 
There was a complete absence of any general plan. Columns moved about 
haphazard in the woods, fighting the enemy where they found them and 
returning with their wounded to the towns when they were weary of wan- 
dering. Their method of warfare was essentially defensive. They held 
great numbers of towns and villages with strong garrisons. They defended 
or tried to defend, long lines of communications with a multitude of small 
blockhouses. They tried to tfeat the rebels as though they were merely 
agrarian rioters, and to subdue the revolt by quartering troops all over the 
coxintry. The movement was^on a scale far ex(j^eeding the scope of such 
remedies ; it wCs a war, and this the Spanish Government would never 
recognize. Over all the petty incidents of guerilla skirmishing, the fre- 
quent executions and the stern repitsals threw a darker shade. 

There appeared to he only one way of stamping out the revolt. It was 
a ease for t'he subaltern with his half company operating independently and 
fighting the enemy wherever foimd, sometimes getting destroyed, but 
usually hurting much more than he was hurt. This might have been com- 
bined with a liberal use of mounted infantry or of cavalry acting as such, 
uii working on'^some generad s^jrstem and operating in one district after 
another,. It would then hax% become a very bloody and ferocious struggle, 
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blit tile rebels ha riug fewer men would probably ha\% liadtmougli of it iii'i-f . 
jhit the ^Spanish droops are not. adapted for this sort ofdisseniiiiat^l irork, 
most of the regiinentill officers having risen from the ranks and therefore : 
lacking the self-reHanee and initiative which are indispensable qoalifi^ 

cations.” « ■ • . 

It must be remembered that the Cuban insurgents can^e of 
an intelligent race. They were well arme'^1 and most deter- 
mined. To coerce such a people into submission is no easy 
task, as was found in 1901-02 in South Africa. But it is clear 
from the above account that the broad prinei^es which m^ist 
guide the conduct of regular forces engaged in operating ^ 
against guerillas were not put- in force.. -Mobile columns 
acting resolutely on the ofiensive were not employed.' No 
attempt was made to parcel the revolted area out into dis- 
tricts and to stamp out rebellion in one district after another. 

The campaign against the Cuban rebels teaches us what to 
avoid rather than what to do. 

The sub-division of the theatre of war into sections, each Th© sub* 
with its commander, its chains of posts, and its mobile columns 
may be said to be the first step towards dealing with guerilla of war mto 
warfare efiectively. It must be remembered that operations 
of this class generally cover a wide area and that considerable 
doubt often exists as to the position of the enemy’s centres of , 

activity. Clearing the country of supplies and, in some 
cases, rendering it impossible an enemy to exist in the 
country at all ovdng to no food o:^ shelter being left, may 
become part of the programme. If this is to be done 
methodically it can Ije most efiectually carried out by areas, 
each with its responsible commander. If one ail^a is disposed 
of easily while another gives serious trouble, troops can if 
necessary be transferred from one to the other and a re- 
arrangement of boundaries may take place. It is tbe only 
plan by which a fornf of opei^ations, which will always be 
harassing to regiilar troops and which may take an inordinate, 
time to conclude unless method be J>rought mto play, is 
likely to be carried out efficiently and economically.* The 
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failure to work on these lines has been coraineuted upon 
above in the case of the Bpanish efiorts to subdue the 
Cubans. In Burma and during the later stages of the South 
African war of 1899-1902, this system formed the^Basis of 
tlie^]dan of campaign. 

The extent of^the various sections depends on the nature 
of the country, the amount of cultivation, the thickness of 
the population, the strength of the enemy, and so forth. No 
nije can possiBly be laid down on such a subject. But in 
open territory like the veld, and when the enemy consists 
cf mounted men, the areas will naturally be larger than in 
close intersected country such as hill and hush warfare takes 
place in. The area of the sections is, of course, also largely 
governed by the numbers of the troops available for their 
subjection. 

Each section must have a certain number of posts told off 
to it. By dint of well constructed defence works, such posts 
can be rendered absolutely secure, without their pro-^dng a 
seriou^drain on the fighting force which may he available— the 
essence of operations against guerillas is to he found in utilising 
the troops available as far as possible for mobile columns, 
and that being so the garrisons of fortified posts should be 
reduced to a minimum consistent with safety. In these posts 
supplies are collected ; and if iSiere are many of them, colunms 
and detachments can move in all directions with little trans- 
port, always sure of finding the food which they require to 
keep them in the field. These supply depots are replenished 
from time toHime by convoys ; and, as these convoys, unless 
they are under strong escort, always offer the enemy oppor- 
tunities of attack under comparatively speaking favourable 
circumstances, a multiplication of fortified posts where convoys 
can find shelter facilitates thgi repleniehment of supplies and 
reduces the proportion of the troops requiredlor convoy duty. 
In the Soutk African w^r the diff].culties of convoying supplies, 
ad^knito tlic necessity \)f securing the railways, gave rise to 
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tliose remarkable lines of blockhouses. whi?h e\-^)ituallv .served 

the purpose of riii^ defences, enclosing many of the areaS where 
Boer resistance! was most strenuous and whe.re Boer actmty 
most iimrkcd.- The larger fortified posts, where coiisiderahle 
stores of supplies are collected, serve as main bases for the 
Hying columns, and at these not only food and forage, but 
aiso ainniunition and equipment are often stored. It is to . 
these larger posts that captured live stock is generally brought 
for:Safety. ^ . 

The nature of the fortification varies according to "^the ^ 
circumstances of the campaign. In the Kaffir war of 1851-52 
large forts existed wdiich were perfectly secure from the 
attacks of an enemy most disinclined to leave liis kloofs and 
mountain fastnesses except for a raid ; Sir G. Catlicart indeed 
took considerable exception to the elaborate works con- 
structed. On the other hand in Algeria, where a determillfed 
enemy "was in the field who could at times come down upon a 
garrison in considerable force, large fqrts were necessary for 
security. In the operations in Ehodesia in 1896 the^'‘ base ” 
of a column often consisted merely of some wagons in laager, 
with a few men and perhaps a Maxim acting as garrison. 

The character ot the defences depends in fact on the 
nature of the theatre of war, or the extent to which 
the posts are isolated, and on the strength of hostile 
resistance. 

As flying columns necessarily play so important a part^ljing 
in operations of this class, their strength and organization 
deserve special attention. The system which General Biigeaud 
introduced in Algeria was not new^— General Hoche had 
w^orked on similar lines against the Chouans in Brittany with 
brilliant success. The principle of flying columns^ has since 
been used with much effect in the Western States against the 
Red Indians. has also been put in force in Afghanistan, 
in Burma, in Rhodesia, and more -recently in^the prolonged 
struggle against the Boers. ^ w . 
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The troops^ forrfling such columns must Ini tlioroiiglily 
Cf|iupp#A lor the 'tasks they have to perform^ and they should 
be able to travel light. Mohil'ity is the first essential. The 
guerilla trusts to sudden strokeSj and it is of the utmost 
importance that the maiirauding party should not have time 
to disperse ami that it should he. attacked before it can. with-, 
draw and dissolve. Hoche urged the leaders, of mobile 
columns to accustom their men to fatigue and hardships 
and to keep them in condition. The detachments of United. 
States troops operating against the Red Indians depended for 
success mainly on mobility, and in the later stages of the South 
African war mobility was the main essential looked for in 
columns. . ■ 

The question of the strength to be given to columns de- 
pends upon the circumstances of the case. In Burma they 
Bel^'om numbered more than 300 men, with one or two guns. 
In Algeria, where the enemy was brave, resolute, and capable 
of suddenly gatliering^n formidable strength, small bodies 
w’ould have been unsuitable ; General Bugeaud recommended 
three or four battalions with cavalry and two guns as a proper 
strength. Practically, however, the columns should be as 
small as possible consistent with safety. Their composition, 
of course, depends upon the conditions of the campaign and 
upon the terrain— on open groiund a large part of the force 
generally consists of mounted men, in thick bush infantry 
alone can be used. In Aba el Kacler’s days portable artillery 
scarcely existed, and it was wheeled guns to which General 
Bugeaud so mu|?h objected! Guns on miifes are by no means 
out of place in a fi}dng column of dismounted troops, and may 
prove very useful ; machine guns'are generally very well adapted 
for this so|rt of work. Where it is proposed to raid live stock, 
seme mounted troops are indisppsable to bring the booty in. 

In the campaigns against the roving Indians the prairies, 
the Inited Spates leaders al'Ways depended largely upon 
mounted troops; great ^dfstaifces had to be covered and 
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Ilie cavairr lxx“'iiiiie Hglily efficient <sf work 
Hiniic o£ iiie marelies were astoiiisliing, and they otUni Hiiishr'd 
up with a skilfiiilly executed surprise of' the hostile marauders ; 
infantry were sometimes carried in. w'agoiis, but the most. 
l)rilliaii? exploits in these , campaigns- ware carried out by 
momited troops .alone. ' In Eaffirlandj and in South Africa 
generally, only mounted troops can hope to get on terms with 
the enemy if he does not mean fighting. Siniilarl}’ on the 
steppes the mobile columns are formed of mounted Cossacks 
and irregulars. The Kirghi25 freebooter Kutebar, in the days 
when Russia was preparing for the incorporation of Khokand, 
defied all efioits to effect his capture and his subjection for 
a decade ; as long as he was at large Ms meteoric appearances 
and his impudent hardihood made him at once a peril to 
Russian progress and a scourge to the clans which had 
welcomed the arrival of the Cossack— -only the most lighlSy 
equipped of mounted troops can hope to coj)8 with vSiich a 
foe. As observed above, mounted tioops are essential to 
bring in captiued cattle, and, when the enemy’s livestock 
forms an objective, cavalry colmnns are the most effective 
means of sweeping the booty in from over a %vide area. In 
the desultory warfare in Central Asia against the nomads, 
whose sole wealth consists in flocks and herds, the Russians 
employed raids of mounted me«L wdth conspicuous success. In 
the Kaffir campaign of 1877 small mobile columns of mounted 
police scoured the country raiding the cattle of the enemy, 
and they greatly assisted thereby in crushing the rebellion. 

The suppression of the rebellion in Southern Rhodesia in Suppresaon 
1896 affords an admirable illustration of the right method of . 

dealing with guerilla warriors ci a certain type. The Matabili, Soutliern 
conquered and deprived of leadersMp and cohesion,^ were not 
in themselves a formidable fighting race, and they eschewed 
all fighting in llie open except on one or two occasions during 
the prolonged operations. The Mcishonas were^till less war- 
like. But the territory affected w'S.s of vast extent, the 
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available Britifli Mces were small, and certain large tracts 
of coiiittry were singularly well adapted for tlie display of 
guerilla tactics by nimble savages sucli as tbe insurgents 
were. Tlie troops employed to stamp out the revolt were for 
the most part mounted, but they were assisted by clismoimted 
friendlies. They were broken up by General Carrington into 
mobile columns, varying in strength according to the task set 
before tliem, but often consist-ng of only a mere handful of 
mem Althouglx'^ the food supply of these in their rapid 
movements over great distances sometimes proved a difficulty, 
the fine climate and open air life rendered all ranks capable 
of enduring great fatigues and of covering an immense 
amount of ground within the 24 hours. Some portable guns 
and Maxims were available and accompanied the more im- 
portant columns, rendering useful service. 

<rhe principle enforced, and rigidly carried out, was that 
each column had some definite task to perform, and must push 
through with it in spite of distance and of natural obstacles. 
The scattered impis of the Matabili were himted down 
relentlessly and compelled to fight or to submit. On one or 
two occasions — as in the Matoppo Hills — ^the enemy gathered 
in considerable numbers, and, profiting by the nature of the 
terrain, accepted battle after a fashion. But such favourable 
opportunities for giving the rebels a lesson did not generally 
presnit themselves, and the campaign was essentially one of 
surprises and ambuscades^ on one side, and of vigour and 
determination on the other. In 1897, during the final opera- 
tions against tike Mashonas, it was fouiuf that the only way 
of compelling their submission was to hunt them into their 
cave strongholds, destroy their kraals, and finally capture 
them in tjxeir caves— a by no means easy task ; the method 
adopted is given in some detail in Chapter XIL The opera- 
tions were not of a dramatic kind, but they Were singularly 
efiective. Iti.was the • system of Bugeaud and of Hoche 
adapted^ to the specid conditions of veld and koppie 
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Wcirfare, and the campaign serves as .a'^niodlj] of wliat siieli 
campaign ^lioukyje. 

The evolntion of the mobile columns which played such 'pie rolunms 
a parajiioiint part in tli> later stages of, the South African War^ African tVar 
throws a flood of light upon the subject of dealing with deter- 
mined opponents fighting in guerilla fashion. In uiiaiiy 
respecls ihe conditions of the struggle were extraordinarily 
favourable to the Boers for prosecuting paitisan warfare, 
although they were not favourable in alb respects. Their 
commandos enjoyed extraordinary mobility. The "^vast « 
extent of the country created almost insuperable difficulties 
as regards supply for the British troops. The Boers fought 
with a grit and determination worthy of the highest admira- 
tion, and they were gifted with never-failing cunning and 
with rare foresight. But, on the other hand, the veld presents 
for the most part a singularly open country, and it is in brdken 
and wooded territory that the guerilla enjoys the greatest 
liberty of action. The British moreover had an enormous 
preponderance of force, and fheir resources in all reepects were 
practically unlimited. 

Wlren it became apparent that the collapse of the Beer 
armies, the capture of all the most important points in the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, and the appropriation of 
the railway communications throughout the country, did not 
mean that the war wa3 over, but that it was going to definitely 
assume a guerilla character, an elaborate system of flying 
columns w’as set on foot. But in the early days these columns 
were for the most part only fljin% columns ki th^ eensi that 
they were self-contained as regards supplies. They consisted 
largely of infantry. Their transport was made up of ponderous 
ox-wagons travelling slowly. No self-respecting (column was 
without its heavy ?gun. Their movements were lethargic, 
their spheres^f operations were cramped owing to the com- 
paratively limited distances which they cove^j^d day by day, 
rarely did they inflict seriSus 'loiSs upon the enemy, and 
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considering tlie%ioWlitj of the enemy it is not to be woiidercil 
at that^ihe roll of prisoners taken by them ..was small. But 
in spite of tliis, these slow-moving columns didaiiost excelient 
work. They cleared the country of livestock and of s?ipplies 
with a thoroughness which the more mobile forces of a later 
date could not have attempted. The torpid columns of the 
early months of 1901 paved the way for those sudden strokes 
and rapid movements, wh*ch culminated in the drives of the 
last few months *!;f the war. 

Gradually it came to be recognised that to deal with the 
roving commandos effectively and to put an end to resistance, 
columns must attain a maximum of mobility. This could only 
be achieved by ehminating dismounted men and forming the 
columns practically entirely of mounted troops. But this 
imposed great difficulties owing to the bulk and weight of the 
for«ge which had to be carried. The number of supply depots 
had to be increased, and, as these had to be scattered all over 
the theatre of war and their replenishment demanded expendi- 
ture of fc>g:ce, lines of blockhouses were instituted to facilitate 
the movements of convoys — lines of blockhouses which served 
- a very useful purpose later on in the time of the drives. Thanks 
to this system the now genuinely mobile columns began to do 
brilliant work, to make important captures of prisoners, and 
to give a display of the art of war in dealing with a guerilla 
enemy operating in an extended theatre such has not been seen 
before in any country. They covered great distances. They 
marched often at night. Their efforts were constantly directed 
towards surprising the scattered Boer detachments and giving 
them no rest. When by these means contact was gained 
with hostile commandcs, they struck at once and struck hard. 
There was ^nothing new in the principle underlying their 
operations, the novelty lay only in the methods by which the 
principle was put in practice. o 

^asgeroi Although the columns organized to put down guerilla 
warfare should be as small as ^possible they must not be 
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too small. If there, be any fear oi' the :en%iiiy' coiriMiim^^ 

]iis forces to Sttack columns in detail, or of acting, .on iixterioi: 
lines as it is ca'fled, there must be troops enough to deal 
with whatever hostile forces can be assembled. , In the 

. a . 

early days of La Yendee, separation ' proved fatal to , the 
Republican forces. The peasants gathered from time ter time ' 
in great force and overwhelmed the detaclhients of regulars— 
the system of small columns introduced later by General 
Hoclie xvas adapted to difierent conditions, |o a more purely 
guerilla warfare than when the insurrection was at’ its « 

height. In Mexico small columns of French and of Imperial 
troops suffered very severely when the troubles first broke 
out against Maximilian’s rule, because the enemy was able to 
bring considerable forces against them. In Upper Burma, 
where very small columns were adopted during the pro- 
longed period of pacification, no serious disaster occur]i;^d. 
Considering the great number of columns operating in a 
vast extent of almost unexplored country for many 
months, this is very noteworthy ; but on one or two 
occasions it would have been advantageous had they 
been stronger. Sir F. Roberts’s instructions were that 
‘‘ the troops should make their presence felt every- 
where,” and in \dew of the enormous area to be over- 
run, the columns had to he rgduced to a minimum strength. 
During the operations against the Angoni Zulus in the 
Mpseni country in 1898, an insigluficant force of 400 local 
troops with two guns, by dint of rapid marches and resolute 
initiative, completely broke up a r?umeroiis ar^ warlike tribe, 
seizing their cattle when they fled, and attacking them when- 
ever they made any attempt to stand. The smaller the 
column the more mobile it will generally he ; the more mobile 
it is the more suddenly it can deliver its strokes ; and the 
essence of con^bating guerilla warfare is to hit unexpectedly 
and hard. The enemy’s game likewise is to liit un- 
expectedly, but generally not rery l&rd. 
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^\’ed for It is very important that flying columns should be made 

liKltK|umile!it as is possible within their- own spliere of 
iHierations, Sir h\ Rulanis’s iusl.ruetions in tluj (*ase of Fppor 
Burma were that the " utmost latitude of movement '' sliouid 
l)e given to their commanders. This principle appears also 
in General Hoche's system, and to a less extent in that of 
(general Biigeaud. ^In summing up the lessons of La Vendee 
General v. Boguslawski writes ' The leaders of the coluniiis 
must be officers '\jfho, in certain cases, understand how to depart 
- froifl the plan of operations on their own responsibility, if 
the general situation appears to have altered.” In the later 
stages of the South African war column commanders ivere 
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always allowed great independence, except when some 
combined operation -was being carried out by several columns. 

In dealing with guerilla warfare like that in Rhodesia, one 
of^he greatCvSt difficulties to be contended with is that it is 
impracticable to issue definite orders to a force operating at 
a considerable distance from head-quarters. The inooii- 
veniencet caused by this on the Nile early in 1885 w^as alluded 
to on p. 123, although there the operations were not 
directed against guerillas. During the campaign in Uganda in 
1897-98, which covered an immense extent of country, messages 
had to be sent by native runners ; it sometimes took as much as 
six days to communicate with ^subordinate, and twelve days 
to get a reply. The same difficulty occurred in Sierra Leone in 
1898. 

Under such circumstances a great deal of latitude must 
be left to subordinates, whose judgment should remain as far 
as possible unfettered. It is one of the awkward problems 
which an officer with the general control of operations over a 
large territory finds himself confronted with. On more than 
one occasion in Rhodesia contemplated innetions of separate 
columns did not come off, but their leaders k?aew that what 
they had to do was to strike at any hostile gatherings with 
which they obtained toncE, ahd they constantly acted on 
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tlieir own responsibility in consequence. of war- 

fare is the ne^cl of self-reliant subordinate officers so^iirgeiit 
us 111 opemtioiis ot this nature,- and the lack of such may spoil 
tJie best iiiatiired combinations of the chief. It has been seen 
that th'f Spanish failure in dealing with the Cuban insurgents 
lias been attributed partially to the want of an abundant 
supply of such leaders, a want which 'wdll generally make itself 
felt in any army in which the bulk of commissions are gained 
iroHi, the ranks. ^ 

The drives ” instituted in the closing days of the Sroth 
African war may be called the last word in strategy directed 
against guerilla antagonists. In principle the drives combined 
the system of sub-di\dding the theatre of war into sections, 
of utilizing highly mobile troops, of acting with the utmost 
energy, and of getting the full benefit out of fortified posts. 
The plan was practically perfect in theory, and the lines 
blockhouses were there ready to form the barrier against which 
the commandos were to be forced. But its execution was 
extremely difficult. There was always risk of a gap being left 
somewhere, or of the enemy breaking through lines which 
were necessarily stretched almost to the breaking point. 
The ‘‘ drives” achieved great results however, and they present 
perhaps the most remarkable feature of that long drawn out 
campaign against the Boer guerillas. The method is obviously 
one which could only be used after prolonged operations 
and after ample preparation, and it would rarely happen that 
such heroic remedies would be necessary in operations against 
the class of enemy ordinarily met with in small wars. 

In no class of warfare is a well organized and well served 
intelligence department more ^essential than in that against 
guerillas. Hoclie instituted an elaborate system of espionage 
in Brittany, paying particular attention to this very important 
subject. GueijUas trust to secret and to sadden strokes, and 
if the secret is discovered their plan miscarries. On the 
other hand, all movements intended against them must be 
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concealed or tl|^y will be scared away. iTuerilla warfare meatis 
that tl^ regular troops are spread about a Irostile country 
where all their movements can be watched by the enemy and 
where their camps are full of spies. Experience proves that 
]:arti:an leaders can seldom be trusted, and that", in all 
dealings with them great circumspection is essential. Hoche 
discouraged parleying with the rebels by subordinate officers, 
distrusting their chiefs, “ Parle comme si tu avais coiifiance 
en tout le mon(|e was the motto of General Bugeaud “ et 
agitreomme si tu ne pouvais t’en rapporter a personne.” Such 
conditions call for a very efficient and watcliful secret service, 
for a trustworthy corps of spies and for a wide aw'ake police, 
with a capable intelligence department controlling the whole. 

A well organized corps of scouts drawn from the more 
intelligent members of the community who may side with 
th^ regular forces, is an invaluable adjunct to the intelligence 
department. Dealing with the partisan operations of South 
African races or, :n territories like Cuba and Mexico, of 
rebels, settlers in sympathy with the disciplined forces can 
generally be found, whose knowledge of the country and 
the people well qualify them for such work. Moving about 
secretly by night scouts of this class can detect and locate 
the hostile gatherings, can discover where the enem]^ has 
concealed his flocks, and can lead the columns to the spot 
where it is proposed to strike. In bush warfare, to be dealt 
with later on, scouts are ^generally natives who cannot be 
trusted far out of sight ; but Europeans who have long 
lived an open air life in a theatre of guerilla warfare, who are 
accustomed to track footprints and who are adepts at the 
hunter’s craft, will move miles ahead of the fighting force and 
can sometimes fix the quarry at several marches distance. 

Lack of an efficient intelligence service was one of the many 
causes of the Spanish failure in t^uba. In the^Peninsula the 
French commanders never got over the difficultv of estah- 
lisliing some organized iftetiod;, of obtaining information as 
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to fehe move.i^ieiits and intentions ■ of tlie SpanisBi g|ierillas. 

Until Bngeand 'Catne upon the scene the French in Algeria paid : , 
insufficient atfention to this all-important matter, and the 
Eiissia:^s operating against Schamyl and the tribesmen of the 
Trans-Cancasian hills were generally completely at fault as 
regards intelligence. In the later days the South African 
war the paramount importance of a well equipped intelligence 
department was fully recognized, and its work exercised a 
great influence on the course of the operations. The Gerimns ^ 
operating in South-West Africa have sorely felt the want of an 
adequate intelligence service — it is only in armies accustomed 
to the varying conditions of irregular warfare that the 
importance of this subject is fully appreciated. 

The adoption of guerilla methods by the enemy almost Carrying off 
necessarily forces the regular troops to resort to punitive aesfrovirw 
measures directed against the possessions of their antagonists, pi'operty. 

It must be remembered that one way to get the enemy to 
fight is to make raids on his projjerty — only the most 
cowardly of savages and irregulars will allow their cattle to 
be carried off or their homes to be destroyed without making 
some show of resistance. Antagonists who will not even 
under such circumstances strike a blow, can only be dealt » 
with by depriving them of their belongings or burning their 
dwellings. When op^erations are being carried out against 
guerillas scattered over great tr|icts of country, it has ^ 

generally been found very useful to send raiding parties 
consisting of moui\ted men grea^ distances, to carry off 
the enemy’s flocks and herds or to destroy encampments and 
villages. As already mentioned the Russians have put this 
method of warfare in force in Central Asia, and the French 
made large use of it in some of their Algerian campaigns. 

In Chapter XVI raids will be considered from the tactical 
point of view, nere it is only necessary to draw attention to 
them as one means of bringing guepHas to book.^ The raiding 
plan is of course somewhat different from the methodical 
(8330) 
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clearing of the whde country such as was cjarried out in 
South Africa in 1901-4)2. r 

Objectioato The objection to raids pure and . simple h really^ one of 
principle. To filch the property of irregulars when they are 
absent is not the true spirit of waging War against such oppo- 
nents ; the proper way to deal with them is to kill them or to 
wound them, or at least to hunt them from their homes and 
then to destroy or carry off their belongings. But it must 
be ^^emembered "that the French in Algeria and the Russians 
on the steppes have had to deal with nomads who thought 
fit to adopt guerilla tactics, and who never fought if they could 
help it ; British troops have had practically no experience of 
such conditions. 

Raids designed to destroy hostile depots of food or am- 
munition of course stand on a different footing altogether^ 
tSeir value in any class of warfare can hardly be overrated ; 
but guerillas, savages, or semi-civilized adversaries rarely 
have such depots, therefore the question of operations against 
them hSrdly arises in small wars. The system of raiding the 
enemy’s cattle was employed to a certain extent by the British 
forces in Kaffirland in 1877, and in the suppression of the 
Rhodesian rebellion ; but it was not found that these enter- 
prises had much effect upon the Mashonas in 1897, who held 
out till tackled in their cavCs. In those campaigns great 
difficulty was experienced in getting the enemy to fight, as 
the French found in Algeria and the Russians in some of their 
steppe campaigns, but the South African native races are 
not nomads, tod it is always nomads who especially prize 
their flocks and herds. Of course if the force is actually 
short of food, raids may become absolutely necessary ; and 
shouldabody of troops for any reason have been compelled to 
adopt a defensive attitude for ^ time, ar bold raid will tend to 
re-establish its prestige, and will encourag# all ranks at a 
time when they may be depressed owing to their unsatis- 
factory position. But regulai' troops who can find no better 
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iiiearts of stainpmg out tte .resistance .ol determined guerillas 
til an by catlle Mfting raids will . probably take a fjng time 
to perfom tbeir task. 

W|ieii the operations take the , form of pacifying a dis- Pacification 
tnrbed district, as was the case in La Vendee and as is, indeed, altrSs!^^ 
.nsnal .diiring; at . least some period of a guerilla wax, much 
judgment is needed. The enemy must be chastised up to a 
certain point but should not be driven to desperation. General Hoclie iu I. 
Hoche’s system is thus described by Thiers. ♦ ^ end4e. 

Hoclie devised an ingenious mode of reducing the country without 
laying it waste, by depriving it of its arms and taking part of its produce for 
the supply of the Republican army. In the first place he persisted in the 
establishment of entrenched camps * * ^ ^ jPe then formed a eirculaar 
line which was supported by the Sevre and Loire and tended to envelope 
progressively the whole country. This line was composed of very strong 
posts connected by patrols, so as to leave no free space by which an enemy 
■who was at all nunierous could pass. These posts were directed to ocwif>y-^ 
every hamlet and village and to disarm them. To accomplish this they were 
to seize the cattle which usually grazed together and the corn stowed away 
in the barns ; they were also to secure the prijf^cipal inhabitants ; they were 
not to restore the cattle and the corn, nor to release the persons taken as 
hostages, till the peasants should have voluntarily delivered up their arms.” 

TMs was a case of restoring order in a great tract of * 
civiKzed country where the insurrection was prompted 
largely by religious feeling. It was a case of civil war, and 
the brilliant French soldioadministrator substituted this 
system for the devastation which had been tried by his pre- ^ 

decessors and which had failed. 

Similarly in Burma great care was taken not to exasperate Upper 
the people of the’* uewly acquir^ province,^ and to punish 
only the dacoits and marauders who invested the country 
and were reducing it to anarchy. The country was divided 
into groups of posts, each group having troops ^enough to 
garrison all the posits, while a flying column was always 
ready to takB the field. The operations were especially 
directed against the dacoits, villages which biprboured them 
were destroyed, cattle ware cirrieS.. dS and crops impounded ; 
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but great care aad to be exercised not fe puMsb villages 
wMcb wire merely victims of dacoity. Mnes^were sometimes 
infficted to make tbe villagers give up tbeir arms if it was 
thought tbey were in league with the marauders/ But in these 
operations the population was Mendly to the regular "troops 
and the operations were not directed against the people as 
a whole. . 

In the Indian Mutiny, a campaign for the suppression of 
a rebellion where^the most drastic measures were justified by 
the events at its outset, guerilla warfare was not a feature, 
except in the Central Provinces and in some few localities 
after the rebel armies had been overthrown. The nature of the 
campaign was indeed such that the insurgents were so roughly 
handled in action that the country was practically pacified 
on the battle-field. But in South Africa in 1851 -52, in 1877, 
" iiiJu again in 1896, rigorous treatment was meted out to the 
enemy in crushing out disafiection, and with good results ; the 
Kaffir \illages and Motabili kraals were burnt, their crops 
destroyer], their cattle carried off. The French in Algeria, 
regardless of the maxim, Les repri^sailles sont toiijours 
inutiles,” dealt very severely with the smouldering disaffection 
of the conquered territory for years after Abd el Kader’s 
power was gone, and their procedure succeeded. Uncivilized 
races attribute leniency to tiimdity. A system adapted to 
La Vendee is out of place among fanatics and savages, who 
must be thoroughly brought to book and cowed or they will 
rise again. 

The subject of how Sest to deal with an enemy who 
deliberately adopts guerilla tactics^ and who persists in 
resistance in spite of such* damage as regular troops 
can inflict in destroying villages, carrying off live stock 
and trampling down crops and so lon, presents a very 
awkward problem. Elusive guerilla barnk are difficult 
to surprise and it is only^by surprise that loss can, as a rule, 
he inflicted on them. Hill warfare and bush warfare, to be 
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dealt with in later ^chapters, are essentially ^contests against 
guerillas operating in exceptionally awkward country who 
can always ascape if they wish to. Wholesale destruction 
of the property of the enemy may sometimes do more 
harm' than good, and it is, in any case, by no means 
easy to carry out. In the preceding paragraphs the subject 
has only been dealt with in very general terms as the conditions 
vary in dijfierent cases ; a plan which may be highly effective 
in the one may fail altogether in the others but the principle 
of dividing up the theatre of war into sections, each treated 
to a certain extent by itself, will generally be found to be 
applicable, and a happy combination of mobile columns and 
of defensive posts in the various sections should then bring 
about success within a reasonable time. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Tactics of attack* 

In tlie iiiaiority of sntall wars the regular troops generally have 
to adopt the offensive on the battle-field as a matter of course. 
The enemy declines to attack, trusting to advantages of posi- 
tion and to such cover as nature provides or as can be im- 
provised. The Sikhs, the most formidable fighting race 
which the British" Army has had to deal with in the east, 
adopted defensive tactics from choice, when engaged on what 
was essentially an offensive campaign. Brave and fanatical 
warriors who fight in masses and adopt shock tactics some- 
__ timers, it is true, compel the regular army to act on the 
defensive, to march and to fight in square and to forego 
the moral advantage of being the attacking side, but such 
couditioUvS^are the exception and not the rule. 

The great importance of impressing the enemy with the 
feeling of inferiority, the advantage of a dominating attitude 
in the theatre of war, the value of moral effect, have been 
dealt with in earlier chapters. A daring and resolute plan 
of campaign affords the best guarantee of ultimate success, 
and the same great principle holds good on the battle-field, 
as the history of the small ^ars most unmistakably proves. 
When decisive victories have been won by insignificant 
bodies of regular troops ov^r great masses? of barbaric foe- 
men as at Plassey, Isly and Meani, it has almost always been 
due to tie assumption of a bold offensive, and this gives to 
the study of the tactics of attack against such antagonists, a 
special interest. 

As a broad principle of the conduct of thes^ campaigns, 
the importance of successes in action being decisive has been 
already pointed out. Sinc^-^fight^are difficult to bring about, 
and inasmuch as it is on the battle-field that the issue must be 
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decided^ it is obYiouS' that when an actinia , bus been brought 
on j mere victory is not enough.' - The ^ enemy must not^onlybe 
beaten. He ipult be ■ beaten 'thoroughly.' 'Let there be no 
mistake about this — the theory of attack when regular troops 
are pitted against irregulars, ..differs fundamentally from the 
tlieory of attack designed to. meet the case of great operations 
between armies of the first class, ^ 

On the European battle-field the end to be attained in 
attack is, in the ordinary course, to drive jjhe enemy out of 
his position. The general, intent upon the progress o5 the 
action in his coign of vantage, his finger on the conflict’s pulse, 
is no less rejoiced than is the panting soldier in the firing line, 
when the hostile musketry slackens and dies away — a sure 
sign that the defenders are going to quit their ground. ‘‘ By 
all that is holy he is limbering up ! Stole away I ” — King- 
lake’s immortal story of the hillside beyond the Alma exactlv 
presents the spirit animating all ranks in an assault upon a 
disciplined army in position. Up to the last moment there 
is painful uncertainty whether the venture will succeed or not. 
To the columns sheltering in front of the Cemetery Hill at 
Gettysburg, or below the Grivitza position during the second 
attack on Pleraa, the mere disappearance of the foe to their 
immediate front would have meant triumph of the most far- 
reaching kind. ^ 

But in combat with irregular warriors something more than 
this is wanted. The issue of the assault wfill seldom be in 
doubt, nor will it often entail losses of any military importance. 
The position wHoh the foe has 4aken up rarely has any in- 
trinsic importance of its own, and therefore ite evacuation 
by the defenders will seldom appreciably benefit the troops 
beyond clearing the way for further advance. The mere 
expulsion of the opponent from ground where he lias thought 
fit to accept l^attle is of small account; what is wanted is a big 
casualty list in the hostile ranks — ^they have been brought 
up to the scratch of accepting* bittle, they*' must feel what 
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battle against disciplined army means. It is tiis fact which 
justifies the plan of operating against the line of the enemy’s 
retreat, and which often makes some forin ^ of enveloping 
attack advisable. 

But before dealing with this very important sub] ect of 
the direction which attacks should take, and detailing the 
reasons for adopting the various courses likely to suggest 
themselves, the question of artillery preparation, which plays 
so important a j)art in modern tactics, deserves attention. 
It is^a question which affects the development of a fight, from 
whatever side the attack may be directed. 

The experience of recent great campaigns proves that 
artillery preparation is generally of great value of attack in 
regular warfare. The first duty of the guns of the attack 
is to silence those of the enemy, the next is to overwhelm the 
defenders with their fire at the point or points selected for 
assault. In small wars, however, it is only the second phase 
of this artillery preparation which need generally be taken into 
consideration, because Sven if the enemy has guns he seldom 
can use them with effect. The main object of the artillery 
preparation in warfare of this nature is as a rule simply to 
make as it were a breach in the enemy’s line of battle for 
the infantry to break in, and this is of course under certain 
conditions an almost indispensable prologue to the assault. 

But this procedure is not always necessary and it often is 
not advisable to adopt it. 4^tillery admittedly exercises great 
moral effect in every kind of warfare, and this is especially 
the case when in conflict uncivilized foices, owing to their 
tendency to exaggerate the potentialities off the arm. Asiatics 
have always set great store on Jhe possession of guns. Irre- 
gular warriors who can put a few field pieces into their line of 
battle are hpt to attach a most exaggerated importance to 
them—it is a characteristic of such opponents, and one %vkich 
regular troops can at times turn to good account, as will be 
shown further oh, When^thc antagonist happens to possess 
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guns , he particularly dreads artillery;fi,re,.an<l,e^eft if the, enemy 
has no guns an«l does not know artillery,, he- is greatly terrifiefl 
when the shells ibegin to seek him out. The coi:isef|iience is 
thah ia §ither case., a preliminary bombardment tends to drive 
the eiienV out of his position, and .to scare him a%vay before 
' ' the attack develops, which is just the thing that is, least wanted. 

The French attacks on Bacninh and Hung Hiia in Tonkin 
in.' 1884 ended in the Chinese being driven out by artillery 
fire with very little loss, when it was most desirable to ha’ve 
inflicted a heavy defeat upon them. Similarly in Madagascar 
^ in 1896 the French found that the use of guns made it almost 
impossible to effectively cut the retreat of the Hovas, who 
generally fled immediately any shells burst near them. Some- 
times in pursuance of some special object it may be expedient 
to drive the enemy off in this fashion — the tribesmen 
evacuated the formidable Sempagha position under the 
of artillery in the advance into Tirah. But as a general 
rule, certainly at the outset of a campaign, the withdrawal 
of irregular adversaries from a position where they have 
shown themselves prepared to accept battle, is a distinct mis- 
fortune, and on this account it is a mistake to be too free with 
shell fire in the early stages of a fight. 

Moreover, artillery preparation sometimes shows the enemy Object 
what is to be the point of attaek, which may be by no means 
desirable. It is of course incompatible with anything in the 
nature of a surprise. The sortie froih Kandahar against the 
village of Deh Khoja in 1880, is an example of this ; a half 
hour’s bombardment lEi;om the ramparts served *to alarm the 
Afghans and to warn them of the project, so that they flocked 
to the point of danger from £11 sides. This objection to 
artillery preparation is, however, by no means so generally 
applicable as is the objection that premature gunnery tends to 
frighten the adversary away without a fight. ‘‘ The effect of 
artillery,” says Lord Wolseley, is absurdly small upon an 
enemy does not fight in large or e^-en in formed bodies,” 
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If enemy is 
strongly 
posted 
sometimes 
Tory desirable. 


referring of course %o actual not -to moral effect Tlie cliaiices 
of de aling decisively with: a timid opponen‘| may be destroyed 
by the discharge of a few introductory projectiles: which inflict 
little or no loss. > ■ 

But it must not be supposed that artillery preparation may 
not’at times be most essential. If the enemy be strongly 
posted and be resolved on ofiering a determined resistance, a 
preliminary bombardment may be indispensable. A very 
remarkable example of the value of an artillery bombardment 
is afforded by what occurred at Omdurman, where the 
fire of the gunboats and howitzer battery the day before 
the decisive battle had the effect of driving the Khalifa’s 
army out of the town ; it seems in fact to have been largely 
due to this bombardment that the enemy elected to fight in 
the open with results so happy for the Anglo-Egyptian army* 
the Indian Mutiny the guns did splendid service in most 
of the actions in paving the way for the infantry, a very 
favourite manoeuvre «being to send out some artillery on both 
flanksn^o as to enfilade the hostile position to a certain extent ; 
but in that campaign the rebels were well armed and often 
fought with desperation. The three minutes of concentrated 
artillery fire previous to the successful assault on the bluff 
at Dargai appears to have greatly assisted the infantry, 
although from the nature oh the ground it probably caused 
little actual loss to the tribesmen. If the enemy be posted in a 
defence work, a prelimihaxy bombardment is most desirable 
supposing that the resistance is likely to prove formidable — 
Mahmud’s zefiba on the^tbara is a c§;se in point. Instances 
might be multiplied to show the need of guns to prepare the 
way for the infantry in such 6ases. The nature of the hostile 
position, the fighting qualities of the adversaries, the question 
whether the actual capture of the gjround occupied by the 
opposing force as affecting the situation at the moment is 
of more importance than giving the enemy a lesson — these are 
the ppints which must'^bc ta^ken into account when deciding 
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Wiietker the giu^ are to be used freely from' tlie ' outset or 
not, • 

When it kappaos to be a matter'd urgency to achieve rapid 
success the use of artillery foeely before the infantry can get sa,ves lime, 
to work may be most desirable, even if it lias the effect of - 
driving the enemy off' without his suffering seriously. An 
: example ■ of such a case is furnished by the relief of Port 
Gulistan on the Samana ridge in -1897 by General Yeatnian- 
Biggs. The tribesmen had captured another ^lost, that o| 

Saragheri wMch lay between Fort Gulistan and the relieving 
army, and, as the force advanced, the hill of Saragheri was. found 
to be covered with hostile crowds. Great anxiety existed with 
regard to the fate of Gulistan and the tribesmen ivere driven 
off by artillery fire. The infantry got no chance and the 
hostile losses were only slight, but the column was in conse- 
quence little delayed and it was soon afterwards seen that the 
imperilled garrison was still holding out. 

It is moreover necessary to point out that there have been instances of 
cases where the failure to carry out a preliminarv bombard- 

^ ariiiierj ' . 

ment has led to most unfortunate results. The story of preparation. 
ChillianwaUa is well known. At the battle of Wad Eas near 
Tetuan in 1859 the Spaniards attacked the village of Amsal 
without artillery preparation, and they were several times re- 
pulsed ; they only carried it eventiiully after losing very heavily. 

Want of artiller}?- preparation seems to have been a main 
reason for the very severe losses of the Dutch in their attacks 
on the AcMnese stockades in 1873-74 ; that guns were very 
effective against these works is shown by the fi?ct that the 
Kraton at Kota Raja, the main hostile stronghold, w^as 
evacuated under a concentrated bombardment. It stands 
to reason that it is far preferable to frighten an enemy-'Out of 
Ms position by artiEer5^ fire alone, than to suffer a reverse 
owing to attacMff^ without any. preliminary bombardment 
by guns. Artillery preparation is e^ential at trines ; it is 
only when it is not essential'^ that Yhe question arises 
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whether the iiatufe of the case renders it expedient or other* 
wise.'" ^ 

Importance of And while on the subject of artillery, an intportant principle 
of offensive tactics with reference to the enemy’s guns may 
here be mentioned. TMs is that, wben sucb opponents as 
the regular troops have to cope with in these wars bring guns 
into the field, it is most desirable to capture those guns. 
The great importance which irregular warriors attach to this 
^m has beeif referred to already. Asiatics are inclined to 
^ calculate the strength of an army by the number of its guns. 
It is true that the ordnance which such adversaries bring into 
the field is seldom formidable. The material is usually 
obsolete. The ammunition is ineffective. The fuzes are 
almost always useless. But it is not on account of the assist- 
ance which his artillery affords the enemy on the battle-field 
it is a valuable prize to strive for. It is on account of 
the moral effect which the loss of the guns produces in the 
hostile ranks, thatr their capture offers so attractive an 
ohjec^dve for the regular troops. Eetreat can be explained 
away, and gaps in the ranks waved aside with a pious 
ejaculation. But the loss of guns is not so easily 
^ accounted for. A barbaric host which marches out 

to war with a great train of cannon — symbols of military power 
as they are held to be throughout the land — ^but which returns 
without them, brings back with it incontrovertible evidence 
of its own defeat. Arfillery is a favourite plaything of the 
semi-civilized potentate, chieftains put their trust in it, the 
rank and fib regard it\s a mighty ^engine to destroy their 
foes, and so it comes about that when they see their guns 
are lost they think that their only hope of victory is gone, 
and a muve qui fent is very likely to be the upshot. 

Moreover, such artillery as these armies bring into the field 
is not difficult to capture. The battery seldom forms a 
mobile unif. The guns are dragged up into position some- 
how^ but there is fio^netos of carrying them, off at a 
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moment's notic^ when the assailants press the attack home 
to the spot where tl^ey have been placed. ^ 

' la actions o£ tlie last Afghan war in which the enemy had giias 
and where fte British proved successful — Charasia, the Peiwar Kotal and ' 

, Kandahar for instance — they were generally ail or nearly all captured. ^ In ' 
tile Indian ^lutiny the rebel guns were generally wcdl served and were 
fought with great tenacity; hut the enemy seldom succeeded in carrying 
them off, and large numbers. of them swelled the booty after the later British , 

Biic(.*esses in the field ; in that campaign the hostile artillery was really 
formidable at first, and the rebels with justice had confidence i,n it, soim. 
of their field batteries moving in excellent style.. The great losses in guns '' 

' which the mutineers sustained were no doubt partially due to the resolution 
with which they were k ,'pt in action to the last, but the result of thes ? 
losses was that the eii any lost all eonfideiice and in the end fou^Jit 
W'itli no hope of victory. During the China war of I860 the large number 
of guns captured by the allies at the two actions fought on the march from 
Tientsin to Pekin — Sliankiawan and Palikao — had a most depressing effect 
upon the Chinese levies. 

A good example of the moral effect of capture of artillery is afforded 
the following incident. In 1S54 the Ivhokandians assembled in great force 
before Fort Perovski, the Russian advanced i3ost on the Sir Daria, and 
practically blockaded it. The commandant resolved on a bold stroke. He 
sent out such troops as he could spare to attack the enemy imex})ectediy. 

The small force, however, soon found itself in a critical situation, being 
threatened from all sides; but in their endeavour to wipe the Russian 
column out, the formidable hostile forces made the mistake of leaving their 
artillery almost without protection of other troops. Perceiving this the ^ 

office# in command of the Russians delivered a vigorous attack upon the 
guns, and captured them. The effect^was immediate. The Khokandians 
took fright, fled in wild disorder leaving many trophies in the hands 
of the insignificant Russian force, and Fort |*erovski saw no more of them 
.for a time. 

The assailants should be prepared to turn captured guns 
upon the enemy if possible : in the French attack upon the 
Hova position covering Antarianarivo, their turning force 
captured two guns on the extreme right of the defeni;lers and 
used them with good effect, the accompanying batteries 
having been delayed by the terrain. 

It is indeed interesting to note that artillery; is often not Tnisf of 
only a .source of embarrassment I:.o'*'*irregular warriors 

Ihf ir gnus# 
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becomes a peal danger. SckamyFs cause declined when lie 
increased the number of Ms guns ; he would not abandon 
them when attacked in force, and was driveiii by their posses- 
sion to abandon Ms guerilla tactics. In the instraction book 
of the Bokharan forces occurred the passage, S;^ecial care 
must be taken of the guns, and it must be remembered that 
the strength of one gun is equal to that of 1,000 soldiers ” ; 
the Russians did not, however, find the Bokharan artillery to 
be very damaging. General Skobelef in Ms campaign against 
file Turkomans used to say, If I had the right I would 
present the Tekkes with a few old guns.” Still it would rarely" 
be the case that an enemy should be deliberately permitted 
to carry ofi Ms artillery ; for even when this compels Mm 
to adopt unsuitable tactics it is the result of an exaggerated 
belief in the virtue of the guns, and if the guns are captured 
j:he moral effect is proportionate. 

Just as the enemy’s artillery is always a most desirable 
objective on the battle-field in campaigns of tMs nature 
because of the prestige gained by taking it, so the capture 
of trophies should also constantly be kept in ^dew. British 
troops no longer take their colours into action, although 
prizing them none the less on this account as emblems of 
regimental distinction; but Asiatics and irregular warriors 
in many other parts of the gjpbe generally bring banners into 
the field. Fanatics prize their standards MgHy and look on 
them as sacred, their loss is regarded as a disaster and as pro- 
phetic of ultimate overthrow. There is of course no material 
benefit to bar gained by^japtnring theuf, but the moral effect 
of securing them is great. As, in planning the campaign, the 
seizure of some ancient city*' or historic stronghold should be 
rated far above its military importance, so on the battle-field 
the wresting of tropMes of this nature^rom the enemy is to be 
accounted as a very proper object to be attained. It must 
never be forgotten that in small wars moral effect ranks 
almost before materialgafin. (», 
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Desirable it is to ensure that sucO^ss in action sliall Biilleiilfy of 
mean not merely ^tlie defeat of the hostile forces hit? tJieir 
clestractioii, tlie* conditions of the ..case will often render siidi 
decisive^resuits quite impossible. Rugged, rocky hillsides may 
be the^scene of straggle. The fight may take place in 
thickets and in tangled jungle growth, where control of the 
troops engaged is almost .impossible. The terrain in 
which a fight takes place .indeed rarely lends itself to decisive 
tactical combinations. . ■ But, ' -quite apart . 4rom the topo- 
graphical conditions which so often prevail in operations of tlis 
class, there are two notable characteristics of irregular warriors 
which tend to hinder the achievement of decisive victory. 

In the first place such opponents are apt to lose heart Beasons for 
prematurely at the spectacle of assaulting columns advancing 
steadily upon them. The moral effect of deliberate attack 
of this nature affects the nerves of the best of troops, 
irregular warriors it is appalling and uncanny — and they give 
way before it. 

In the second place, when such adversaries do give way, 
they retreat with amazing rapidity. They evaporate and dis- 
appear. They disperse in all directions and conceal their arms, 
and on this account effective^ pursuit becomes most difficult ; 
cavalry alone can attempt it, and the ground is often unsuitable 
for mounted men to traverse. > The French in Tonkin seldom 
got to close quarters vith the Chinese, even when these had 
carefully prepared their ground and Vhen their attitude in the 
preliminary stages of the fight appeared to foreshadow a 
desperate resistance';^ so precipitate was theh retreat when 
the assailants began to drive their attack home, that they got 
away with little loss. Both at Charasia and Ahmed Khel 
the Afghans fled so quickly from the field when the fate of the 
day was decided agrinst them, that from that moment 
they suffered few casualties. 

. " . .... ." ' ............................ 0 

A very good; example of the rapidity with which regal^r warriors effeat 
their escape is afforded by the very siUJ«JSs{ul%etioii at rianclafci hi, 1807 ,. hy 
which Rir B. Blood foreed an entrance into Swat. 
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The tribesmen we^ defending the Gate of Swat,’’ a typical military 
defile, isvhere a great rugged spxir from the hills south el the valley of the 
Swat river stood out like a buttress, allowing only a narrow passage between 
its declivities and the river. The enemy fully expected that an attempt 
would be made to force the defile and had gathered in strength at that point, 
while sangars crowded with hiE-men crowned the spur. Sir B. Kood deter- 
min^d to occupy the enemy with artillery fire and with part of his force, to 
hold the cavalry ready for a swoop through the defile, to send a strong 
force up the hills under General Meikiejohn to turn the hostile outer flank, 
and by cutting ofi the enemy’s line of retreat into the hills, to hustle him over 
the spur dovTu. int|) the plain beyond, where the cavalry could finish ofi the 
in style. 

Tiie troops under General Meikiejohn had proceeded a considerable dis- 
tance up the hills, and were wuthin effective musketry range of the crest of the 
spur before the enemy seemed quite to realize the nature of the movement. 
Then, however, the tribesmen broke and fled precipitately, and by the time 
the spur was captured they w'ere already disappearing over the plain beyond 
making for the foot hills. The victory was singularly complete, some 200 
of the enemy were killed, and an entrance into Swat was forced at a trifling 
sacrifice ; but thanks to their great fleetness of foot the hillmen managed 
to escape out of the trap which was being laid for them, without their 
suffering as heavily as had been hoped from the horsemen whom they with 
good reason greatly’ drea(Jed. 

Objection to Tlie fact is that pui^ely frontal attacks are a mistake 
because, in the first place, the enemy gives way before them and 
because, in the second place, from their direction the hostile 
att^ks, liii^ of retreat is left unthreatened. Frontal attacks combined 
with flank attacks are infinitely preferable if circumstances 
permit of the manceuvrq. Or flie attack may be solely directed 
. against the flank and even against the rear of the opponent. 

In regular warfare flank attacks are held to be expedient 
owing to the heavy loss^sustained in fpntal attacks when 
there are modern arms of precision in d-he defenders’ hands ; 
but in small wars, although frontal attacks may sometimes 
be dangerous for the same reason, the great objection to them 
is that they do not ensure decisive victory. A case like Dargai 
is really exceptional, although it is a^ the same time most 
instructive. At Dargai the extraordinary ^strength of the 
enemy’s position as against a frontal attack led, on the one 
hand, 4o very heavw loss in th5 assaulting columns and, on the 
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otlier, to tlie tyibesnien sticking to their ground far loiig^pr than 
tliej would liave* done had their flank been threatened ; it 
was the absence of any turning moYeineiit on the part of the 
regular troops wiiich caused the'Yiotory to he so' decisive, but 
at such a heavy sacrifice. 

It is somewhat singular ' that, taMrig into accomit the Enemy 
tendency of irregular warriors to" threaten the flanks and ® 
of the regular forces, ' such' adversaries seldom seem to he 

' ■ . or JittacK in 

prepared for attacks . upon their own'flanlc or rear. Wikeiiroar^ 
they prepare their positions for'defence they , do'' not take the 
contingency into acco'unt. Of ; course it is not always so— 
the tribesmen laid iiiirde especial arrangements for securing 
their flanks with saiigars at the Sempaglia Pass when Sir' W, 

Lockhart attacked it in 1897. ' But an examination of the 
general course of actions in many campaigns in very different 
theatres of war and under most varying conditions, shows that 
it very fre€|uently is the case. The oft-quoted Chinese com- 
plaint of the ignorance of the barbarians w^ho did not know 
that guns could only shoot out of their muzzles and not 
backwards, and wdio in consequence attacked the Celestials, 
not in front as they expected but in rear, may have been 
mythical ; but it has a spice of truth in it. It does not seem 
to occur to irregular warriors that they may not necessarily 
be attacked at the point where they have made their most 
elaborate preparations. It is somewjiat singular that it should 
be so, because such antagonists are always in great terror of 
having their retreat cut, and if tb^y find the regular troops 
getting round them fianks they generally abanS.on their posi- 
tions in hot haste ; still experience showrs that it is the case. 

The following three examples illustrate the unpreparediiess 
of the enemy for attacks in rear and flank ; but many others 
might be quoted. 

In i85S a Kossian force advancing into Baglicstan fc^nd tte Tavliena Kxampke. 
in force in a fortified position behind^ the -KiVer Metchik. The bulk of the 
troops were directed to assault the lines in front, hut a part of the teoe 

(8336) , . ' L 
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was sent to make a detotir through the forests and dcboiiclx in rear of the 
enemy, ^fliamyrs followers v/ere preparing to oiler a stre.-^iiioiis resistance 
to tlie attack wliich they saw the troops in front of thein pre|s.;iriiig, when 
siicldeiily they became aware of the movement against their rear. They 
were completely unprepared for this?, althongli the natarc of the country 
should have suggested its possibility. They incontinently fle^, aban-_ 
d Oiling, their works, while the column threatening their rear was still some 
distance off and before |t had tired a shot. 

The forcing of the Khan Band dehla by General X. Ciianiberlaiii in 
1857 also illustrates this. This was a narrow gorge south-west of Bora 
Ghazi Khan. It had been the scene of a coiubat in which the Sikhs some 
yeai^ before had suffered very severely at the hands of the Bozclar tribe. 

^ The route passed through this narrow gorge, the lulls on the left being 
practically inaecessibio while those to the right were difficult. Blan III, 
facing p. 106, shows the enemy’s position and tiie line followed by the 
attack. The Bozdars liad some sangars in the gorge itself, and others on the 
hills to the right so as to take in hank the troops as they forced the passage 
— these latter breastworks were close to the defile and formed the left of the 
enemy’s position. General Chamberlain, quitting the trough of the valley 
with the bulk of his force some distance from where it narrewed into a 
advanced against the extreme left of the hostile line of defence by 
making a detour over the hills. The sangars on the flank were not auTanged 
to meet such an attack, and were easily captured. The hill-men had in 
fact assumed as a matter oi course that tlie troops would follow' the valley 
and endeavour to force the delile itself, although it wms obvious that there 
w'as reall}' nothing whatever to hinder a turning movement such as General 
Chamberlain carried out w'ith complete success. 

The battle of Suruj Kund near Multan in 1847, also serves as a good 
^ example of this. The Sikhs having taken up a strong position and 

entrenched it, General ]\Iarkliam was sent with the British and Indian troops, 
to fall upon the left Sank of the enemi^, while some Sikh and other troops, 
auxiliaries to the British, remained in front and eventually assisted to 
complete the victory. “ The battle of Suruj Kund,” wTote Major Herbert 
Edwardes who was wdth the auxiliaries, “ may be described as the most 
gentlemanly ever fought. A mere manmuvre of f no soldiership turned a 
large Kvmj out of^a strong entrijfiiehment, and roufed them with the loss of 
five guns before they understood the attack. Tc w'as the triumph of dis- 
cipline over an irregular army. A regular army in the same entrenchments 
would have changed its front, but Hie rebels not being attacked as they 
intended to bo attacked were unable to fight at all General ]\Ia.rkham 
placed his force upon the hostile flank and simply rolled up the line. The 
hostile Sikhs could make nothing of it.” ^ 

Elank attacks As a conscqneiice of the omission on the part of the 
chsmee^ora ^0 protect his flaijkSf an attack on one, or even on both, 

vSory^ of them can generally be carried out without meeting with 
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serious resistance. When such a <iireq|}ion is given to tha 
assailants, fi to a portion of thenis it is clear tliati its ten- 
ch' iK*y is to briiTj; the regular troops, or some of them, upon 
the hostile line of retreat. Tlie.-direction of the attack has in 
fact -Sie effect of compensating to a certain extent for that 
precipitancy of retreat which irregular warriors, thanks to their 
lleetixess of foot, can indalge:'in,'and' wMoh so greatly mili- 
tates against a decisive success. The- enemy cannot get 
away so easily, and if the adversary has gum a flank attack 
is far more likely to secure their capture than a frontabone. ^ 

In a word flank attacks tend to bringahoiit decisive victories, 
to ensure the very objects which in warfare of this nature 
arc the most difficult to obtain, and it stands to reason 
that, the more the flank attack is directed against the rear of 
the eiieiny, the worse is his chance of escape in most cases. 

Of course peculiarities of terrain may modify this, but as a 
general rule it will be so. It must however be borne in mind 
that irregular warriors are always very nervous about their 
line of retreat —as shoun at Landakf, mentioned on p. 160 ; 
they are very apt to beat so precipitate a retreat when they 
feel their flanks threatened, that they get of in spite of the 
best arrangements. . 

When the question arises of attacking a hostile position Cont.Emin^ 
ill flank or rear, it is always a matter for consideration whether of^attais^n 
a containing force should be left in front, and whether this 
force should, it existing, join m y.ie attack, it there is any enemy. 
fear of the enemy abandoning his position before the flank 
or rear attack dei^elops, it is g(»ierally well to occupy liim 
in front. At Assa}^e Sir A. Wellesley brought the whole of 
his small army upon the I^fahratta flank. At Kandahar, 
on the other hand, the enemy was to a certain extent con- 
tained by troops on Ms front and by artillery fire, although 
the main attack fell on Ayoub Khan’s right flank. At El Teb 
the British square manoeuvred so as to come upon the flaiflc 
of Osman Digna’s entrenchments, «i»i5ontaining force remaining 
(83%) 
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ia froat. At Kirbekaa, wliere the attack was directed 
agaiast tie enemy’s rear, a yery small containin'^ force was 
left in front ; the guns of this detachment took part in the 
action but the rest of it was not engaged. 

i',' ■ ■ ff- 

uction of This battle of Kirbekan is so remarkable an example of an attack upon 

lirbeian, a the rear of a strong position occupied by irregular warriors, that it deserves 

ear attack, narrated in some ifttle detail. The Malidists held a position with 

tlieir right flank resting on the Nile, which is sliovni in Plan IV, facing 
p. lOG. Close to the Nile, and at right angles to it, was a chain of rocky 
knolls on which the ejTcmy was posted, sheltered behind stone breastworks, 
r Abou'fbOO yards off, in echelon to the left rear, was a remarkable ridge of 
trap rock with almost precipitous sides ; this also extended on a line at 
right angles to the Nile, and it was occupied by the Arabs. In rear of the 
hostile position, at some little distance off, was the mouth of the rocky 
Shukiik defile ; and it was most important to cut the enemy off from 
retreating into this. General Earle decided to march right round the enemy’ s 
loft and to attack the hillocks in rear and the ridge at its right extremity. 
Two guns with an infantry escort were left in front of the liillocks to occupy 
tfwiiwijpwijneiny, and the camel corps was deputed to demonstrate against the 
front of the ridge, while the rest of the force was detailed for the turning 
movement. 

The operation was signally successful. The Dervishes grimly stuck to 
the positioif, although they must have seen the march of the column 
which was to attack them from the rear from the ridge. On reaching tlie 
right rear of the hostile position, the knolls and the ridge w^ere attacked 
simultaneously. The Arabs stood their ground w^ell and suffered heavily, 
although a proportion escaped before the attack commenced. But the 
victory w^as complete, and the hostile power in that part of the theatre of 
war w^as absolutely broken and destroyed in this one single action. 


.)o-operatioxi In tHs fight the small force left in front of the hostile 
Kontammg ^aerely a containing force. It made no clirect 

attack. As a rule, however, the force in front co-operates 
more directly in combat fci such operatioSs, and the attack 
takes the form of a combined assault in front and in flank or 
eke in rear. If it can be arranged that the frontal attack 
shall occupy the attention of the enemy and keep Mm on his 
ground, and that the flank attack shall ^leveiop just as the 
flight begins so that the fugitives can be shotAlown by the 
troops worldng^on to their line of retreat, an ideal tactical 
situation Jias been created/ The action at Ferkeh on the 
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Xil<' in is a case where the main attack was on the 

' ^ ■ ■ f .. , ■ ♦ ■ ,, , ■ 

hostile front ati4 where a smaller force, appeared on tlic3 enemy’s 
line of retrefit at the psychological moment ; the Dervish 
force*oii this occasion w^as little, if at .all, superior in numbers 
to the regular troops, and it was practically destroyed. General 
Megrier’s method of assaulting the Chinese works in Tonkin, 
which were generally isolated on lulls and knolls, was most 
effective ; while the bulk of the infantry, supported by artil- 
lery, moved direct agtost the. objective, cl^iids of skirmishers 
pushed rapidly ahead, -worked round the flanks and brought 
a cross fire to bear on the enemy in retreat; the Chinese 
seldom let the French get to close quarters and, but for this 
enveloping form given to the attacks, they invariably would 
have practically ail escaped. In the desultory fighting in 
Btiriiia, , where the dacoits and other hostile bodies generally 
held \fillages or some form of stockade, the cavalry used'lw^'. ■ 
work round both flanks before the infantry attacked, so as to 
be ready to deal with the fugitives. •These roinox operations . 
in Tonkin and Burma serve to illustrate the principle of 
combined fro,nt and flank attacks very rvell. 

If the hostile position is very strong, and if a frontal attack Main attack 
is tlierefcfre likely to lead to hard fighting, the main assault 
is generally best made upon the flank ; a minor direct attack 
iipo.n tli€v front will be very •effective when the flank assault 
has begun to make itself felt. The conditions in this case, 
of c?ouise, differ entirely from those described above as pre- 
vailing in Tonkii^ and Burma, where the enemy was dis- 
inclined to offer a determined resistance. At an example of 
cases where, owing to the strength of the adversary’s position, 
the main attack has been on tlie flank while the assault on the 
front has been only a subsidiary and secondar}’^ operation, may 

be cited the attack oS the Peiwar Kotal 

■' 

The capture of the Poiwar Kotal by Sir F. Koberts, in ^878, is illustrated Jpeiwar Kofel. 
by Plan V, facing p. 166, which shows^tiig general course of the action. 

The Afghans held the pass over a, lofty ridge with difficult &|proach©s. 
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A froatal |ittack i2_poR their petition would clearly have ^jimtailed severe 
losses, and so Sir F. Roberts determined to attack tl^ enemy’s left with 
the bulk of his force, the plan being a surprise after a night niarcli. Part 
of his army was to attack from in front when the main moveinent against 
the hostile flank had succeeded. Reaching the extreme left of thcvlfghan 
defeiiets at early dawn, the turning ftree was completely successful, 
rolling up the left wing of the enemy in great confusion to^vards the centre. 
It was however, found, that advance along the ridge became after a time 
almost impracticable, and a further turning movement was then undertaken, 
directed on to the line of retreat of the defenders. The eii .rny thereupon 
began to give way alFalong the line, and this enabled the frontal attack to 
^ be driven home. The victory was complete, the enemy’s guns were all 
captured, and the Afghan troox>s Hod in the utmost confusion having suirered 
considerable losses. 


Fnemy 
’melined 1 o 
draw' all his 


Antagonists of tiiis character, if attacked in flank, 


i ;*or a frontal 
Ifttack, 


are 

much inclined to draw all the forces over to that side to 
jWces to meet meet the onset, thus enabling a movement against their front 
iittack^and to m ake great way. As actions in such warfare are seldom 
^ large scale this is generally quite feasible ; the distances 
are small and the massing of the bulk of the defending foice 
cn one s^e or the other can be rapidly effected. The con- 
sequence is that a frontal attack, after the hostile forces have 
been drawn off to strengthen the threatened flank, may 
succeed in gaining some great and even decisive advantage, 
even when made by a relatively small body of troops, if 
the troops are handled skilfully. 


Afc Charasia, in 1879, the Afghans had taken up a strong position in the 
hill, on cither side of a defile through which the road led to Kabul, and 
were especially in strength to the left of it. 8ir F. Roberts disposed his 
forces for the attack so as to launch the greater part under General Baker 
against the Afghaivright, while a small body under Major White was to 
occupy the enemy in front of the defile. Plan VI, opposite, shows 
the Afghan position. As General Ba^er fought his way forward, driving 
the Afghans off, numbers of the enenry hurried over from near the defile 
to reinforce t^ieir comrades on the threatened right. Major White, finding 
the enemy in front of him to be no longer very ^jrmidable, attacked with 
great vigour, and he was so successful with his small force that ho com- 
pletely overthrew the hostile left and secured the defile.^' Hereabouts was 
posted the enemyV artillery which was all cajiturcd by the small force, 
thef<% of wdiich had in the fir^instan^e merely been to contain the enemy 
on that side. 
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For tlie execution of combined attacks of this kind care- Bimeultj of | 
fill ealciilatioii.of time and"' a correct appreciatkSi of •'! 

I '■ . eorabmatioa I 

generai pro labilities of the action about to take place^ are between a 
iieces5ar}x At Kirbekaii, ' the hour at which the guns of the attack. I 
coiitivniirig force in front of the enemy’s position were to I 

coiiiiaience iiriiig, was carefully laid do win If eombinalion be 
essential to success, it As imperative that the two detached 
forces shall actually co-operate at the pipper niomeiit. It ^ 
may be impossible to conimiinicate betwiJen them, and the 
terrain may be such that neither force Iniows exactly wliat * 
the other is doing ; at Charasia the two forctss, although 
soiiic distance 'apart, could, watch ^ each other’s movements to 
a certain extent. As a. rule it is best to, allow the detached . ' 
ca:)iiii:aaiider3 .some latitude ■ of action, because some tiling un- 
foreseen may at any moment arise ; ' but if mutual co-operation 
be the essence of the operation it is imperative that there 
a thorough understanding between the separate portions of 
the force engaged. Further on, ii^ discussing the generai 
question of divided forces co-operating to achieve Some com- 
mon object on the battle-field, some instances will be adduced 
to show how difScult it often is for a commander to handle 
detached bodies actually in action, and to illustrate the 
strange mistakes which occur. Everything depends on both 
the force which is in front, and that which is turning the flank 
or which is manoeuvring against the rear of the opposing 
army, having been given a correct impulse to start with. 

It has frequently occurred that one or the other has, 
either owing to ^ome misappehension m else to unfore- 
seen difficulties, entirely failed to perform its share of the 
task. Thus General DiicheSne during Iris final advance on 
Antananarivo in 1895, finding the Hovas in a. very strong 
fortified position #n the Amboluminas range, arranged ? to 
attack theiiAotli in front and on their left rear ; the column 
destined to turn the flank marched of! somettiine before day- 
break, 'While the advance of •the c^umns against th% front wm , 
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|.li ifusjid. 


rencli 
|gasler afe 

ang Bo. 


made ostentatiously Jn the morning ; but the enemy 'fled pre- 
cipitately as soon as the frontal attack developcfl itself 'and 
before the turning force could join in; the adj-'aneed troops 
and cavalry of this latter managed, however, to cut in on 
the hostile line of retreat, and to do good execution. 

Cakulations as to the length of time which will be re- 
quired for a force to march to a certain point over ground 
which is often not very well known, are apt to prove inaccu- 
rate even if soi|ie unexpected action on the part of the 
enemy has not upset them. Moreover any divided action 
of two distinct forces moving some distance apart, is always 
liable to miscarry owing to some misunderstanding. The 
attack on Ali Musjid in 1878, serves as a good example of a 
turning force failing to perform its share in an attack owing 
to its meeting with unexpected difficulties of terrain. The 
serious reverse suflered hy the French at Bang Bo, in 1885> 
may be cited as an illustration of a mistake with regard to a 
turning force having a most unfortunate sequel. 

m 

(1) AH Musjid ia the Khaibar pass was a w^ell placed and somewhat 
formidable fort, and the Afghans had made elaborate preparations to hold 
the position. The plan of operations was to send one force over the hill to 
the right of the pass, aiming at a point some distance in rear of the position 
60 as to intercept the enemy’s retreat : to send another force, moving on a 
line inside of the first, to assail the position in reverse and on its left flank, 
and to move the remainder of the troops up the pass and attack in front. 
The first force, under General Tytler, started at 6 p.m. ; the second, under 
General Macpherson, at 2.30 a.m. ; and the main body at 7 a.m., this last 
being under Sir S. Browne, who waspin command of the w'hole. Sir S. Browne 
arrived before the position, bombarded it, and commenced his infantry 
attack in the afternoon. But it soon became apparent that the turning 
forces had not reacir^d their destinations and that, the project of striking 
simultaneously from two sides had failed, so the action was discontinued. 
General Macpherson’s force had been delayed by the almost insuperable 
difficulties of the road, and was therefore unable to co-operate. General 
Ty tier’s force, diowever, succeeded in striking the defile higher up, and late 
In the afternoon it managed to cut off a consideB^.ble part of the hostile 
which was retiring. During the night the foit was e^cuated, and it 
was occupied next morning without further fighting. 

(2) Bang Bo lieS a few miles within the Chinese frontier. General 
Negriei had^pushed the Chinese before htm and captured I^angson, and had 
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followed them up into their own territory, driving them out ol Tonkin by 

a series of brillia.R-^tactical operations. # 

The route beyond 'Allowed the trough of a deep depression in the hills. 

A few miles beyonclthe frontier the French found the enemy in position on 
some heights (A in the sketch opposite), stretching across the valley and 
narrowin g#t into a gorge, and they carried these by a spirited attack in the 
afternoon. From the high ground another line of defences was observed 
about two miles ahead ; this consisted of a strong entrenchment (B) right 
across the sole of the valley, of some works on Imolls (C, C), and of a small 
work on a commanding hill (D). The troops bivouacked for the night, 
part of the fores having pushed on and occupied two frbandoned works 
(E, E). * # 

Oeneral N4grier determined on a combined turning movement and fronta * 

» attack next morning, and he directed his right wing to advance at an early 
hour and to capture the hill (D) from the right, thus taking in reverse the 
Chinese line of defence, 'which was evidently well prepared and strongly held. 

When this point had been captured the frontal attack wm;S to be delivered. 

The morning unfortunately broke with a thick fog. The right wing 
could only advance very slowly, feeling its way to the front for about three 
hours. Then the fog began to lift and the troops destined for the attack on 
the hill (I)) pressed forward ; hut thejr were suddenly brought to a standstill ** 
by the deep ravine (F) , which it was found impossible to cross. The Chinese, 
perceiving the movement against their left, sent men to occupy the hill (D) 
which had not been held by them at all till then, anS when the fog completely 
lifted General Negrier saw these men moving up the hill. Hearing no 
bring he assumed that the Chinese were not holding the eminence, and 
that the troops he saw were French w^ho had crept close up unobserved in 
the mist. Under this false impression of the tactical situation at the 
moment, he at once launched the remainder of his force against the entrench- ^ 

ments in the valley. These proved to be most formidable, and the attack 
on them failed. The right wing endea'|ourmg to attack the hostile position 
on its immediate left gained some ground, it is true, but it was compelled to 
retire before a vigorous counter-attack. The Chinese then advanced over 
their main entrenchment in pursuit of the troops who had been repulsed in 
the frontal attack, and the consequence was that the two divided French 
wings were only withdrawal out of action wi tit such difficulty and after such 
determined fighting, that GAicral Negrier felt himself compelled to with- 
draw to Langson, having lost one -eighth of his force. 

Advantageous, in fact, as are flank attacks combined \vitli Cavalry in 
assaults on tlie front outlie enemy’s position, owing to their at'fcacks. 
increasing the pn^ability of gaining a decisive success, there 
is always a chance of the combination failing uiy^ess all goes 
right. If the ground be f a vourabl# fof cJ^alry action, momted 
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troops are very valuable in flank attacks, thanks to the rapidity 
with which they can act against the enemy in retreat. The 
action of Badli ke Serai between the rebe]"i and the force 
mo\dng from Meerut to Delhi after the outbreak of the Mutiny, 
is an excellent example of such action ])y mounted troops ; the 
cavaliy and horse artillery were sent to operate against the 
enemy’s flank and rear while the infantry attacked in front, 
and the result was a completed rout of the mutineers. This 
'war indeed furnishes numerous other instances of the same 
kind, xit Kali Nuddi after the relief of Sir J. Outrani, at 
Lucknow by Sir 0. Campbell, the cavalry was similarly sent 
round by a concealed detour to fall upon the rebels in retreat ; 
the enemy was driven from his position by the infantry, but 
w^as retiring in good order till the cavalry swmoped down ; the 
effect of the troopers’ onslaught was tremendous, the mutineers’ 
force being utterly dispersed and suffering very lieavy losses. 
In the Chitral Expedition of 1S95, the cavalry sent round to 
operate against the flank of the tribesmen on the Swat river, 
who were occupied by the infant-ry in front, scattered the 
enemy like chaff by its sudden appearance, although the 
ground was by no means favourable for the action of mounted 
men. The fire of cavalry dismounted may be particularly 
effective on an enemy’s flank. 

Artillery in The effect of artillery accompanying a flank attack is 
flank attacks. great. At the Peiwar Kotal the guns with the 

turning force did fine execution. A main object of such opera- 
tions is to act against the enemy in retreat, and as such 
adversaries *?.re very quick in withdrawing, guns are often 
the only means of inflicting loss 'when the hostile force gives 
way. In the Mutiny the" horse artillery performed signal 
service 4n this manner, working with the cavalry. When guns 
get upon the flank of an enemy’s position they can moreover 
often enfilade it with great effect. f 

ImperatxTe^ III all aHacks upon irregular warriors, or upon armies of 
folio wiBg up inferior morale, it is not oifly essential to drive the assault 
home with vigour, but to follow up any success gained with 
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the utmost energy and decision. The impression created 
amongst such |pponents , by even a , ■ trifling preliminary 
success is very great, and once they are got on the move they 
must be Jmpt upon the move.* This is a broad principle of 
offensive tactics, whether the assault be delivered in front, in 
flank, or as a combination of both directions of attack. It is 
at the root of the whole system of conducting operations in 
warfare of this nature, in which moral effeots| counts for so 
much. Of course when the opposing force occupies several 
^distinct lines of defence — a system to which such adversaries, 
notably the Chinese, are much addicted— Infantry may after 
capturing the first line be able to reach the second in time 
to come to close quarters \nth its defenders ; but this seldom 
happens. Once the first line is forced, resistance as a rule 
collapses to an extent which can never be hoped for when 
fighting against regular troops. Dash is not only essential 
to start with, but advance must continue without a pause 
till the enemy has been driven from his* last position.^ This 
was the system follow^ed in the Indian Mutiny and by General 
Negrier in Tonldn. The adversary does not understand it, 
and becomes hopelessly demoralized. 

In small wars the principle is so clearly established 
that the enemy once on the move must be kept on 
the move, that the responsilrility assumed by the sub- 
ordinate commander who presses oji, is not so great as in 
a struggle against regular troops. There is little risk of the 
enemy rallying. The^more quickly aijd resolutely he is followed 
up the smaller does tli<5 chance become of his showing further 
fight. In hill and jungle warfar^, to be dealt with especially 
further on, initiative is especially desirable on the part of 
junior officers. The following strildng incident* at the 
battle of Kandahar deserves mention, as it illustrates so 
well the importance of individual initiative in not 
allowing the enemy to recover fsojij the effects of a first 
reverse. 
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The Afghans helcTthe long ridge, shown in Plan VIH, facing- p. 1 70; and 
the Villages of Giiimdigan and Ghimdi to its right fro^^t. Sir P. Roberts’ 
plan was to attack the right flank of the enemy, and t|'^ c action coniinencf^d 
by two brigades advancing parallel to each other aiid capturing the two 
villages about simultaneously. The enemy retreated round tiie right of the 
ridge to the village of Pir Paimal and to the reverse slope of the ridge. 
As 'the two brigades advanced, sw’'eeping round the ridge, that on the right 
struck the village of Pir Paimal and captured it; but then the advanced 
troops found themselves suddenly in face of nearly the whole Afghan army 
close to, and on the ridge above, the village. 

Hostile reinh roements w'cre hurrying up, and the enemy w'as bringing a 
^avy artillery fire to bear on tJie British troops sweeping round the end of the 
ridge. If the Afghans vrere to make a counter-attack on the advanced^ 
detachments, a serious check might befall the hitherto victorious troops. 
The situation was critical. The enemy was showu'ng unexpected tenacity 
and was in strong force. There was no time to lose. Jilajor White, wiiose 
regiment, the 92nd, was furthest to the front, at once formed it for a final 
attack. Charging the enemy he drove his men in like a wedge between 
the masses on the low ground and those on the ridge, and captured two guns. 
This sudden onslaught completely changed the aspect of affairs, the enemy 
broke and fled in all directions, and all further resistance practically 
ceased. 

The value of cavlilry in completing a \nctory if the ground 
be at all suitable, can scarcely be exaggerated. In the present 
day this arm of the service is, at least in regular warfare, 
accustomed to work in large independent bodies on the battle- 
field, and experience has shown that under normal conditions 
this arrangement is the best ; the tendency of modern tactical 
organization is to reduce th% amount of divisional cavalry 
to a relatively insignificant body. But in small wars some 
bodies of mounted men should generally be kept at various 
points ready to assist th^infantry, in prcbCerence to the cavalry 
being all practically kept as one force. This is of course 
speaking of cases where the armies in action are some thousands 
strong ; with very small bodies of troops the cavalry is neces- 
sarily oh the spot. The reason why this dispersion of the 
mounted troops is desirable is that 'there shall be mounted 
men ready at all points to follow up success at once ; the 
enemy gets away so (j^yiakly that if the troopers are not on 
the spot they may be late. ^ 
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Wlien tliere gromicl in rear of tlie hostSe position where Otlierams to 
cavalry will be ^Ics^to wojk^fiectively, infantry and artillery Ltidrof 
sliofild endeavoii?! to drive the enemy in that direction so as 
to give the mounted troops a chance of inflicting heavy losses. 

It is of tell the case that a force of irregular warriors will be 
found occupying rugged Mils, on the far side of which are 
stretches of level ground; the enemy will endeavour to 
avoid these stretches of level ground when driven from his 
position, but wdth good management the infantry and artillery^ 
may make retreat by any other line impossible. At Landaki ’ 
mentioned on p. 160, the veiy rapid flight of the Sw^atis, and 
the delay wdiich arose in getting the cavalry through the 
defile by the river owing to the road being broken, saved the 
tribesmen from the mounted troops, w^hose prowess they had 
learnt to dread ; when Sir B. Blood had broken out of the 
Malakand position a few days before, the infantry had driven 
the tribesmen down on to a level valley, where the 11th Bengal 
Lancers and Guides cavalry had given the m a lesson which 
will be remembered for years. 

The great problem when attacking irregular warriors in 
position is not so much to decide howto capture that position, 
for the chances are that this will not prove very difficult, as 
to make certain that the victory shall be a real victory causing 
the enemy heav}^ loss. TMs end may be achieved in various 
ways under diverse sets of conditions. But, given the suitable 
situation, no more efiectual way of achieving a decisive 
and lasting triumph can be found that to compel the broken 
straggling array, ■which has been driven from ♦the ground 
whence it bid the troops defiance, to stream across a level 
tract of country, where the cavalrj^ can deal a coiip de (jrdce. 

At the battle of Kanda.har the plan was that the whole 
of the cavalry was to inaice a wide turning movement outside acting at^he^ 
the infantry, was»to cross the Argandhab and was to 
upon the enemy in retreat, but owing to unforeseen circum- 
stances it was greatly delayed ai3d came up very late ; & few 
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squadroixs folio wij:ig the infantry and ready to^ strike promptly, 
would have been of the utmost assistance after the last stand 
%vas made by the Afghans. In broken intersected country 
the charge of a small detachment of cavalry may be of great 
value as a minor episode of the conflict, and it w, essential 
that the troopers should be at hand, to strike when an oppor- 
tunity offers and thereby to complete wliat the infantry has 
begun. The cavalry operations against the hostile flanks and 
rear in the jiutiny and in the Egyptian campaign of 1882 
^ere admirable, and were highly effective omng to the ground 
being generally favourable. Under these circumstances masT 
sing the cavalry seems to have been a good arrangement. 
But on battleflelds less suited for the combined action of 
great bodies of horse, and in attacldng an enemy who, once 
the infantry have come to close quarters retires at a rate 
completely outpacing the trained foot soldier, it is most expe- 
dient that the cavalry, or at least some of it, should be 
distributed so that some of it may be available to strike 
home, then and there. 

And as with the cavalry so it is with the artillery. Irre- 
gular warriors can always escape from infantry, but they 
cannot so readily escape from the effects of artillery fire. 
On this account some of the guns ought to be poshed up to 
close quarters in good time, so as to be at hand when wanted. 
In a later chapter dealing mth artillery the importance of 
forward tactics of arm of service will be illustrated by 
examples. At the battle of Staweli, where the French de- 
cisively defeated the forces of the Dey of Algiers which had 
taken up a strong position to bar theil: advance on the capital, 
the artillery was pushed up jdght into the hostile position, and 
it completed the rout of the enemy by its fire at short range. 
In the Mutiny the guns were always handled with great bold- 
ness. In warfare against undisciplined opponents or against 
forces of inferior morale, the r61e of artillery is not so much to 
prepare the way fon4}he infantry as to complete the work 
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wtich the infantry have been unable to caiiy tbrongli to the 
end. ^ ^ ' 

One point dekerves to be specially noted. Many examples 
might be cited from campaigns of recent years to show that 
when deMing with irregular warriors it is often practicable 
for a commander of disciplined troops to completely impose 
upon the enemy as to the strength of the force, and to im- 
press the foe with the idea that a far larger body of soldiers 
is at hand than is actually the case. It ii especially m 
attack that the circumstances lend themselves to deceptions 
* of this kind. Of course such ruses are not prohibited by a 
defensive attitude — ^Lieutenant Grant’s action at Thobal 
already mentioned on p, 83, is a remarkable example of 
one ; but from the nature of the case it is wdien acting on the 
offensive that they are most likely to succeed. 


(1) Towards eTening on the second day of the final moTe of the *2iid 

division of the Tir ah Field Force do'wn the Bara valley, the tail of the rear- 
guard under Major Bo wuimaa was unable to get into camp before dai-k, and it 
found itself towards dusk in a position of considerable difficulty. '^It hap- 
pened that a small party of the Gordon Highlanders w^as detached to one 
fiank covering the rearguard’s retirement, and this came suddenly under 
heavy fire from some houses. With four of his men Captain Uniacke made 
a rush for the nearest, shouting words of command and pretending that he 
had a large force at his back, captured it, and, as the Afridis bolted, he kept 
up the deception by shouting and using his whistle to attract the attention of 
the troops further in rear. I^Iajor Bo'^inian on arriving decided to collect 
his troops at the houses, and the rearguard eventually passed the night 
there, isolated but in safety. » 

(2) Lieut. -Colonel Baden-Powell’s caj)ture of Wedza’s stronghold towards 
the close of the Rliodesiar^perations of 1896,^s another excellent illustration. 
It w'oiild be hard to find a^better example of bluffing thi? enemy in cam- 
paigns of this class. The stronghold consisted of several ki-aals perched 
almost on the crest of a mountain some t^ree miles long, which w^as joined to a 
range by a neck. A sketch plan of the action faces the next page. 
While the defenders numbered several hundreds, the entire British force 
only amounted to 120 — th# original plan had been for another column 
to co-operate in thj| attack which was unable to do so. Colonel Baden- 
Powell commenced operations by sending 25 mounted men to the neck 
(A in sketch) with orders to act as though th^ were ten tim^ as strong ; the 
guns w’ere to bombard the crest, which^ the rest of the force, some hussars, 
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demoixstrated against the outer end of the inoimtaiR and against the 
back or it. After some desultory skirmishing the mounted infantry 
pushed their way uptoth^ pointdesi^nated, leaving llorips below with seven 
horse holders ; but the enemy began to assemble in force and to seriously 
threaten the hill party. 

Colonel Baden-Poweil perceiving their somewhat critical position^ sent 
to the guns and hussars to make a diversion. But these had been unex- 
pectedly delayed on the road and were not yet at hand, so he took the seven 
hors© holders and with them moved round to C in rear of the position ; 
then, scattering the men, he ordered magazine fire, so as to give the idea that 
there was a consr^erable attacking force on this side. The ruse was com- 
p^-^tely successful. The rebels who had been pressing over towards the neck 
hastily spread themselves all over the mountain, and the arrival of the rest 
of the troops at this juncture completed the illusion, the guns coming into 
action at B. The hussars moved round the mountain, and were dispersed to a 
certain extent, so as to represent as strong a force as possible and to impress 
the enemy. It was decided that no assault should be delivered that day ; 
but the deception practised by the assailants was carefully kept up during 
the night. Fires (shown I) in the sketch) were lighted at intervals round 
great part of the mountain, which were fed by moving patrols, and the men 
forming these patrols had orders to discharge thfxir rifles from time to time 
at different points. Everything was done to make Wedza and his followers 
believe that a whole array was arrayed against them. The next day the 
kraals were captured with ease, most of the enemy having slipped off in the 
darkness. 

The question of combined front and flank attacks has been 
already dealt with ; it necessarily involves separation of forces 
at least temporarily. When the enemy is holding a regular 
defensive position and acceph* battle, the breaking up of the 
attacking force into distinct bodies worldng to a certain extent 
independently of each "other will seldom go further than 
one portion attacking in front and another in flank. But 
cases sometimes arise wnen it is necessary, or when it seems 
desirable, to attack an enemy from several points, and this 
generally involves separation with its attendant advantages 
and disadvantages. It is especially on occasions •when the 
enemy is in small force and not dehberately drawn up for 
battle that these conditions present thenlselves — ^they are 
constantly ::ccurring in hill and jungle warfare or when 
the enemy adopts guefilla tactics. 
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The reasoils for and against tactical separation arg analo- 
gous in man3%es|3ects to those already given in Chapter IX 
for and againsf strategical separation. 

A main advantage is the moral effect which it exerts. Advantages 
The enemy finds it very trying to be attacked simultanepusly 
by different columns. Some .must menace the line of retreat, 
and irregular warriors above all things fear a situation where 
their escape, should it become expedient tcj fly, is jeopar- 
dised. If it is intended to completely disperse a gathemig 
of such opponents no better means can l)e adopted than 
to attack them from several points if it be practicable. ! 

In the attacks on the Waterkloof group of mountains in 
1851-52, several columns were always formed to advance 
from different sides meeting on the top, and the Kaffirs were 
always totally dispersed with considerable loss of cattle, &c. ; 
l)ut the very dfficult nature of the wnoded ridges and ravines 
was such as to prolnbit heavy loss being inflicted on the 
Kaffirs themselves. Another advantage of attacking from 
several sides — and it is a very important one when some 
village or stronghold, the exact nature of which is not known, 
is the objective — is that one or more columns may be unable 
to effect a lodgment, and that the operation may be successful 3 f 
in spite of this ; there is always the chance that one of the ' 

detachments may force its wa^ in. Many examples could be 
cited of successful attacks by several columns marching inde- ^ ^ 

pendently on localities, villages, stockades, &c,, and attacking ^ 1 

simultaneously, and of the operaticyis proving entirely success- j 

ful. Of these the following will suffice. * ; 

(1) For the captiu’e of Nareli Constantine in Algeria in 1849, Examples. ; 
Colonel Canrobert divided his force into three distinct columns. One, 
starting at night some hours before the others, was to make a detour in 
the mountains, and w'as occupy high ground on the far side above the 
collection of villages about to be attacked ; it was then to wait till it saw 
the other two ready to attack. The other two, starting later, moved more 
directly on the objective, their orders be#n^that they, with the column 
sent ahead, should fall on Nareh ffhm three different sides som after 
daybreak. The operation was completely successful, the timing of the 
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movements was most liappy, and the coup d& main had a great effect 
in the surrounding districts which were ali in revolt again^st the French. 

(2) The cax^ture of Yangi Kala two miles south of Deiighri Tepe by General 
Skobeief previous to the attack on that stronghold in 1880, is another good 
example of sejiaration prior to an assault. The expeditionary force arrived 
and halted to the w’est of the fortified village, which was a straggling place 
with many enclosures and gardens and a few small mud forts of the usual 
oriental type. One column was sent round south of the place to attack it 
on its south-eastern and eastern sides, another was to assault the western 
side ; tlie cavalry pushed on on lioth sides so as to threaten the Tekkes’ 

^ retreat northwards t!-' Denghil Tepe. The operation i>rovcd comiiletcly sue- 
cesSnl, for the enemy soon became demoralized on finding the Kiissians 
advancing from different sides and on perceiving that there was a risk of 
beiing cat off from the fortress. 

(3) Another good example is afforded by the capture of the strong 

* stockade of Bittang, near Pegu, in 1825, during the first Burmese war. Tlu' 

stoi'kade was on an eminence, protected on the left by a river and on the 
right and rear by dense jungle which made ap]n*Qach on those sides difficult. 
Three columns of attack were told off, the right and centre to assault and 
escalade the front face, the left to make a detour through the jungle and to 
assault the right face. This left column when it reached its destination gave 
the signal for attack to the others by bugle call. The dispositions proved 
completely successful, and all three columns practically escaladed the very 
strong defences simultaneously. The Burmese fii'ed one or two iiiost effec- 
tive volleys, but they became terrified at the concentric attack and made 
for the exit at the rear, afraid of being cut off. One-fifth of the storming 
force was, however, placed hors dc conibat in the few moments that the 
defenders stood their ground, showing that had these not become panio- 
• stricken the assault might have failed altogether, and that in any case it 

■ would certainly hjive cost the British heavy sacrifices had the enemy offered 

a really stout resistance. 

, Di^advan- TLe dangers of tactical separation of this kind lie partly 
, lagcs. opportunity which it affords to the enemy to beat the 

different coluinns in deta*^!, and partly Ea the risk of mis- 
, calculations as to time. Moreover, success may be im- 

i; perilled by misunderstandings with regard to orders, or by 

: confusion^ arising in the various fractions of the force in their 

; endeavours to co-operate with each oilier. There is always 

; the further danger that detached columns may fire into each 

other. 

Enemy may Uncjtvilized opponents tod ^troops of inferior organization 
in detail morale seldom understand the principle of worldng on 
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interior lines, of reaping the advantage's which arise when 
their aiitagon’^t ^vides Ms forces. But, actually on the 
battle-field, when the defenders are in a central position 
which the attackers are approaching from different sides, it 
is sometimes obvious even to leaders of no great capacity for 
%Yar, that they may be able to fall upon the various fractions 
coming against them and crush to a certain extent in detail ; 
they can see what is going on, as sometimes also can their 
followers, and they are therefore more likehT' to seize tligir - 
o]>portumty of acting on interior lines tactically, than where * 
it is a question of strategical combination against detached 
forceps approacliing convergently from points in the theatre 

war far apart from each other. Still in those cases where 
separation of force in carrying out an attack against enemies 
of this class has resulted in failure or disaster, this has usually 
been due not to the tactical skill of the adversary but to 
mistakes or iiiismanagemeiit on the side of the assailants. 

A very serious disaster befel a column of United States troops during 
lire Bed Indian wars on the Little Big Horn, which illustrates the 
danger of tactical separation. The column consisted of 12 troops of 
cavalry, with a train of pack animals. On getting touch with the 
Indians it was formed into four parties, one of five troops under Colonel 
Custer commanding the column, and tw^o of three troops each, one of them 
under Major Reno ; the fourth of one troop formed the baggage guard. The 
force was moving dowm the valley of a stream. When it was reported that 
the enemy's settlement was only two miles off. Major Reno's party was sent 
to the front to move rapidly against the enemy, it being understood that 
Colonel Custer would support. The two dlher parties had got altogether 
se])arated from this main portion of the force. Maj or Reno found the Indians 
in great force and bein^ unsupported he ’*as, after a hot fight and heavy 
loss, compelled to take refuge on a bluff close by, wdiicli proved a satisfactory 
refuge. Fortunately he was joined here by the two parties which had gone 
astray, and with their assistance was Enabled to hold his ovti against the 
determined attacks which the Indians kept up for many hours. Colonel 
Custer's force appears to have moved to the right of the valley — firing 
was heard on that side. Aiiparently it got back eventually to near the river 
sibnc distance lowtH’ down than where Major Reno’s force had taken up 
position — this at least was conjectured from the tracks. B|it what occurred 
exactly is not known, for the force was aJnvhiiated and nothing but the 
bodies of men and horses served to tell the tale of the disaster. IV appears 
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to have been the case tlijffc the five troops fell in with an overwhelming force 
of Indians, and that these afterwards came to attack IVIajor Eeno’s party. 
Fortunately that officer secured a good position, and hau par tially entrenched 
his men while there W’as yet time. 

Wkeii several detached columns are intended to co-oper- 
ate iir a combined attack, there is always the danger of an 
error with regard to time or distance marring the effect. 
This occurred as already described in the case of the flank 
attack on Ali Masjid, and also during the first advance on 
WSlIza’s stronghold as mentioned on p. 176, although in neither 
case did harm come of it. The manoeuvring of such divided 
forces by the commander of the whole, is always difficult to 
carry out successfully once they are started upon the enterprise. 
The great object to keep in view is to assign to each a task 
within its powers, taking the nature of the terrain, the 
amount of opposition to be encountered and so forth into 
account. It is always better to err on the safe side — 
to allow too much time rather than too little. To each 
column a proper impulse should, if possible, be given 
at the outset, then the less interference there is 
with their independence the better. Of course imforseen 
circumstances may arise which render a change of plan at 
the last moment imperative ; but in the absence of such a 
contingency it must never be forgotten that the secret of 
success lies in trusting subordinates till they are found to be 
going wrong, that orders ^ent from a distance may be issued 
under a misapprehension of the exact circumstances at the 
moment, and that there ip^, always great rfsk of their causing 
confusion. 

The unfortunate sortie from Kandahar against the village of Deh Khoja 
during the ^blockade in 1880 illustrates this very well The sortie took 
plaee after daybreak, preceded by a short bombardment from the guns on 
the walls (the plan opposite shows the position of the village relatively to 
the city). The cavalry moved out of the Idga gate and -rnade a wide detoiir 
round to the east^iid south-east of Delt Khoja. The infantry under General 
Brooke were formed into small columns and advanced out of the 

Kf^bul gate towards the south-west end of the villager, which was held in some 
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strength by tii«L Afghans and was prepared for* defence. Large hostile 
bodies were seei^lmiTying up to reinforce it during the preliminary operations. 

The centre column, which was accompanied by C4eneral Brooke, with 
part of the right column, forced their way into the village at its southern end. 

The re^t of the right column occupied the garden close by, and with the : 

cavalr3f kept the enemy’s reinforcements in check, while the left column 
lined some walls to the south and west, and acted in reserve ; one and a half 
columns, in fact, penetrated into the place, while the remainder halted out- 
side. By dint of hard fighting General Brooke and the troops with him 
forced their way along the streets. They had just reached the north end . 

of the village when an order came from Kandahar to r^ire. General Brook^ i 

thereupon gave the necessary directions to those with him, and the dang'^ous ^ ; ; 

operation of withdrawing from a particularly awkward position in face of a ] I 

fanatical enemy was at once begun. t 

The troops in the garden, the cavalry, and also the left column, aU ' ! 

retired on the Kabul gate under orders from Kandahar. Those in the [ 

village were, however, attacked with great determination by the enemy who s 

speedily perceived the retrograde movement, and they only extricated I 

themselves with the utmost difficulty. Some escaped by the north end S 

and some by the south, but very serious losses were suffered in the streets ■ 

and in retiring back to Kandahar. Half the force in fact was left in the [ 

lurch in the village, while the other half, which had been far less heavily ; r 

engaged, retired practically without fighting. General Brooke himself ; [ 

was killed and the sortie ended in a distinct reverse. " I 

This affair at Deh Khoja shows how diificult it is to con- I^etached 
trol detached bodies in action. But there is another danger 
in such a case, and this is that the troops may shoot into each other, 
other by accident, or that one column may mistake another 
for a hostile body. This a<?tually occurred at the action of | 

Suruj Kund, already ’ mentioned in this chapter ; while ^ • | 

General Markham’s force attacked the Sikh left and rolled | 

up their line, an aitxiliary contingent attacked the right fronl- 
of the hostile position ; the contingent was Siistaken for the 
enemy and fired into. The same thing occurred at the first 
attack on Kimmendine, near Rangoon, in 1824, where the 
artillery of the flank column fired into the centre ^one in the 
jungle from a distance, causing some loss. Tins sort of 
misunderstandtng frequently occurred on a small scale in 
the later days of the South Afrioan^war ; lit3e damage was 
generally done and the mistake was as a rule detected very 
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quicklj^ but an unrebearsed scuffle of tMs kind is very apt to 
give the show away when anything in the shaife of a surprise 
on the enemy is in contemplation. 

The following examples are of interest as showing how 
misunderstandings may arise in operations of this character 
under varying circumstances and for dift’erent reasons. They 
serve to show' that, when separate forces are endeavouring 
to act in combination in terrain where the view is restricted, 
tl^re is great risk of some misapprehension either of orders 
or of the conditions existing at some particular time. 

(1) In tlie Maori war in 1863, Colonel Warre operating in the Taranaki 
obtained information of a hostile pah, and he deteriiiined to surprise it. A 
party was sent round to arrive in rear of the position at a fixed time. Colonel 
-Warre was to make a demonstration in front to draw the enemy into their 
rifle pits out of the pah. When that had effected its purpose the detached 
force was to occupy the pah. Both forces arrived at the right time. That 
detached to the rear, however, became impressed with the idea that it 
had been discovered and it did not attack in consequence. The result was 
that the demonstration drew the enemy out of the pah as had been antici- 
pated, th^t there were no troops to seize the opportunity and to force 
their way into it when it was practically deserted, and that in consequence 
the well concocted plan came to nothing. 

(2) A very singular instance of a misunderstanding of this kind leading 
to a serious disaster, is afforded by the Achin war of 1874. A i)lan of the 
ground faces ]mge 184, During the operations after the capture of 
Kota Raja an attack upon a fortified village named Longbatta was arranged 
for, which was to be carried out by a combined movement of two sox)arate 
columns ; one was to move against the front and the other to make a 
detour and attack the right. ^ The plan shows roughly where clearings 
existed : elsewhere the jungle was dense, the thick undergrowth making 
all movements of troops most difficult. 

The column defined for the fxontal attack never reached the place at all 
It was delayed by the obstacles in the way, it kept too much to the right, 
and eventually after some hours, got to the Panjaret village nxuch exhausted. 
The left column after a most trying march reached Longbatta, and captured 
it after some fighting. It then received an order from Kota Raja to take 
another village close by ; but the order was misunderstood, and the column 
moved against Lung, a place considerably further on across more open 
ground. The Achinese at once endeavoured to reocclapy Longbatta, so 
part of the coiunH had to go back and hold it, while the rest pushed on and 
succeeded m capturing Lung,*' ‘^ifere, ]^owever, they were promptly attacked 
by very superior numbers of the enemy. The officer in command ordered 
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n tiourisli on tiie trumpets to be soimded to apprise the rest of the force that 
he was in difficuities, but this signal was unfortimately misusiderstoocL 
The right eoliinm hrd heard the firing and was marching as best it could 
through the jungle towards the soimd of the cannon ; but the trumpet call 
was taken by it to mean a p;ean of victory » so it marched straight back to 
Kota Rnja. 

The part of the left column which had moved on to Lung had therefore 
to tight its way back unsupported to Longbatta, and it suffered very heaviiy 
in its retreat. The co-operation betw^een the two columns had failed com- 
pletely in the first instance. Then the mistake about the village, and the 
subsequent misunderstanding with the trumpets, causf^'d half of one of the 
tw'o columns to be left isolated and to^bo almost annihilated, 

(S) The combat of the Zlobani mountain in Zululand took place under 
totally different conditions from those obtaining amid the swampy flats near* 
Kota Raja with their dense tropical vegetation. The 2hobani mountain was 
one of the singular, flat topped hills with almost precipitous sides which 
are a featme of the topography of south-eastern Africa. It was, as appears 
from the sketch facing next page, oval in plan, the longer axis three 
British miles long running east and west. It lay some miles east of the 
camp at Kambula, 

The object of the attack on it w^as to raid the cattle which it had been 
ascertained the Zulus were concealing there. Colonel Wood decided to send 
a moimted force under Colonel BuUer along the south to make an assault 
on the east or further end, as the main attack. Colonel Russell w^th another 
mounted force was to create a diversion at the west end and was to act 
in support. Colonel Buller’s force surprised the enemy at dawn, scrambled 
iij> with some loss, dispersed the Zulus on the top, and secured the cattle ; 
it was then decided to retire by the western end. Colonel Russell mean- 
while had oeciiiiied a low'er plateau at the western end and had ascertained 
the success of the main attack. All was going well when a large Zulu army 
suddenly came insight, approaching from the south-east and mai’ching to- 
wards Kambula past the south of the mountain. 

Colonel Wood had followed Colonel BuUer, and, on ascertaining that 
all was right, had re-descended and moved along the south of the mountain. 
Here he became aware of .the Zulu army’s approach, and he at once sent 
orders to Colonel Russell to move his for^e back to the^ingiiiix Neck west 
of the mountain, where* it would cover Colonel Buffer’s retreat. Owing 
to some misunderstanding as to the locality intended, however, Colonel 
Russell moved off to a point some six*niiles to his west. 

Not only the British on the summit, but also the Zulus whawere hiding 
among the rocks and kloo:^ of the hillside, had seen the impis on their march, 
and they promptly began harassing Colonel Buffer’s force. Having no 
support to fall back upon, and the descent of the western end of the moun- 
tain being barely practicable, this suffered very severely. Owing to the 
great hostile army to the south, which, fio^tiver, fortunately did not come 
into action, the situation appeared to be even worse than it was. It was 
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only by a supreme effort ithat panic was allayed and that ti^e force succeeded 
in reaclii»*g the bottom without a very serious disaster. ^ The troops felt 
themselves to be in the utmost peril. Colonel Bussell^s fotce, had it taken 
up the position intended, would have been a moral support of the utmost 
value to the hard pressed troopers as they scrambled down the steep declivity 
with the Zulus gathering allronnd them, even if it had been unable tcractiially 
intervene in the fight. Once at the bottom^ Colonel Bailer’s force, consisting 
as it did of mounted troops, was able to retire without much molestation. 

It may be mentioned here that the unfortunate battle of 
^4dowa fmiiishel a most striking example of the risks of 
sej^ration in the field. This combat does not, it is true, illus- 
trate tactics of attack, nor indeed does it illustrate tactics of 
defence ; it was a haphazard affair, the Italians not having 
intended an assault on the Abyssinians and the opposing 
armies having come into contact unexpectedly. Still in a 
work of this kind it would be an omission not to draw atten- 
tion to what was the most prominent feature of this battle, 
a battle which ended in the most serious disaster which 
regular troops have encountered in any modern small war. 
The facif that the Italian brigades were so scattered when 
the Abyssinians came out against them arose to a certain 
extent from a misunderstanding, as has been already men- 
tioned on p. 46. But the upshot was that they were beaten 
in detail and that an army of 16,000 men, consisting for the 
most part of European troops, ;was utterly routed by a host 
of irregular warriors. 

As will he seen in Chapter XXI dealing with infantry 
tactics, less depth and fewer reserves are generally necessary 
in infantry ^atta^ks upon irregular enemies than is the case in 
regular warfare. The same holds good as a broad principle 
of attack tactics in small wars as a whole. The losses are less 
severe and the risk of counter-attack is smaller than in 
attacks delivered against disciplined trrops. But although 
counter-attack has less to be feared, and although the rela- 
tive strength oireserves as compared to that of troops in front 
line ne^ not be so great, reserves can never be dispensed 
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with altogether. Reserves are especially^iieeded in fighting 
against fanatics who may make a sudden rush by way of 
counter-attack. In the main this is a branch of infantry 
;-^actics to be dealt with under that head in a later chapter, 
but the ^question of absence of reserves when there is risk of 
counter-attack, to a certain extent involves the other arms 
also. 

(1) At Dengliii Tepe in 1879, General Lomakin was obliged, owing to the Examples of 
sinaliness of his force, to deliver the assault with practically no 

When the stormers found it impossible to penetrate into the defences and 

fell away under the heavy fire poured into them by the Tekkes, there ^ 

were no reserves to lean upon. Fortunately the guns afforded a refuge to 

the Russian infantry as this was swept back by the defenders, who charged 

out over their battlements in great force and with much determination. 

The retreating infantry masked the artillery for a while but cleared the 
front in time to allow the guns to deliver some rounds of case into the 
Turkoman swarms. These sufficed to drive the Tekkes back into their 
stronghold in confusion. 

(2) At the battle of Tetuan in 1859, where the Spanish army made a 
direct attack upon the Moors entrenched in a strong position, the enemv 
unexpectedly charged out over their defences on one flank just as tin 
assault was about to be delivered. This sudden counter-attack, however, 
in reality favoured the assailants, because it enabled them to fight their 
way into the position with the flying Moors, who had no chance against the 
Spanish muskets in the open. But the incident illustrates the possibility 
of such foes delivering unexpected counter-strokes of a character which 
may call for a solid front on the part of the regular troops. 

(3) The charge of the gliazis at the battle of Bareilly in 1858, is another 
good example of a hostile counter-attack. An attack on the rebels was 
being prepared and the artillery on the British left, which was to take the 
enemy in flank, had been in action for soni!^ time. Suddenly a crowd of 
fanatic swordsmen charged down upon the extreme right of the British. 

Fortunately, the infanti^, although taken somewhat aback, had time to 
close their ranks, and they effectually dealt with the ghazis. Scarc^y were 
the ghazis disposed of than a large force of the rebel cavalry swept round the 
right flank and caused considerable coii^iision in rear. 

(4) As instances on a small scale may be cited a sudden charge of spear- 
men from the hills on the ^d^ht of Mahdist, position at ICirbekan down upon 
the infantry just preparing to storm them, and a fanatical rush at the action 
of Kotkai in the Bi^k Mountains Expedition of 1888, The enemy in this 
latter case was giving way and the attacking troops were pressing forward 
with all speed to complete the victory, when-suddenly, out of a masked 
nullah running diagonally across the battle-field, a body of swordsmdn made 
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a desperate attempt fo break the line ; all of tliem w<rre killed, but they 
inflictect some loss and might have caused very serious confusion but for the 
steadiness of the troops. 

Need of _ The examples cited above serve to show tha,t thei^e is often 

be'toTif a chance of a very sudden counter-attack being delivered by a 
artiilerj to fraction of the hostile force, even if, speaking generally, irregii- 
meet counter- lars are not very prone to attempt such offensive returns. To 
attacks. meet counter-strokes guns are very useful. "The case of Denghil 
•>«!^epe, although rather in the nature of a counter-attack after 
• an assault has failed, illustrates the value of artillery in 
support ; it provides a further argument for the forward ^ 
action of this arm, the need of which has been already pointed 
out if a decisive victory is to be gained without a turning 
movement. Good troops have little to fear from a sudden 
rush of bodies of fanatics if the ground be open ; but in a 
broken intersected terrain where there is no field of fire, 
such antagonists may create serious disorder, if they come 
on with resolution and unexpectedly, and may even break 
through the line if reserves are not at hand. General Skobelef 
in his instructions to the troops in the Turkoman campaign of 
1880, laid the utmost stress on the artillery being up to support 
the infantry in attack, and upon the infantry being kept well in 
hand. The main principle of Asiatic tactics is to preserve 
close formations.” “ The artillery must devote itself to 
closely supporting its comrades without the slightest regard 
for itself.” Such were Sis maxims, and although such tactics 
are inapplicable under many of the cop.ditions which small 
wars present, ^he rules laid down for guidance by so illustrious 
a leader command consideration. 

Tendency of When the question comes to be considered how a regular 
tiiSen aBout to attack the enemy should be drawn up in 

rear Operations of tMs class, there is a poiirt which at once attracts 

att:icking attention ; the fact that irregular warriors are very prone to 
shirk meetin| a direct attack tends to drive them into harassing 
operations directed against tlie flanks and rear of the regular 
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troops. Tlieir* instinctive appreciation, moreover, t^^at the 
iSanks and rear o&the troops advancing against them are the 
most promising points for counter-attack, often causes them 
to give*a great deal of annoyance. In bush fighting, when 
the enemy does not act purely on the defensive, and when 
the adversary depends upon stockades and similar defences 
concealed in the jungle, the flanks and rear of the regular 
troops are constantly threatened. As will be seen in Chapter 
XX the French operating against opponents of the^f*^ 
proclivities in Dahomey made considerable use of the square 
formation while acting on the oflensive. At Amoaful and 
Ordahsii in Ashanti the same kind of tactics on the part of 
the enemy were experienced, as also in Achin, and in both these 
campaigns especial arrangements had to be made to guard 
the flanks and rear of troops advancing to the attack. This 
enveloping system of undisciplined adversaries is not peculiar 
to the bush however, the same thing is experienced in the hills 
on the Indian borders, by the French in Algeria ^nd the 
Eussians in Central Asia, and recently the Somalis have been 
found to adopt the enveloping method when prepared to 
accept battle. The Moors employed it in 1859, and in con- 
sequence of their tactics Marshal McDonald at the battle of 
Tetuan advanced in a formation like a wedge, his flanks 
being thrown back — an order ^of battle not altogether unlike 
Marshal Bugeaud’s at My. 

This battle of Isly is of especial interest as it is probably The 
the most decisive victory gained OT^r irregular forces by any 
troops other than British since the battle of %]ie Pyramids. 
Marshal Bugeaud drew up his army in the form of, as he 
himself described it, the muzzle of a boar ” — a triangle in 
fact with blunted apexj and in this wedge-like ordei^ of battle 
he went straight at an immensely superior force of Moors. The 
formation was arrived at by echelon of battalion columns — 
battalion columns being the nomat infantry order of attack — 
and the artillery and non-combatants were within the triangle. 
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The marshal liad^given directions that the 'battalions were 
to form battalion square if the Moorish hprse charged home. 

The enemy does not appear to have penetrated through the 
gaps at any time ; the hostile onslaughts were not indeed 
very formidable, in spite of the enormous numerical supe- 
riority of the Moors. And although a formation, with great 
, gaps, in it will seldom ' recommend itself as ' an arrangement 
for meeting charges of hostile cavalry, especially when there 
a great deal with the force which needs protection, it 
served its purpose extremely well in this case at Isly, the 
French gaming a brilliant victory at a trifling sacrifice. 

An iilustra- Marshal Bugeaud’s battalions having been drawn . up in 
heavy columns, as was the system in those days in all regular 
formation. armies except the British, robs this battle of much of its 
interest at the present time. But it is a remarkable fact 
that w'hat was one of the most decisive battles in any small war 
of the last century, was won by one of the greatest of masters 
of irregular warfare with a force drawn up in echelon forma- 
tion which advanced right into the heart of a huge hostile 
army and compelled this to attack. When the Moors rushed 
down upon the French, these of course stood to receive the 
attack ; but their dehberate advance, which moreover was only 
, checked at the moment of impact, created them in reality 

the assailants and makes ther battle of Isly an example of 
ofiensive tactics. 

Remarks on This method of dravhng the troops up in echelon has the i 

forinatTou!^ advantage of assuring a good development of fire, and it pro- 
tects the flanks. When General Egerton advanced to the 
attack at Jidballi he formed the infantry in double echelon from 
■ the centre, with the mounted troops on the flanks ; the 

echelon liowever formed square when close to the enemy. 

An echelon formation does not meet the difficulty of an 
enveloping attack made in great force and with reckless 
determination. The very rapid advance of fanatics such 
as are'*met with in the Sudan and sometimes in Algeria enables 
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these to make •sudden onslaughts upon llie regular forces 
from any side, aiui mere facing about does not satisfactorily 
meet a hostile counter-attack in great strength upon the 
rear of ^ body of troops advancing in echelon .formation. 

Moreover if the enemy succeeds in getting through the 
intervals there is great risk of the troops firing into each 
other. On open ground there is little danger of the enemy, 
however fierce his attack may be, getting to such close 
quarters ; but experience has shown that among thickets and«^ 

111 broken terrain such foemen manage sometimes to reach * 
tlie muzzles of the rifles. In view of the success which has 
generally attended the employment of the square formation 
under these conditions, it seems doubtful whether the echelon 
order of battle makes an efficient substitute ; but in attacking 
adversaries less prone to rely on shock tactics it would no 
doubt at times prove very satisfactory even in bush country. 

A special chapter is devoted later on to the square for- 
mation. Marshal Bugeaud’s order of battle was not of 
course a square ; but liis idea while advancing to attack the 
Moorish camp was to be prepared for the onslaught of the 
hostile cavalry from most sides, and the object of the square 
is the same — to be ready to meet assailants trusting to shock 
tactics from whatever direction they come. The echelon 
formation or the square formation — defensive formations in 
reality— are employed on the offensive where the enemy is 
in great strength and is inclined t<? deliver strokes against 
the flanks and reaj. Under such circumstances the regular 
force must advance ^n an order of battle wffich can show 
front at a moment’s notice in any direction, covering its 
impedimenta. Here, however, we are rather concerned with 
threats against the flanks and rear of a body of troof)s acting 
on the offensive, than mth regular attacks upon them. 

Where the fihnks and rear of the attacking troops are Inipartmce 
merely threatened, the sound principle to act ofi seems to be md nor”^ 
not to take these threats too serioxisly. The French^ when 
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attacldng very superior forces in Tonkin usually adopted an 
eclielon formation, to counteract the oveiiapping tactics of 
the enemy and prevent them from becoming a serious danger 
but except for taking this precaution they pushed ahead 
disregarding the threats against their rear. It will almost 
always be found that if the advance be resolute and the assault ^ 
pushed home, the clouds of foemen hovering on the flanks melt 
away and cease to be a danger. The case of Ordahsii in the 
^4shanti war illustrates this ; the British troops pushed boldly 
on, disregarding the tendency of the enemy to harass the flanks 
and rear, and no evil came of it. This method of combat " 
oji the part of the enemy has, it must be remembered, very 
little in common with the enveloping system of attack which the 
Zulus employed with such succes at Isandlwliana, and with such 
mananiviing power at Ginghilovo and Ulundi — in Zulu] and 
the regular troops acted on the defensive on the battle-field 
and in square or laager, the enemy being the assailant. The 
very fact of disregarding feeble tentative hostile operations 
against the flanks and rear, shows the enemy that the regular 
army holds him lightly, and, as has been so often insisted 
upon, moral effect is all powerful in these campaigns. 

General Romano vski*s decisive victory over the Uzbeg army at Yedshar 
is worthy of mention in this connection. The Emir of Bokhara had about 
40,000 men, the Russian force consisted of only 3,000 ; but in spite of dis- 
parity of numbers General Komanovski attacked without hesitation. The 
enemy enveloped the Russian- force and made desperate attacks upon the 
])aggage which was guarded by only a few companies, and these were at 
times in great peril But the Russians pressed resolutely on, the baggage 
escort meanwhile-repulsing the hostile onslaughts as best it could and push- 
ing on whenever it had a moment’s respite. The enemy could not stand 
against the determined advance of General Romanovski and the Ore of his 
guns, and at last became panic-stricken and fled. 

At the Oattie of Wad Ras, in 1859, the Moors seriously threatened tlie 
Spanish flanks while the attack was being developed. But although it was 
found necessary to detach some troops to make heafJ, against them, the 
main position of the attacking army'pressed on, unhindered by the man(euvrcs 
of the enemy. When the j^ilKge of Amsal in the centre of the hostile 
position was captured the Moors disappeared in all directions. The Sultan’s 
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army being mimerimliy far siijierior to tbe Spanish for^e, was abie to overlax> 
the assailants, while at the same time offering resistance to the main 

■ attack.. 

In (‘liapter XI a passing reference was made to the Attacks on 
successful operations in 1897 against the Mashonas in tlieir 
ca\es. Insamiicli as it is a not uncommon trick on the 
iiart of the natives in that part of the world to take refuge in 
caves, and as their doing so has baffled troops at times, a 
short description of the method adopted with such liapp}^’--^ 
results by (^aptain Hon. F, de Moleyns, who conducted tlie * 
V*ampaigu, may be useful. 

A rt‘bcl ^aalliering having been located in some kraal, the first sie]'» 
towarfls (h'liliug with it was to get within striking distance of it iinobstTved. 

1’o achieve this end CVtjhain de iMoleyiis vised to make a night mareii to the 
elose % ieinity of the point to be attacked, choosing luoonliglit nights when 
] possible, because moonlight would be desirable on subsequent nights while 
exjierience showed that the enemy kept no look out except close in to the 
kraal. 

The kraals were situated near the caves, and were generally prepared for 
defence. If the surprise was complete — as was generally the case — the 
troops when they advanced to attack at dawn found the Mashonas in the 
kraals, and the first stcji was to drive them out. It w^as always found 
that after some resistance the defenders lied to their caves, a movement 
which was not interfered with, it being in fact exactly what the assailants 
hoped for. As soon as the kraals were cleared, jiicqiiets wx*re placed all 
round the caves and an impromptu siege began. Under a heavy fire directed 
into the mouths of the caves — these coTild be gradually located by watching 
the puffs from the hostile muskets and rifles — the picqiiets slowly closed 
in till the}^ had formed as restricted a ring as ilie amount of available cover 
admitted of, and then a rigid investment was instituted. 

The close investment having been completed, the next operation was to 
blow in tlie mouths of the c^ves. Explosives were prepared in heavy and 
light charges. These were brought up near the cave to be dealt with, care 
having been taken that its fire was completely silenced. A small charge 
* witli a short fuze was then hurriedly placed at the mouth of the cave ; on 
tills exidoding the Iicavier charges were deposited before the natives could 
recover from the shock of the first, and the explosion of these had invari- 
ably the effect of bringing out some women and children. These were 
encouraged to bring out more, and in the end nearly the wj^ole community 
would gradually be captured, although some^usekl to manage to slip through 
the ring of piequets at night in spite of all precautions. Of course the 
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Maslionas sometimes fiianaged to pull out the fuzes of the charges, and the 
operation did not necessarily proceed quite so smoothly : but the result was 
always arrived at by patience and perseverance in from three to five days. 

After three strongholds had been captured by this method the rebellioii 
was practically crushed. The remaining rebels, finding that their cave 
fortresses were a source of weakness rather than of strength, gave up their 
arms and surrendered, and the campaign came to an end. 

In tliese operations the broad principles which should 
guide the conduct of campaigns against irregular warriors 
'■^were fully observed. The enemy having chosen the guerilla 
form of warfare was followed up in detail, and the blow 
against each fraction was driven right home. The point kept 
specially in view tactically, was to make certain that the foe 
did not escape when once brought to battle. 

One more point with regard to the tactics of attack deserves 
attention, and this is the question of the hour at which 
attacks should be delivered. Night attacks are discussed in 
a later chapter together with other nocturnal operations, and 
the objections to them are there set out ; they are seldom 
ufc advisable, but experience has shown how very effective attacks 
at dawn of day are if practicable. It is a very general custom 
in undisciplined and irregular armies to withdraw a large part 
of the force by night and to send it back in the morning. The 
French army advancing on Algiers in 1830 took full advantage 
of this at Sidi Khalif, where the Dev’s forces were finally over- 
thrown ; it had been ascertained that the enemy used to 
entirely withdraw at night out of the position which had been 
carefully prepared, so General Bourmont^ttacked in the early 
morning and captured it with little difficulty. The same thing 
was observed at Deh Khoja, already referred to in this chapter ; 
had there been no preliminary bombardment from Kandahar 
this village would probably have been captured witliout 
serious resistance. 

It is somewhat singular that in view uf the inclination 
which such ''enemies display for attacking at early dawn 
themselves, they rarely '^seem'^to anticipate danger at this hour. 
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Tlie fact, however, remains, that if a body of 'koops can manage 
by a iiiglit marcli to arrive before the position of an irregular 
force, or even of an army modelled to a certain extent on the 
European system but not ranking as a regular force, it can 
geiierallj’' deliver a most eSective attack. Owing to the in- 
sufficiency of the outposts on the side of the enemy, or of their 
total absence, the approach of the assailants is seldom dis- 
covered if conducted with skill and regularity. The difficulty 
lies ill the night march’; if that difficulty is got over successf 
there is generally good prospect of a surprise and a victory. • 

» It should be noted that one great advantage of attacking at 
daybreak is that the enemy finds it very difficult to ascertain 
at once what especial point the assailants are aiming at. The , 
movement of columns round a hostile flank with the intention of 
falling upon the foe at dawn from all sides are difficult to execute 
by night, but a sudden concentric attack in the grey of the 
morning often has achieved a great success— the guerilla phases 
of the South African war of 1899-1902 provided many examples. 

A good instance of siicii an attack at break of day occiuTed in Algeria in Examples. 
1845. Abd el Kader liad, with the suddenness characteristic of his methods 
of making war, unexpectedly appeared in the Metija near Algiers, where the 
whole district had broken out in revolt. News reached the capital that he 
was at a place called Cherek el Tobul in the hills. General Gentil com- 
manding in Algiers thereupon made a night march to the enemy’s camp. 

The movement was kept secret, the nq^rch was swnft and sudden, and the 
force reached the camp before dawn and surprised it at daybreak. The 
rebels were wholly unprepared and were completely routed, the Emir 
himself only Just managing to escape. ^ 

liUdlow Castle, outside Delhi, was captured during the siege in 1857 by 
an attack delivered about dawn ; the tro^is got ux> unobserved to close 
distance under cover,, of the»darkness. 

The attack on the Afghan flank at the Peiwar Kotai aheady described 
on p. 166, was delivered at dawn, and Sit H. Kitchener’s force arrived before 
the Atbara zeriba soon after daybreak. • ■ 

The well knovui case of^^Tel-el-Kebir is a very remarkable example of 
such an attack. The movement of a large force in battle formation by night 
right up to within spiking distance of a formidable line of entrenchments 
held by a large army, was a signal achievement of war. Ms arrival before 
the works was admirably timed and th^resirii*''^8'S a complete victory. The 
Egyptians werex>ractieally surprised, their outpost service had been neglect :d 
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and tlie outposts, suoli as they were, were too close m to give any adequate 
; warning of a contemplated assault. 

Attacks early In fact attacks at daybreak, if they can be managed, afford 
cxpeciitt^ to coMderable chance of very decisive success, so this seems to 
fffediTe perhaps the most favourable time for delivering ah assault 

pur^suit. on a strong position. 

It may be added that, when fighting certain enemies, the 
; only chance of getting at them at all may be by attacking at 

,^aybreak after a night march. It was found in the suppres- 
^ sion of the Matabili rebellion that approach under cover of 
: darkness was absolutely necessary, othervhse the rebels slipped 

I off and got their cattle and belongings off as well. One of the 

; most successful actions of the campaign was brought about by 

i ' assaulting the koppies among which a hostile impi was posted 

i at dawn, after a march of 20 miles which lasted nearly the 

whole night. 

; In any case it is always expedient to attack early in the day 

if possible, so as to allow time not only for driving the enemy 
out of his position but also for carrying out an efiective pursuit 
— this is a principle, however, which applies also in regular war- 
fare. It must never be forgotten that in small wars decisive 
success, not perhaps as a tactical operation but as an effective 
operation of war, depends not only upon beating the enemy 
■ but also upon following up the success forthwith. The hostile 

forces must not be permitted to slip away and dissolve when 
only half beaten if it ca«i possibly be avoided. A decisive 
tactical victory, won in the afternoon, may have a less lasting 
effect than a kss pronounced triumph on the actual battle- 
field, achieved early in the day, provided that the success in 
action has been merely the prelude to an obstinate pursuit 
and geneml advance of the victorious troops. 
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Tactics OF BEFENGE 

The subject of the defensive in small wars affords little scope DefensiTe 

for exhaustive discussion. A defensive attitude is 

always to be deprecated, and only under certain special cir- sometimes 

^ , T -1 rm • jc Tina-'voidable. 

ciimstances is it to be recommended. The operations of 
regular troops in such warfare must never be allowed to 
stagnate ; the troops must be up and doing, striking their 
adversaries when these attempt resistance, hunting them 
down when they shun combat. An army acting on the 
defensive tacitly admits a certain superiority on the part of 
the enemy, and the very essence of the proper conduct of 
campaigns against irregular and undisciplined foes is bluff. 

Still, defensive tactics are sometimes forced upon the 
regular troops. In the chapters on squares, hill warfare, 

&c., some cases which impose upon them a defensive attitude 
will be referred to. If the enemy attacks in great force and 
with reckless daring it is usually best to receive the onslaught 
and not to press forward to nJeet it. The tactics adopted by 
the Zulus and Mahdists when flushed with confidence were 
best met at a halt in close formation, even on ground where 
arms of precision cuudd tell with fujl effect. In the jungles of 
Dahomey the suddemhostile attacks on flanks and rear could 
be eonfronted most satisfactorily by the troops on the spot 
acting on the defensive till the edge was taken off the hostile 
appetite for combat.^ In every campaign detachments of 
regular troops will sometimes have to accept the position of 
letting the enemy attack them. 

Where a small force of regular^traops is opposed to great 
hostile masses, no matter how ill-armed or how deficient in 
(8336) , " N 2 
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morale those masses' may be, circumstances render it almost 
imperative to act on the defensive. Many ex^amples might be 
cited of small detachments being hemmed in and besieged in 
these campaigns — ^it may not be possible for them to fall 
boldly upon the enemy and fight their way through, there may 
be women and children to guard, valuable stores to protect too 
bulky to be moved, some post to be held which can not be 
abandoned. In such a situation, although the regular troops 
may spasmodically act on the defensive and teach the 
enemy to respect them, they must upon the whole maintain a 
defensive attitude in spite of the drawbacks attendant on that 
attitude — an attitude which naturally gives encouragement 
to the opposing warriors, who are as easily roused to warlike 
enthusiasm by a show of weakness on the part of their ad- 
versaries, as they , are prone to discouragement and despondency 
when these show a bold and resolute front. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that, when a small 
force of regular troops is cooped up in some post by masses 
of savages or semi-civilized antagonists, its position is one of 
great anxiety, because the circumstances of the case are such 
as to give the enemy a great moral advantage. Under such 
circumstances the hostile gatherings swell apace and gain in 
courage from hour to hour. If the body of regular troops 
be very small the situation becomes especially full of peril 
from the very fact that, owing to its inability to depart 
appreciably from an attitude of passive defence, the enemy 
increases in assurance till^he plucks up (;iourage to risk an 
assault in full strength, when numbers m/iy tell deoisively. 

In such cases it is of supreme importance to maintain 
as active a defence as possible, to worry the enemy inces- 
santly, to '^compel him to believe that the garrison is full of 
fight and that it has not lost heart uncter untoward circum- 
stances. Even if counter-attack in the shape Gf sorties makes 
no material gain, it means a moral gain. The opposing force 
can probably spare those"^ placed Jiors de comhat in the fight 
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far better than the regular troops can-*-every man counts 
in a hard pressed garrison. But the flash of enterprise udll 
not have been without its effect if the sortie has been 
planned with skill and has been executed with vigour and 
deternunation. A purely passive defence is improper in 
warfare of any kind, but in a small war it is absolutely fatal. 

The enemy must be taught that the apparently insignificant 
force of regulars has not lost heart and that it represents an 
active power to be reckoned with. Fortunately this is ja 
principle which officers commanding small detachments • 

’ isolated in a hostile land and surrounded by swarms of enemies, 
seldom forget, as experience shows. 

During tlie siege of Potchefstrom in the Transvaal, which was one of Eyainples of 
the chief incidents of the Boer war of 1881, a sudden sortie by a small party minor couu- 
against the hostile trenches which were slowly nearing the little'^fort, had tsr-attacks 
a most excellent effect. It greatly alarmed the Boers, in addition to 
achieving its immediate jim’pose of destroying some of their advanced stances, 
works. 

During the remarkable defence of Tuyen Kwang in Tonkin in 1885 by 
the French, which lasted nearly tliree months, two or three effective sorties 
by very small parties proved most valuable. Without perhaps achieving 
any success of importance, these plucky enterprises kept up the spirits of the) 
garrison and prevented the Chinese from growing too confident. 

A sally by a small detachment under Lieutenant Harley during the 
siege of Chitral in 1895, was not only brilliantly successful in destroying 
the hostile approaches, but exercised a great moral effect ui^on the enemy. 

Similarly during the siege of Fort Gulistan by the Orukzais in 1897, a 
gallant sortie under a native officer of the Sikhs had an excellent effect ; 
three hostile standards were captured, and*»t is said that the three sections * 

of the tribesmen represented by these went off to their homes. The enemy 
had got up to within 20 yards of the wall% 

.. n 

... * 

None of these episodes were in themselves great operations 
of war, but they contributed "towards preventing the hostile 
swarms which were hemming in the small hard pressed 
garrisons from thinking that they were completely in the 
ascendant. Tllbse bold feats of arms, moreover, served 
greatly to encourage the troops. iChey converged the defence 
for the time being into an active'^defeflce. Such counter'strokes 
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must be sudden and they must be pushed home with 
decision! There is no need for a large party, the smaller the 
detachment told ofi for the enterprise, the better may be the 
chance of achieving a successful surprise and the better can 
the detachment be kept in hand at the critical moment! And 
even if the sally fails in its object, if the enemy’s trenches 
are not cleared, if his approaches cannot be blown up, if the 
little force is obliged to regain the defences with nothing to 
^ow for the effort it has made, no great harm will probably 
come of it. “ If m fail in only one-third of our enterprises,” 
said the Duke of Wellington, “ we should not complain, but 
make up our minds to this as a general rule.” A show of 
acti\ity raises the spirits of troops driven to adopt a defensive 
attitude. A counter-attack of this kind shows the enemy 
that the defenders have not lost heart. 

On the other hand, if any considerable portion of the 
defending force assumes the offensive for a special purpose, it 
is ver}^ unfortunate if the undertalring miscarries. A failure 
under sffeh circumstances means that an important fraction 
of the force has suffered a check, and the moral effect upon 
the troops, who from the facts of the case are working under 
depressing influences, may seriously affect their fighting 
efficiency in the future. When a counter-attack on an im- 
portant scale is contemplated, it is imperative that the whole 
scheme shall have been considered in all its aspects and that 
its details have been worked out thoroughly. The sortie to 
Deh Khoja -from Kandahar is an example of such an enterprise 
undertaken oud^ an important scale, failing ; it amounted 
to a disastrous reverse to a force condemned practically to a 
passive defence, a part of which force liad already met with 
serious mishap at Maiwand. What occurred at Kabul in 
1S41 is an even more striking illustration of the danger of 
an ill-considered and badly-executed counter-a<:tack. 

The British army was beginning to find itself in critical circumstances, 
in conse<|nence vei'y largely waa^ of enterprise at the time when the 
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great hostile mov^'nieut, wliicli ended by accompMshing the ainuluUitiun 
of the force in the deiiles of Jagdalak and Gandaniak, had not yet ctnae to a 
, head. This being so, Mie iii-iiidged and ill-planned attacks upon the Beinaru 
heights had most calamitoxis results. ■ 

On the first occasion the main object was to capture and carry oi! two 
guns whiJh the enemy had planted on the heights ; but the enterprise was 
only undertaken late in the day, and its execution was hurried and ineffec- 
tive. One of the guns sent out in support stuck in a ditch, and the other 
was not given time to make any preparation. The first attack of the infantry 
on the heights failed, and they were thereupon charged and swept back by 
masses of Afghan horse. Then the British artillery opened an effective fire, 
and after a time a second attack partially succeeded and the enemy aban- 
doned the two guns. But it was by this time getting dark and the upshot » 

* was that only one of the Afghan pieces was brought in and the affair was 
really a failure. 

On the second occasion the attack was made before dawn. The Beinaru 
village was not captured ]>y surprise simultaneously wdth the heights, as it 
should have been, and only one gun was taken out. An attack, later on, ii pou 
the village failed. This gave time for the enemy to swarm out of Kabul io 
attack the partially successful British troops in great force, and to drive 
them off the heights with heavy loss after a keen struggle. The army 
was demoralised by previous failure, and by the manifest mismanageiuciit of 
the affair, and the net result of the two attempted counter-strokes against 
the ever growing Afghan forces was to still further depress tWi alrtnafiy 
shaken troops. 

With anything approaching an equality of force to that Evils of 
of the enemy, a passive defence is, of course, wholly inad- defence if rot 
missible. It may no doubt occasionally be resorted to for 
a time — sometimes with greats advantage when it is intended 
to draw the hostile forces on to attack ; but it must only 
be adopted provisionally and as a teimporary measure. Passive 
defence may be adopted as a ruse to tempt the enemy into 
some rash action even when the r%ular army^is as strong as 
the enemy. It may sometimes be justifiable so as to afford 
troops a rest, or to enable supplies to be brought up in anticipa- 
tion of an active campaign, or to cover the arrival ofreinforce- 
ments sufficient to act with decisive effect. Otherwise, except 
under the circumstances, dealt^with in earlier paragraphs 
where the regular force only represents an insigrsificant total in 
face of a formidable gathering of itregular warriors, -passive • 
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defence is out of f)lace. The history of British small wars 
of the present generation, however, unfortunately provides 
three deplorable examples of serious defeats which can be 
directly attributable to an attitude of passive defence. In 
none of these cases did the circumstances restrict the troops 
to this attitude. There is every reason to believe that in 
each case active defence, if not actual attack, would have 
completely changed the complexion of affairs. 

After the failure of the attack on Laing’s Neck in the Boer war of 1881, 
the enemy began to cut the communications of the British force facing the 
hostile position, and to raid long distances into Natal. It was decided to 
march a part of the force back to Newcastle to reopen communications. No 
sooner had this detachment left camp than the Boers, mounting their ponies, 
moved round over the hills to intercept it ; and in this they succeeded. The 
Britisli force was compelled to take up a position near the Ingogo river, 
which proved to be particularly bad — a low undulation was occupied, an 
undulation fringed below with rocks which gave perfect cover to the enemy 
while the troops were exposed on the sky line. The Boers, approaching in 
small parties and making skilful use of the folds of ground to hide their 
movements, formed a ring round the position and bred on the guns and 
infantry /rom behind the rocks, while the British force remained a passive 
target for the hostile bullets till darkness closed in and put an end to the 
fight. The losses were very heavy, and the troops only succeeded in with- 
drawing to where they had come from during the night, by extraordinary 
good fortune. The Boers were in no overwhelming force, they were scattered 
while the British were concentrated, and the distance to be traversed in 
a«rush was small, so that ever jthing pointed to the certainty that a vigorous 
charge wuth the bayonet would have great effect. The Boers at the point 
selected for the effort would have rushed to their mounts, for they had no 
weapons with which to meet shock tactics, and they would thus have given 
the rifles of the infantry and the guns a chance which they never got through- 
out the disastrous engagement. ^ 

The cireumstaCees at Majuba hill were so3iU5what similar a few days 
laier. The British force had during The night gained the summit of this 
flat topped hill with its steep and broken sides, a hill commanding the Boer 
position at Laing’s Neck, but not within rifle range. After a momentary 
and not unjustifiable panic on discovering the ^ritish at daybreak on the 
hill above them, the Boers boldly prepared to attack it. Its sides afforded 
excellent cover, inasmuch as terraces gave rise to considerable areas of dead 
ground. The tropps for the most part were drawn uj) on the summit away 
from the edges, only a few m«^n l5tem^told off to fire down the slopes. The 
Boers sutjceeded in creeping up unobserved to immediately below a small 
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cletaclied koppie, Md by a party wlio flanked the face up which the main 
attempt was being made. A sudden and most effectiYo volley practically 
■cleared this koppie, md following close on the heels of the survivors, the 
Boers reached the crest. If ever there was 'an opportunity for a bayonet ■ 
charge it was this ; but in place of a counter-attack the enemy was met by 
a mere desultory fusillade, the troops were unaware that their assailants 
%vere not numerically a formidable body, uncertainty and the fatal feeling 
of inferiority which mere passive defence engenders led to panic, and the 
men broke and fled. It is not a pleasant story, but it is a most instructive 
one. At the Ingogo river there was the excuse for not delivering a counter- 
attack that, in crossing the 200 or 300 yards from the British position to 
where the Boers were crouching behind their rocks, serious loss must have ^ 
occurred. On Majuba hill it was a mere matter of a rush of a few yards, 

* and of keeping up the confidence of the troops by making them feel that 
if tlKjy were caught in a trap there was a way out of it. 
t The other instance referred to is Mai wand. Here it was not a case of 
confronting Europeans armed with rifles in the use of which they were 
trained from childhood, but of fighting Asiatics — ^Asiatics in considerable 
force it is true and well supplied with guns, hut none the less Asiatics. The 
British force, quitting ground where a purely defensive action might have 
been fought with some hopes of success, moved out to meet the Afghan 
army and formed up on a stony jilain for battle. Ayoub Khan’s force was 
allowed to slowly deploy from column of route, and to form a line of battle 
to a certain extent enveloping the troops. The hostile guns were enabled to 
bring a concentric Ike to bear on the British position, which lasted for some 
hours and demoralised the native troops, infantry and cavalry. When after 
a period of purely x^assive defence under trying circumstances, a great gliazi 
rush supervened, the native trcojis gave w'ay and the line was completely 
broken. It is said that Ayoub Khan’s Herati regiments suffered so severely 
from the British shells that they retired twice, and that they would have 
fled at the first attack. Whether or rfbt this be the case, there is no doubt 
that a passive defensive under such circumstances was inexcusable. The 
British Empire in India would have a veryi different history if a passive 
defensive attitude had been adopted at Plassey and at Meani, where the 
hostile superiority of for<6e was far more mq^fked than it was at Maiwand 
at the outset, and where, when the armies came in contac*u, the enemy was 
drawn up for battle instead of being in motion and in column of route. 

It is a relief to turn from tlie consideration of passive Active 
defence, totally oppose^ as it generally is to the fundamental 
principles upon which small wars should be conducted, to that 
of active defence ^ It is not always practicable to attack, and 
it is not always desirable to do soj. At times regular troops will 
find themselves acting on the defensive in small wars/ even 
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wkeii the disparity between the forces is not soniiarked as to 
render this necessary. When this is the case a great chance 
often presents itself of seizing upon the moment when the 
enemy is disordered by advance, to deliver a crushing counter- 
attack. It is almost impossible to exaggerate the value of 
cavalry at such a moment. When irregular warriors get into 
disorder, or when their heart fails them just when they are 
about to drive their attack home, the bravest of them are 
easily thrown into panic, and once a panic sets in they dis- 
solve into a helpless mob. Cavalry then gets its chance ; 
but even if there be no cavalry a rapid and resolute advance 
of foot soldiers may achieve much, and all preparations for 
such an advance should have been made in anticipation of the 
event. In such cases as Almied Kliel in Afghanistan, as 
Uluudi and Cfinghilovo in Zululaiid, and as Abu Klea, where 
the enemy approaches suddenly in great force and with much 
ferocity, the force of the attack breaks itself in the assault, 
and the survivors disperse after their onslaught has failed-- 
they do not give the regular troops time or opportunity to 
deliver a counter-attack, unless a force of cavalry be at hand 
and the terrain permit of the action of this arm. As a general 
rule, however, the hostile attack is not pushed home with such 
vigour and suddenness, and in consequence there are more 
opportunities for a telling couixter-stroke. 

On the defensive a great development of fire is essential, 
and unless there is risk'^of a fanatical rush strong reserves 
are not required. In view of the tendency of irregular oppo- 
nents to circle round the flanks these ^should if possible rest 
on ground very favourable for defence, or else they should be 
well protected by cavalry or guns ; at Mai wand the flanks 
were quite cnfaiV, although the cavalry succeeded in keeping 
the enemy at a respectful distance from the one most exposed. 
It will sometimes be expedient to keep special reserves in- 
tended to defiver the cpunter-attack, concealed in rear of the 
fightifig line. Ko definite rule on this head can be laid down, 
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it is seldom possible to decidedn advaiic^ exactly .. liow and 
where a counter-attack will be delivered ; , but the force should 
be so disposed as to ensure that, whenever in the course of 
the action it is proposed to change from the defensive to the 
offensive, there may be troops on the spot to make the counter- 
stroke with power and'.effect. ' 

The combat at Kailua in front of Langson where General Kegrier de- The engage- 
fcated the Chinese after the reverse snUered at Bang Bo described on p. 169 
is an excellent example of a skilfully planned active defensive. The French example of 
position is shown on the rough sketch opposite, the reserve being in rear of activ^ 
Kailua on the right. The small entrenched camp on the left, the two re- defence. 

’ doubts and the village of Kailua, all formed valuable defensive pivots, so 
that the position, although commanded, was a formidable one. 

The Chinese were drawn on by the outposts as these retired into the 
plain, General Negrier having given orders to reserve hre so as to attract 
them to close quarters. They developed their principal ai tacks against the 
left wla re, encouraged Ijv tlie cessation of fiU'e on the part of tlie Frcmcli, 
tiiey pressed np close to the lino. Fire being then suddenly op-.med they lost 
heavily and fell back some distance. They, however, came on agahi coura- 
geously Oil this side in sjute of heavy losses, the French always reserving 
their lire till it should be thoroughly ellective. Then General Negrier 
ordered part of the reserve to move out round the right of Kailua and to 
fall upon the enemy in flank from the i-ear. This decided the day. The 
Chinese left was rolled up, the reverse on this side immediately caused panic, 
and the wkole force fell back completely defeated. Unfortunately j list as 
the day was won General Negrier ivas severely wounded, and the victory 
was not followed up as it should have been. ' 

The advantages of the square formation for meeting Advantages 
enveloping hostile attacks, and for ensuring that a firm front fi-mlTiL 
shall be offered to an enemy, the direction of whose sudden square, 
onslaughts can never be foreseen mth certainty, will be 
pointed out and dealt with fully in Chap ter*X VII. But 

when the direction which the hostile assault will take can be tactics, 
foreseen approximately, and wheb. the ground is fairly open so 
that the opposing force cannot creep round the flanks and 
make a sudden rush upon the rear, the need for square for- 
mation is not so’ very apparent even when fighting against 
savages who charge up recklessly to^slofe quarte:^. An order 
of battle in irregular line with iianH thrown back, with the 
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cavaky ready to act on the flanks and with the gans distri- 
buted so as to ensure shell fire being brought to bear on any 
point from which the enemy is delivering a determined 
attack, is excellent. If there is a fairly good field of fire there 
should be no fear whatever of the line being broken as long as 
good fire discipline is maintained, and in such a formation 
more rifles can be brought into play and a more extended 
position can be occupied than if square be adhered to. Strong 
reserves, which seriously reduce the number of rifles in the 
front line, are always out of place ; but small local reserves are 
desirable, especially towards the flanks. 

At Ahmed Khel the enemy was found in strong force on high ground to 
the left, and across the front, of the route which was being followed by Sir 
D. Stewart’s force marching on Ghazni. All the troops available were 
formed for attack and the gims opened fire. Then a swarm of ghazis sud- 
denly charged dowm towards the troops, and a mass of hostile cavalry which 
had been seen on the right of the Afghan position attacked the British left. 
The consequence of this was that the British force was at the moment of 
the hostile onslaught dravm up in a long line with intervals, the guns being 
on the right. While the Afghan cavalry fell upon the left of the line, the 
fanatic swordsmen attacked the front and centre. The infantry held 
their ground. On the right the guns kept the enemy olf, although it was 
found necessary to withdraw them somewliat and to throw back this flank 
so as to form a front against the hostile onslaught on this side ; some 
squadrons were also sent to prolong the line here. The attack of horse- 
men on the left, in the meantime, had caused considerable confusion, the 
native cavalry being caught at sifcli a disadvantage that the Afghan 
horsemen were eventually only checked by the infantry in rallying squares. 
Finally with the great development of fire which the long line was able to 
bring to bear, the enemy was repulsed with overwhelming slaughter. 

Matters had been critical fop a few moments because of the tremendously 
sudden nature of the hostile attack, for which^on so large a scale previous 
operations in Afghanistan had afforded no precedent. But a defensive line 
of battle, taken up more or less at,- haphazard, proved excellently adapted 
to the circumstances. And the reason of this was that it admitted of a 
great development of fire. 

At the fight of Tokar in 1891, the Egyptian troops w'^ere suddenly 
attacked by the Mahdists in great force, but manage^ at the last moment 
to occupy a semi-circular position supported by the ruined buildings of 
the old village. Formed up^roirghly in line, they beat off the enemy. The 
Arabs Worked round the flanks, however, and caused some havoc among 
the baggage in rear. 
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Colonel Mac<lon».ld’s brigade beat off formidable sen veloping attacks at 
Khartum by dint of changes of front in line. The combat is desci?bed on 
pp. 387, 388. * 

The flanks are in fact the great 'difficulty. The enemy DiffloiiUy as 

.instmctilely sHrks the frontal fire of the line, and in conse- ° 
quenee the attack of irregiilar warriors is almost always/ 
enveloping. Zulns, Sudanese, and Moors are all equally 
addicted to sweeping round the flianks of their opponents, and 
at Adowa the Abyssinian attacks were so delivered as to 
envelope the separate brigades of the Italians. Guns on the 
^flanks are excellent, as shown at Ahmed Khel; but if so 
placed their fire may be lost to a great extent at the start. 

Artillery pushed out well to the front of either flank at 
the outset and withdrawn later to cover the flanks, is an 
excellent arrangement ; the objection to it is that, with troops 
wHcli cannot thoroughly be depended upon — native auxiliaries 
for instance — the sight of the guns retiring may have a bad 
efiect, and withdrawing the artillery even a small distance 
certainly gives the enemy encouragement. At Maiwand the 
withdrawal of the smooth bore guns from want of ammunition 
appears to have had a very unfortunate result. 

In discussing defensive tactics in small wars, theory must 
to a large extent take the place of teachings from actual ' 
campaigns. The spirit of attach animates the regular troops 
and their leaders in this warfare, and defensive actions are 
therefore the exception and not the Jgule. History cannot in 
fact be drawn upon to the same extent as in dealing with 
offensive tactics. , 

Occupying a position and awaiting attack in it, leaves The onemy 
to the enemy the choice of fighting or not fighting. Some ^Yttack^^^ 
opponents when in fighting mood may be trusted to attack, 
but they can never be depended upon to do so writh absolute 
certainty and if the enemy declines action there is some 
risk of no fighting coming off which is of course m most cases 
a most undesirable consummation* Therefore when a 
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position is held ifi these campaigns in the hope that it will 
be attacked, arrangements should generally have been made 
to quit it and to assume the offensive in case the opponents 
shirk the engagement. The Mahdists seldom showed dis- 
inclination for battle at the outset of a campaign, but the 
action at Agordat in 1893 shows that even these reckless 
fanatics could not always be tempted into assaulting a position 
which had been prepared to meet their attack. 

In preparation for the advance of a large force of the enemy, the Italian 
troops had occupied and prepared a position for defence. The Malidist 
army approached, but passed by on the other side. The Italian general 
determined to force a fight, so he moved out of his position towards the 
hostile army. Under the altered circumstances the Dervishes at once 
accepted battle. The enemy attacked with great spirit, compelling the 
Italians to fall back a little with the loss of their guns by the suddenness 
of the onset. Then, how^ever, the effect of arms of precision speedily 
began to tell, the troops advanced again, recovering the guns, and in the end 
completely dispersed the enemy. 

It sometimes comes about that a body of regular troops 
falling 'back before irregular warriors, can turn the tide by 
cccupjing a strong position. As, however, some special- 
points with regard to retreats deserve notice and can best be 
dealt with in a separate chapter, defensive tactics under such 
special conditions will be most advantageously treated under 
that heading. The whole question of the defensive in small 
wars is wrapped up very much with that of squares and of 
defence works, A brave and enterprising enemy acting in 
masses brings about the system of laagers, zeribas, and squares. 
But as a rule^he antagmiists with whom" regular troops have 
to cope in small wars, do not fight in" this fashion and they 
should be attacked without hesitation unless very strong 
grounds .exist for not doing so. Eesolute initiative is the 
secret of success. A defensive attitude is generally unsound 
in principle, and it is not assumed in praoijice without good 
reason by a leader who understands how to deal with irregular 
warriors. ^ r 
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^ CHAPTEE XIV. 

Pursuits AND EETBEATs, 

The question of pursuits and retreats is in small wars to no Enemy not 
small degree influenced by a peculiarity of irregular warriors, 
so marked in most cases as to be a distinctive cbaracteristic. pars^t it 

. beaten, or tor 

’ This is that after the first excitement they are slow at following following up 
up a victory and that on the other hand they are not prepared 
for being vigorously pursued if beaten. "‘N'othing/’ says if triumphant. 
Lord Wolseley, “ will demoralize the undisciplined enemy 
more than rapidity of movement and an unhesitating display 
of energy and a constantly renewed and prolonged effort on 
your part. If he on his part obtains a victory, its very success 
seems to exhaust him and render his subsequent movements 
slow. He halts to plunder or to rejoice over his victory, and is 
correspondingly dazed and panic-stricken if, when you obtain 
a success, it operates upon you in difierent fashion and 
quickens your movements and gives increased energy to the 
blows you follow it up with,” 

Irregular warriors once defeated are so apt to become panic- Their 
stricken, that regular troops following in pursuit can generally them 
act with great boldness ; this applies'not only to savages and ta 

semi-civilised races, ^ but also to guerillas of a higher type. 

But, on the other hand,^the rapidity with which ^ch opponents 
naturally make off renders effective pursuit very difficult. 

Irregular warriors when beaten'* on the battle-field- withdraw 
at first with the utmost celerity and vanish from the" scene of 
conflict with quite dramatic suddenness ; but after having 
gone some miles^they do not anticipate being followed up 
and they are greatly dismayed if they ^o not thdn find them- 
selves safe. This being so, it is obviohs that a force of cgvalry 
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at liand on tlie battle-field, ready to be lauaobed against tlie 
enemy wben lie gives way, is most essential; otherwise the 
extreme mobility of the fugitives enables them to evade 
their pursuers. To have a few parties of horsemen ready to 
follow up is a most important point if a decisive tactical 
triumph is contemplated — ^more so than is the case in regular 
warfare. Undisciplined forces when beaten become a mere 
flying rabble at the mercy of the troopers, and travel too fast 
for infantry to get on terms with them. In small wars the lack 
of mounted troops for this purpose has often been greatly felt. 
In the early days of the Indian Mutiny, during General Have- -- 
lock^s advance from Allahabad to Cawnpore, and afterwards 
from Cawnpore to Lucknow, want of cavalry prevented the 
full fruits of the brilliant successes gained over the rebels in 
successive fights from being reaped. After the fight at 
Kwintana in Kaffir -land in 1877, again mentioned on p. 232, 
the small force of mounted men was insufficient to carry 
out an efiective pursuit. Hicks Pasha had no cavalry at 
Marabia’ when his square so signally defeated the Mahdists ; 
once these were out of range of guns and rifles they were 
safe. 

But it must not be supposed that because, to start with, 
infantry finds itself quite unable to catch irregular warriors 
who have been vanquished im combat, it should necessarily 
on this account despair of coming up with them again. If 
there be no cavalry available to keep the enemy on the move 
there is always considerable probability of hostile bodies 
never dreaming that the ‘Victors' will have the energy and 
resolution to push on again immediately after their triumph, 
collecting again after having fled panic-stricken for some miles. 
When undisciplined forces, who have been driven pell-mell 
from their ground, and who have rea^embled some distance 
from the battle-field thinking that their <^apid flight has 
secured them'" from further attack for a time, suddenly see 
the troops pressing on them, they realise that they are dealing 
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with a foe wlio mem& business. A.'Streuu(^Lis pursuit, ^veix if 
it be slow, alwexysjias a great effect. ■ 

It is impossible to insist too strongly on the importaiice 
of determined and vigorous pursuit. The remarkable acHeve- 
ments oi; small British forces in the Indian Mutiny were largely 
the result of the extraordinary efforts of all ranks to make 
every successiye victory as complete as possible by following 
up the defeated mutineers relentlessly. Great liberties can be 
taken by mere handfuls of men in these cases, owing to the 
inevitable demoralijzation of irregular warriors after they have ' 

* been beaten. )Still, 0|)posed to wily antagonists it is well to 
make sure that they really are beateix axxd are not playing some 
trick ; it is advisable to keep a careful look out for ambushes 
even when the foe appears to be in full flight. 

A good instance of this energetic following up of the enemy is sui^pliecl 
Xjy the sequel to Sir C. Campbell s Yietory at Cawnpore. The cavalry and 
horse artillery had, before the action, been sent to make a long detour 
so as to be ready to fall upon the hostile line of retreat; but owing to 
mistaking the route they were not at hand when the mutineers brdce. The 
infantry could do nothing, so Sir C. Campbell took a field battery and with 
his own staff and escort dashed after the enemy. Several giuis were 
captured and fortunately, just when the swarms of fugitives were becoming 
too- thick for this singular pursuing force to continue its intrepid career, the 
missing mounted troops turned up and completed what had been so well ^ 
begun. 

Owing to tlie rapid fliglit ''of irregular warriors after a Detached 
reverse, it is often expedient before commencing the action Une of ^ 
to have a detached force thrown welf round the hostile flank 
ready to pounce dawn upon the e^fiemy when he retreats. 

This is an extension o| the principle, already Enunciated in 
the chapter on Tactics of Attack, of flank attacks which will 
bring part of the force within s&iking distance of the oppo- 
nent’s rear. There is, oi course, the risk which attends all 
detached movements, that the force designed to strike in on 
the hostile line oi retreat may not for some reason reach its 
place in time — the cases of Cawnpore above mentioned, and 
of Ali Musjid referred to on p. 168, might be citeJi 
(8336) ^ ‘ ^ o ’ 
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exanipfes. But a manoeuvre of tiis class if brought oS 
successfully can hardly fail to add greatly te the completeness 
of the victory, and it may prove to be the only means of striking 
at the enemy when in retreat. When such an arrangement 
forms part of the scheme of operations, it is of course advisable 
that the detached troops should keep their presence concealed 
to the last possible moment owing to the terror which un- 
disciplined forces always display if their rear is threatened ; a 
premature appearance may upset the whole plan of action. 
Tendency' of It has already been remarked that in this class of war- 
SspersTFn all pursuit is rendered especially difficult by the 

directio:is. tendency of the enemy to disperse in all directions when 
defeated. The fact that some of the adversaries met with in 
these campaigns evince extraordinary courage does not much 
afiect tills. Fanatics who attack with the most reckless daring 
are in this respect little better than the most cowardly among 
the lower races, once they see that victory is hopeless and the 
battle Civer, it becomes with them a genuine same qui pent 
It is an inconvenient habit of irregular warriors that if they 
get a moment’s respite after defeat they conceal their arms 
and pose as harmless people of the country, in which role 
r they cannot well be molested by the troops — this frequently 
occurred in the Indian Mutiny, and it happened also after 
the battle of Kandahar. The'' tendency of the enemy to dis- 
solve completely, makes pursuit in certain respects especially 
difficult ; but it must liot be forgotten that it benefits the 
regular troop^ in that v^ry small parties can venture great 
distances afield when following up a beaten foe. In any 
case it imposes upon the commander, and upon subordinates 
who may see an opportunity of acting decisively, the duty 
of following up a success instantly as if possible to come 
up with the fugitives before they have time to scatter and 
elude their pyirsuers. 

The terrain is of coursd frequently such as to render effective 
pursuit virtually impossible* Cavalry can very rarely act in 
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the Indian Mils’ and infantry is soon otit-distanced by the agile 
tribesmen. In thebnsh it is simply impossible to keep up with 
the enemy in , flight. ^ In such theatres ' of war, , as Daghestan ■ 

. and Traiis-caucasiav as New Zealand and AcHn, as Dahomey ^ 
and Ashantij victories have rarely been completed by a 
successful pursuit. In Mil warfare and in bush warfare this 
difficulty as to following up successes is in fact one of the chief 
obstacles in the way of a decisive campaign. 

If by any chance the enemy retreats in some semblance 
of order, guns and cavalry have a great chance just as is the 
case in regular warfare. Such conditions are somewhat 
unusual. When they occur the j)nrsuit must he executed 
with no less vigour than when the enemy has dispersed ; care 
must however be taken that the troops following up the. 
fugitives do not become too much broken up ; the operation 
must in fact be kept thorougHy under control. The object 
of pursuit is to convert the retreat into a rout and to give a 
eoup de grace to the formation and the cohesion of the^beaten 
force, already seriously shaken by what has gone before. For TTse oB cavalry 
such work horse artillery in association with cavalry is of artUleryL 
course invaluable if the ground be suitable ; in the Indian 
Mutiny this combination on more than one occasion achieved ^ 
most striking results in pursuit. 

The affair at Jaora-Alipore after the defeat of Tantia Topi at Gwalior by 
Sir H. Rose is a remarkable example. COO^^sabres and a horse artillery 
battery under Colonel Napier were, after some delay, sent in pursuit of the 
rebels. The enemy was found 4,000 stro|(jg, with 25 guns posted in a 
favourable position. But the stand was of short duratio]^, the rebels being 
routed with the loss of all their guns and baggage. 

The conduct of a ^retreat is . justly held to be the most Retreats, 
trying of all operations of war. It is always easier to play a 
winning than a losing game, no matter who may he the 
opponent. But in face of irregujar Varriors retrograde move- 
ments present certain features of special difficulty, 

(8336) y "o 2 
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Difficulty Rekeat after a reverse at the hands of siicli antagonists is 

carrying V generally rendered particularly awkward by the necessity of 
carrying off the wounded. This is of course always indis- 
pensable when fighting against uncivilized foes. It constitutes 
one of the greatest difficulties which regular troops have to 
contend with in hill warfare. It is also a serious impediment 
to their operations in bush warfare, and even in 0 ])en country 
the presence of a convoy of wounded with an army retreatiiig 
in face of adversaries who massacre all who fall into their 
Lands, greatly aggravates the anxieties of a situation which 
is, at the best, an unfavourable one. It is always desirable, 
when it can be done with safety, to send off the sick and 
those who have been placed hors de combat in action well in 
advance before the retirement commences. But if the 
enemy be in a position to envelope the flanks or to strike in 
on the line of retreat, or if — as was the case at Mai wand and 
Adowa — the people of the country through which the with- 
drawaUtakes place offer hostility, it is obviously unsafe to 
detach the helpless from the immediate protection of the 
. army. It may even be necessary to adopt the awkward 
square formation in such a case, and the retirement of the 
^ whole force is sure to be retarded very seriously. 

Eefcreat draiars One of the most unfortunate results of the retreat of a 
regulars engaged witR uncivilized antagonists is that 
" thTlwsTiie^ tends to convert the waverers in the hostile ranks into active 
ranks. participants in the fighting. It is very generally the case in this 
class of warfa^ that wh.e^ a flight is imminent, crowds of the 
people of the country assemble at a safe distance to watch its 
course, ready to join in the fraj if their compatriots should gain 
the upper hand. If the discipKned army achieves a victory 
; ’■ ■ they quietly disperse, but if it is defeated they are the first to 

rush down upon it and to inflict all the injury they can. Many 
examples of this might be given — the case *of the attempted 
relief of Kanan mentioned ^n p. 61 is a typical one. At 
Charasia the hills all round the scene of conflict were crowned 
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witli tribesiiieii wlio would liave at once thrown themselves 
into the riudee had Sir F. Eoberts’ slender force failed to drive 
the Afghan troops from their formidable position. In the 
combat at Tokar in 1891 only part of the Dervish assem- 
blage actually attacked the Egyptian troops, the remainder 
held off aloof waiting for the result of the sudden rush which 
Osman Digna had arranged. The commander of a body of 
disciplined troops who finds himself obhged to retreat from a 
battle-field is very likely to find the forces which have already 
successfully opposed him doubled, and even trebled, just when ' 

’ that most difficult of all operations of war, a retreat, has to be 
commenced. 

Numbers of instances might be cited to prove the eager- Enemy’s 
ness of irregular warriors to take immediate advantage of 
their adversaries’ retreat. Their efforts may soon relax in follow up a 
pursuit, but at the outset this is full of energy and confidence. force. 

If the regular troops recoil before them they swoop down 
exultingly upon the foes whom they think thej- have 
overthrown. In the excitement of supposed victory their 
leaders lose what little control over them they had. The 
change is instantaneous. One moment, as they feel the 
pressure of discipline and superior armament weighing 
heavily upon them, they are dejected, demoralized, bent 
chiefly on escape. The next^ when they see their dreaded 
adversaries halt and turn, they become stirred with the wildest 
enthusiasm and rush out recklessly giving their pent-up 
ferocity full vent. ^ . ' 

At Dengliil Tepe in lSir5, the Turkomans, who had been utterly dis- Examples, 
heartened by the Russian bombardment, and who had only manned the 
ramparts of their fortress in despair when they found themselves hemmed 
in, no sooner saw the assaulting columns falling back in confusion, than 
they charged out furiously ^fter the Russian troops. Their counter-attack 
was delivered with tremendous force, and had it not been for the guns-' 

Lomakin’s little arr^y might have been not only defeated but destroyed. 

Yet up to this moment the Turkomans had shown lit^e inclination to 
meet their antagonists in battle. ^ 

The final advance of the Afghans at Maiwand, after they had for some 
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liours Ijcsitated to delifer an attack, seems to have been i:o a certain extent 
brought "^a'b out by. the retirement of some smooth bore guns ; these ran 
short of ammunition and were therefore ordered out of action. 

At the remarkable action of Bang Bo, near Langson in Tonkin in 1885, 
referred to in Chapter XII, a French attack upon some Chinese entrench- 
ments failed, almost for the first time during the campaign. The Chinese 
were much disheartened by successive defeats at this time. No sooner, 
however, did they see the hostile assaulting columns in retreat, than they 
came out after them and followed them up eagerly— so much so that the 
French were not only repulsed but nearly suffered a very serious disaster. 

In 1852, a large gathering of the Mohmund tribe collected in the hills 
north of Shahkhadar, a fort near Peshawur where Sir C. Campbell was in com- 
mand of the troops. ■ One afternoon a large number of the enemy threatened 
a raid down from the hills into the plains and they actjually advanced some 
distance on to the level. Sir C. Campbell issued from the fort with a small 
force of cavalry and two horse artillery guns, and, attacking the tribesmen 
in flank on fairly open ground, drove them into the hills with considerable 
loss. . But as the evening . began . to . close in, Sir Colin was obliged to fall 
back. The Mohmunds no sooner observed this than they turned back and 
followed up the little British force with great spirit, so much so that the 
guns were obliged several times to unlimber and fire grape shot. The force, 
however, regained the fort without serious loss. 

But if irregulars are keen in pursuit at the start their ardour 
soon cools and their energy is short lived. I n the first enthusiasm 
of victory they are wildly excited and enthusiastic in 
pursuit, at the first symptoms of wavering in the ranks of 
the troops even those in the hostile ranks who have been 
hanging back irresolute and afraid, pluck up courage and are 
ready to dash to the front with the bravest. But, on the 
other hand, after the fiist flush of victory their enthusiasm 
rapidly dies away, the tension slackens and the temptation 
to stop and plunder becomes too great to resist. Such enemies 
do not grasp the importance of making their triumph com- 
plete and enduiing ; if the leaders realise it they fail to keep 
their Mowers up to the mark. Once tlje battle is won un- 
disciplined warriors think their task is over, most of them thirst 
for loot and those who do pursue do so in bisurely fashion, 
allowing the Vanquished ^my to elude their clutches. It is 
not only savages and .Asiatics. who display, this peculiar-ity, 
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guerillas and kisu-rgeiits have.oftea showi! tlie same tendency. 

Many examples might be quoted, but the following will serve. 

After the very disastrous reverse suffered in the second attack on the Example^, 
Beriiani Jiills near Kabul by the British in 1841, the troops, although com- 
pletely demoralized, were not followed up by the Afghans right back to the 
cantonments cs they sliouhl have been. Had the enemj’ acted with vigour 
the whole army might have been destroyed. 

Early in the Mutiny, after the outbreak of Dinapore, when the muti- 
neers had gone off to Arrah and were besieging the little handful of Euro- 
peans at that place, a party was despatched from the cantonment to attempt 
the relief of the garrison by a night march. The force after marching ^ 
unopposed in the dark to near Arrah, fell into an ambush, was surprised and 
was routed. But, nevertheless, the remnants of the detachment succeeded in 
getting back to their boats many miles off on the Ganges, and they escaped to 
Dinapore. Had the rebels ]>ursued with determination the whole party’-, 
already exhausted by a trying night march, must liave been annihilated. 

The Afghan pursuit after Mai wand was feeble to a degree. For a mile or 
two the enemy’ followed up with the utmost determination and the CGth 
regiment, in endeavouring to stem the hostile advance by retiring lighting and 
with deliberation, suffered ovewhelming losses ; but as soon as that portion 
of the infantry which maintained a bold front was disposed of and the Afghan 
tactical triumph was complete, their pursuit slackened. A good deal- of 
loss was suffered by the defeated troops on the way back to Kandahar 
from villagers, but little from Ayoiib Khan s army. 

After the French reverse at Bang Bo near the Tonkin frontier in 1885, 
the Chinese had a great opportunity of irreparably injui'ing the beaten force 
by a vigorous pursuit. But they followed up slowly and hesitated to 
press their antagonists close. This gave General Kegricr’s troops time to ^ 
recover from defeat, and to meet the victors on level terms at Kailua a 
few days later, where an ample revenge was taken for the misfortune -of 
Bang Bo. 

After the battle of Adowa the Abyssijiians made no attempt at an 
organized pmsuit, although in their ranks were included formidable bodies 
of horse. The Italian troops happily ceas^id to be molested within a very 
few miles of the scene of .i^lisaster, except by the inhabitants of the district 
they w’ere traversing, who turned out to harass the fugitives and to cut up 
stragglers although they gave formed^ bodies of soldiers a wide berth. 

In the later stages of the South African war it happened on nulixerons 
occasions that detached B^^itish forces or independent columns were obliged 
to retire before Boer commandos or gatherings, often after having suffered 
to a certain extent a rcyerse. The Boers were, wdien they chose, very 
unpleasant as pursuers ; they moved with great rapidity.^aud dash, and as 
the" British side was always hampered Vi^h a? certain amount' of transport, 
its extrication wasbften a source of great difficulty. '.’But they seld^ stuck 
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to their work for long^ and would sometimes abandon pursuit just when 
matters were beginning to look very ugly for the retreating force. 

Wliere regular forces have been completely aimiMlated 
in these campaigns, as occurred to Hicks Pasha’s ^rmy hi 
the Sudan, the circumstances have generally been such that 
the beaten army was so placed tliat retreat was impossible. 
In the steppes Eiissian forces have similarly disappeared, 
victims of the enormous distances wMch in such a territory 
must be traversed to achieve a military object. The retreat 
from Kabul in 1841-42 was through difficult mountain 
defiles and gorges infested with foes ; the gradual extinction 
of the doomed army was far more due to the tribesmen 
between the Afghan capital and Qandamak than to the 
forces of Akbar Khan which followed at its heels. It must be 
remembered that the retreats which so often take place in hill 
warfare and which are frequently attended by serious loss are 
mere local movements as a rule ; they exempli!}^ eagerness 
on the p^rt of the enemy at the commencement of the retire- 
ment rather than obstinacy in a prolonged pursuit. 

The critical time is, therefore, as a rule the commencement 
of the retrograde movement, especially in hill warfare, as 
pointed out further on, on p. 328. It is then that the enemy is 
eager and determined and that the foemen, coming on in great 
force, their fieetness of foot brings them easily to close quarters. 
It is generally essential to conduct the retreat as a whole 
with deliberation, and to'^offer as bold a front to the enemy as 
possible, because any precipitation will only tend to draw down 
greater hostile 'l)odies upon the troops.. At the initial stage 
the movement cannot be too deliberate, except when it is a 
case of slipping off unexpectedly ; the slightest haste or flurry 
may prove fatal. At this period the presence of a few gmu 
is simply invaluable to a regular army : they can keep the 
enemy at bay and can then retire very rs^idly to a fresh 
position and fi:)me into «action^ again. In the later stages of 
the South African war lie chief role of the guns, which 
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generally formed part of eacli column, was’ to keep the^ enemy 
at a distance in c|ise of a retirement. Cavalry and mounted 
infantry can act witt great effect as long as the enemy does 
not consist of mounted men, owing to the fact that they can 
maintain their ground longer than foot soldiers without risking 
being permanently separated from the main body, and can on 
this account guarantee to the rest of the force a good start 
%vhen the retrograde movement is initiated. 

When an army retires thus in face of opposition a rearguard Oeneral 
is always formed to keep the enemy at bay ; the need for this 
is the same in small wars as in campaigns between disciplined 
armies. But before referring to the special duties of the rear 
guard and to the great importance of the main body keeping 
touch v/ith it, it will not be out of place to quote the instruc- 
tions of a French commander who a few years ago achieved a 
notable success in irregular warfare, as to the general conduct 
of retreats in such operations. General Duchesne’s memoran- G^eneral 
dum to his officers at the commencement of his campaign in orders, 
Madagascar contains recommendations which very happily 
sum up the principles on which such a movement should be 
conducted. 

“ Eetreat . — In principle, retirement is always a mistake. Against an ’ 
enemy such as this expeditionary force is going to encounter, real danger 
only commences with retreat. A lorce which can advance no further 
should halt on commanding ground as near as possible to the enemy, 
should entrench itself, and should await reinforcements. 

“ If, in altogether exceptional circumstances, retreat cannot be avoided, 
three or four positions in echelon should lie occupied small parties (a 
section at the most), covei;ing all paths which are practicable, and capable 
of being evacuated without one party masking another. At the given signal 
the line falls back unmasking the in«st advanced of these iDositions, the 
troops in which will thereupon fire volleys ; under this protection the line 
will retire slowiy, reformii^ at the same time. When out of range of fire 
it will resume the order of mai'ch. ODhe parties left in position will retire 
one after the other, covered by the fire 6f those most in rear. 

“ It is a good thing in such a case to place a section of axt^lery in a position 
from which it can retire under cover* with "some rounds ready to delay 
the enemy by rapid fire.” 
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This conveys the idea of how a retreat would commence 
when a disciplined force falls back in presence of irregulars. 
The covering troops must be posted beforehand in well chosen 
positions^ so arranged that the bulk of the army retires through 
the intervals. The movement must be conducted slowdy and 
deliberately, and great care must be taken not to mask the fire 
of the detachments left to hold their ground facing, the enemy. 
These have a very difiScult task to perform, and the period 
during which the main body is withdrawing from contact 
with the hostile forces is a most critical one, any error 
perhaps leading to a deplorable disaster. The covering troops 
must be disposed so as to shield the flanks if there is any 
probability of the enemy working round with the idea of throw- 
ing hostile bodies athwart the line of retreat. It must l)c 
remembered that when the necessity for retirement has been 
foreseen betimes, these covering troops can often be posted o.u 
very favourable ground and should be in a position to act 
with coolness and deteimination. They become the rear 
guard ot the retreating army, and their responsibility is only 
beginning when the main body passes through them. 

It must be understood that the system laid down by 
General Duchesne, and which is generally applicable to 
retreats in small wars, does not meet the case of withdrawals 
in face of an enemy like the Zulus or the ghazi. Such warriors, 
trusting as they do to shock tactics, would make short work 
of isolated detachments4u echelon or any other formatioin 
Retiring before antagonists of this class some form of square 
formation for.^e wdiole torce is almost indispensable. The 
entire force must move in the compactest formation possible, 
and it should be understood'’ that the remarks contained in 
the following paragraphs dealing with rear guards are not 
.generally, applicable to th6- conditions which combat wfith 
antagonists of the 'Huzzy type or'^with " swarms of 

irregidarhor^o, neoes^^ ; - , ' 
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No matter .what class, of - adversary be^parsiiing, the duty Bear guarJs, 
of a rear guard to^a retreatiag army is a, most trying one. In 
regular warfare it must at times even sacrifice itself to save 
the main body ; in small wars, on the other hand, it would very 
seldom be called upon to do this. The fate of a force wliicli 
sacrifices itself in regular warfare is military destruction — over- 
whelming loss in the first place, then surrender at discretion. 

But in conflict vith savages and semi-civilized opponents, 
and even in many cases with guerillas in a civilized country, 
there is no such thing as surrender. The fate of the force ^ 

' which sacrifices itself in a small war is in most cases actual 
destruction, and it is only in very exceptional cases that any 
body of troops can be expected to undergo this. Moreover, 
owing to the tendency of the enemy to work round the flanks, 
and owing to the fact that retreat in one of these campaigns 
implies almost necessarily a march through districts infested 
with guerillas and where the whole population is up in arms 
and stirred to action by the exhilarating spectacle of the 
invaders retiring, it follows that, if a rear guard allows itself 
to get separated far from the main body, it will almost in- 
e\itably be cut off. This being the case, it is, under ordinary 
cdrcumstances, the duty of the main body to keep touch with 
the rear guard, the relations between them differing in small 
wars from what is generally accepted as correct in operations 
more en regie. It is not in accordance with the theory of 
rear guard action in this class of warfare that it should halt 
and force the enemy to deploy— the enemy generally pursues 
as a great irregular swarm without military formation. The 
object is to keep the foe at bay, and to do se more or less on 
the move. ♦ 

In small wars, contrary to what is generally accepted as importeceof 
correct in regular warfare, a rear guard is in fact almost always 
entitled to count^on support from the mainbody.;; Their^^^ wUiitiie rear 

in regard to each other, therefore, differ veryjmterially fa)m 
what is or.^narHydaid ,do^mrinl;b;ooksi>n m^^em tacte 
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regiilapvarfare tlie^ great object being for the Iralk of the army 
to be relieved from pressure of pursuit, this presses on at its 
best pace ; in the meantime the rear guard conforms to its 
movements as far as practicable, halting when neccspiy and 
thereby compelling the enemy to change from column of route 
to order of battle — a process which means delay. But re- 
treating in face of irregular warriors, the rear guard cannot be 
left in the lurch ; it must keep on the move and the main 
body has to conform its pace to that of the troops left behind 
^ to hold the enemy in check. This is a very important point, 
and one which is sometimes overlooked. Indeed it is perhaps ' 
even more important in retreat than it is when advancing, to 
keep the whole force compact and well in hand. If the enemy 
means mischief — that such opponents are not always keen in 
pursuit has been pointed out in an eailier paragraph — he will 
work round the flanks. The adversary far exceeds the regular 
troops in mobility so that these cannot evade liim if he does 
not vdsh them to. Therefore if gaps occur between main 
body and rear guard the enemy will almost inevitably break in, 
separating the two, and as this exposes the tail of the main 
body there will be trouble. Occasions will of course occur 
when a small rear guard may be left to hold some particular 
point for some special reason. But under ordinary circumstances 
the main body must keep tou@h with it, and this must be 
very careful not to let the enemy work round the flanks and 
cut off connection with the troops especially detailed to guard 
its own rear. In hill warfare, where rear guard duties are 
especially trying, the importance of keeping touch cannot 
be overrated; but this point will be again dealt with in 
Chapter XIX. 

'writhdra.%Tal The pnnciple on which rear guards should retire is different 

of rearguards. the Case of Small wars from the principle on which this 

difficult manoeuvre should be carried out ^hen both sides 
consist of regular tr6qps.r In modern tactics the accepted 
methcd is for the rear ftiarrf to deploy from time to time, 
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to compel tlie »purBuers to do likewise, aad tlieii to rapidly 
fall back by marct route to another position. The rear guard 
operates as it were spasmodically, alternating between a bold 
stationary attitude and a hasty withdrawal more or less 
intact. But retiring before irregular warriors a rear guard 
must generally be handled on quite different lines. 

In small warn the principle is that the rear guard is con- 
stantly on the move, one fraction of it always covering the 
withdrawal of the remainder. The idea is always to present 
a bold front to the enemy with a portion of the rear guard. 

' Tlie whole of it must never be on the move at once. Some 
detachments must be drawn up in position and standing still 
while the remainder pass them, ready in turn to halt so as to 
protect the withdrawal of those left behind. The exact 
method of course depends upon all manner of conditions — 
nature of terrain, composition of rear guard, activity of 
enemy, and so on — but the underlying principle of mutual 
co-operation between the troops on the move and those at 
the halt remains the same. Sometimes guns can be sent off 
first to take up a position further back and to cover the 
infantry which holds its ground while the artillery is on the 
move. At other times the enemy may be checked momen- 
tarily by the threat or actual attack of cavalry while the 
other arms take up a new position. Or again it may simply 
be a case of infantry detachments passing through each 
other’s intervals. But in any case a considerable portion of 
the rear guard will always be on the march, and there will 
be a constant retrograde movement in progres^J^. 

It has been laid down in an earlier paragraph that a 
retreat must be carried out deliberately, because any precipi- 
tation will tend to encourage the enemy and to rendeb the pur- 
suit more deadly. TMs same principle holds good as regards 
the rate of process of the rear guard as a whole, but not 
necessarily mth regard to the actual, pace of Jfcs component 
parts. The detachments in immediate contact with the 
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hostile ?varriors must geuerally-j when the time <5omes for them 
to fall back, make the best speed they car-, trusting to the 
fire of the covering troops. As a matter, of fact the spectacle 
of troops hurrying of! is very likely to draw the en^my on, 
and to cause the more intrepid spirits among the pursuers to 
expose themselves. 

Field guns and cavalry can of course get away easily 
enough if the flanks are safe, but infantry do not find this so 
easy. Still there is not merely the feeling of support, there 
is a very genuine support to the fugitives in the existence of 
covering detachments standing firm and possibly able to bring 
an efiective cross fire to bear on the ground being evacuated. 
But that does not alter the fact that these fugitives, if they be 
infantry, must as a general rule move at a double, and they 
may be obliged to run as fast as ever they can. The enemy is 
generally very fleet of foot, and the men left behind at the 
extreme tail of the retreating army cannot use their arms when 
they aro^ in the act of falling back; they may, moreover, 
mask the fire of the units supporting them. It is especially 
in hill and bush warfare that this system has to be adopted., 
for in such operations the detachments left behind to the 
last generally consist of mere handfuls of men. Its value 
was fully established in the hill fighting on the Indian frontier 
in 1897. The instructions in Combined Training’^ only 
touch very briefly on the subject of rear guards in savage 
warfare; its general instructions as to rearguards hardly 
meet the case of irregulay operations and do not take into 
account the very rapid movements of sayages. The question 
will be again referred to in Chapters XIX and XX dealing 
with hill and jungle fighting. 

On the veld in 1901-02 it often happened that rear guards 
consisting mainly if not entirely of mounted troops, had to 
keep pursuing Boers in check. The principles as to with- 
drawal laid (fown above then adapted to the special 
peculiarities of the case. Some detachments held the foe at a 
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distance while •others hurried on to take'up ne'w portions. 
If the rear guard iresisted too long it was outflanked, if it did 
not resist long enough the enemy got close to the baggage or 
^fhatevei was being herded home. Its mancBuvres as a whole 
consisted of part of it being constantly on the move and of 
none of it halting for long. The forces generally being small 
practically the whole of the combatants often formed the 
rear guard, while the carts, wagons and impedimenta retired 
at their best speed out of danger. 

If the worst comes to the worst and the rear guard finds, 
itself cut off and severely pressed, a bold counter-attack will 
often retrieve the situation. If this counter-attack can be 
combined with the seizure of some valuable tactical pivot 
offering advantages for defence, it will sometimes bring the 
pursuers completely to a standstill. It must, how^ever, be 
remembered that w^hen the rear guard, or pait of it, thus 
transforms its attitude from one of steady retrograde move- 
ment into one of temporary advance or of standing fast, 
the rearmost troops of the retiring main body, and also the 
connecting links betw^een this and the rear guard, run great 
risk of being assailed in great force, because the enemy is sure 
to be working round the flanks of the rear guard. Moreover 
there is a probability that the main body will move on some 
distance before it realizes that the rear guard is no longer 
following it, and that the rear guard will in consequence be 
left isolated and without support. All these points must be 
carefully weighed when the decision is being taken. The 
maintenance of touch between all parts of the force and skilful 
arrangements on the part of those in command may obviate 
these inconveniences and dangers ; but they are very likely 
to occur and to create-., an awkward situation, especially so in 
hill warfare. 

The question of retirements in hill warfare will be again 
dealt with in Chapter XIX, and will be illustraled by recent 
examples. But the value of a sudden assumption of the 
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offensive when a rear guard is iti serious danger will often be 
so greatj and it is so desirable to emphasize itg importance, that 
the following episode from the Tirah campaign may well be 
related here. It was a very remarkable feat of arms ; more- 
over a minor disaster which attended the operation serves to 
show the awkward position in which detachments between a 
rear guard and its main body may be placed o%ving to touch 
having been lost. 


Lieut,“CoL 
Haugliton at 
the retreat 
from the 


A brigade had been sent on detached duty into the Waran valley, and 
after completing its work there was rejoining the rest of the army in Maidan. 
In doing so the brigade had to cross the Tseri Kandao Pass over the iiilis 


Tseri kandao which separate the two valleys. 

Pass. As the force quitted its bivouacs the Gurkhas were left as rear guard, 

while the loth Sikhs were told off to hold the kotal which was about half way. 
The main body and baggage moved off early, and the latter reached Maidan 
almost unmolested. The Gurkhas, however, were pressed from the com- 
mencement of the retirement right up to the top of the kotal ; then they 
marched on leaving the 15th Sikhs to cover the retirement. As the Sikhs 
began to draw in their picquets from the heights above the pass the Afridis, 
as was then w^ont, grew bolder and bolder, and, taking advantage of the cover 
of a w’ood hard by, they crept down close to the rear guard. One company 
as it withdrew was suddenly charged by a crowd of swordsmen — almost the 
only occasion during the campaign on which the Afridis attempted a mode 
of fighting for which Pathans were formerly noted. But those who 
participated in this rush paid dearly for their temerity, the Sikh company 
^ meeting them -with steady musketry and being most opportunely reinforced 
by another company. The carrying off of the wounded was, how^ever, 
becoming a matter of serious difficultj^ ; so reinforcements were asked for. 
These arrived in the shape of two companies of Dor sets and of several 
^ companies of the 36th Sikhs u^der Lieut. -Colonel Haughton, who assumed 

command and who withdrew his force down the hill without much loss. 

It was now getting dusk. ^The pursuit had been checked effectually. 
All the wounded had been sent on well in advance, and Colonel Haughton 
was debating how best to get through the awkward ground which lay at the 
foot of the hills, when suddenly the re^r guard found itself fired into from ail 
sides. The Afridis had learnt the danger of attacking the Sikhs in the open 
from their experience near the kotal, and had s^n no chance of employing 
their tactics effectually in view of the skilful dispositions adopted as the 
rear-guard descended the slopes, but they had evidently ^heen creeping round 
the flanks and noj^' hoped to reap the benefit. There were still some miles of 
awkward ground to travers3/» Mght^was closing in. The terrain hard by 
was intersected and broken. The situation was perilous and the outlook 
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none too promlsii%j but the resolute and skilful leadersMfj of tbe c(>tiimaiider , 
averted tlie danger t|jat was tbreateumg. 

Colonel Haiightoii perceived that the moment had come for a bold 
stroke* A heavy fire was being poured in from, some houses 300 yards; off , 
to the fla§k. He fixed bayonets, and took his men against them with' a rush. 

The Dorsets and Sikhs were upon the' tribesmen almost before these. realised 
wliat was impending. Some of the buildings were captured without very . 
serious loss. Then, making , the best of such, defensive capabilities as „ . ' 
tlie dwellings offered, the rear guard passed the night where it was, hemmed 
in to a certain extent and under fire, but nevertheless in comparative safety. 

At daylight it withdrew without much molestation and met the relieving 
force which had been sent out to its assistance. 

But although the rear guard had by its VFell-timed counter -stroke saved 
itsolC froui a situation full of peril, one most unfortunate episode had oc- 
curred vdiich could not have been foreseen. When reinforcements wure 
puslied up to help the loth Sikhs, a half company of Dorsets had been left 
to hold a wrll-placed house near the road, so as to act as a point d'appuiiov 
the rear guard to retire on. The point where Colonel Haiigliton delivered 
Ids eounter-attaek and where he passed the night was some little distance 
short of the post which the half company had occupied ; but this party, 
liearing movements along the road below it, mistook the passers by for 
the rear guard, and, retiring from its house under this false impression, 
it. suffered very severely in making its way to camp in the dark. ~ 

Retreat is always a difficult operation, but regular troops Conclusion, 
obliged to fall back are in an especially awkward position 
in small wars. In warfare on the Continent between 
cmhzed armies, pursued and pursuers move at approxi- 
mately the same pace, and if the retreating infantry keeps 
an unshaken front it has not very much to fear even from 
. the pursuing cavalry. But this is net the case in small wars, 
where the enemy can always easily outpace the infantry. 

Therefore battalions, companies, or sections le^ to form front 
against the foes hanging on the rear of the retreating army, 
while the remainder move off, find it most difficult to extri- 
cate themselves when once embroiled. It is a most trying 
operation for the best troops ; but it is a point in their favour 
that, if they com^ through the ordeal of the first hour or two 
with success, they can generally hope tonscape serious molesta- 
tion afterwards. The tribesmen of ^ohe Indian hills have, it 
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must be admitted, sometimes couducted pursuits witli remark- 
able obstinacy, but this is not usual with, irregular warriors. 
Even if their leaders recognize the necessity of following up 
success with vigour, the rank and file will not secopd their 
efforts. In regular warfare beaten troops are, from the tactical 
point of view, in reality in greater peril because the enemy’s 
pursuit does not then cease on the confines of the battle-field 
— the victors come trampling on, resolved to leave no stone 
unturned to make their triumph assured. The difierence is 
very marked, and the point is deserving of attention inasmuch 
as it involves an important principle of war. 
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* CHAPTER XV. 

; , The EMPLOYMENT ' OF FEINTS TO TEMPT THE ENEMY .INTO 
ACTION, AND TO/ CONCEAL DESIGNS' UPON THE BATTLE- 
FIELD. 

It is strange that the commanders of regular forces ehcmld the 

' , . .1 . ,1 • , enemy on. 

■* : so often succeed in small wars in drawing the enemy' into 

,, action by subterfuge and stratagem.. Irregular warriors „ 
iiidividiially possess the cunning which their mode . of life 
engenders. Their chieftains are subtle and astute. All orien- 
tals have an inborn love of trickery and deception, the Red 
Indians have won an eml notoriety by their duplicity and crafti- 
ness, and even mere savages like the Maoris and the Kaffirs 
are constantly imposing upon regular troops by many forms 
of tactical artifice. But in spite of this, history affords , 

numerous examples of such antagonists being lured out of I 

strong positions or enticed into unfavourable situations, by 
bodies of trained soldiers handled skilfully — so much is this 
indeed the case that the subject merits a special chapter, the 
more so because the system ^jan be turned to accomit both in 
attack and in defence. 

That adversaries so strongly addicted to the employment Beasons wliy* 
of ruses and feints should often be so easily deceived them- 
selves is, no doubt, in no small degree due fU) their contempt carried out. 
for the stolid methods of regular warfare. They see how 
cramped the movements are erf the troops who have come to 
fight them. Lying in ambush to cut off stragglelis, lurking 
by night around outposts, watching the camp routine of 
the regular arnSy, they perceive that it is by the system of 
partizan warfare that they can best offer it resistance. Experi- 
ence shows them that at this sort of work they often prove 
(8336) p 2 
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more thfa a match for the trained soldier, and ,^o they come 
to underrate the capacity of their antagonists for tnrning the 
tables upon them and for employing stratagem and artifice 
upon their side. ' ^ 

"The great importance of moral effect in these .wars lias 
been already dealt with in earlier chapters, and the impression- 
able nature of the opponents whom the regular troops have 
to combat in such operations, becomes a potent factor when 
this question of feints comes up for consideration ; it exposes 
them to be enticed into premature attacks, or to be drawn 
out of positions which they may have taken up deliberately 
and with a sound appreciation of the military conditions 
obtaining. If thej^- are readily cowed by the steady advance 
and resolute bearing of the regular army on the march and 
in attack, they are also singularly quick at discerning sigms 
of wavering or of retrogression on its part, and this a 
resourceful commander when he has such foes to deal with will 
from timeJo time be able to turn to account. 

Examples illustrating the promptitude with wliioli the 
enemy turns upon the regular troops if these fall back, and of 
the spasmodic intrepidity mth which they throw themselves 
into a pursuit in the first flush of triumph, might be multi- 
plied — ^this characteristic has already been dealt with in 
considering retreats. It is a feature of their mode of war 
and one always to be reckoned with. Following an eiremy up 
persistently may not be understood by irregular warriors ; but 
they start a pursuit full of yigour and eagerness for the fray. 
Now a wary commander who has his forces well in hand can 
sometimes reap distinct benefit from this peculiarity of savage 
and semi-ci%ilized foemen. By 'simulating a retreat, or by' a 
well-timed show of hesitation, he can indij^ee the hostile forces 
to place themselves in a position of tactical disadvantage. 
With some adversaries it. is only by some such plan as tliis 
that they can be got to put-up ,ja fight at all. Hill-men and 
savages of parts of Africa dwelling in the bush are very difficult 
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to meet in opi5ii gromicl, tkey. stick to their cover obstinately 
and never give tke troops a chance unless, in hope of loot or 
excited to. it by seeing the troops fall back, they rash out 
eaiTied^away, by an imcontrollable impiilse. 

Even •when the adversaries are. well (ii,sciplmed and Hostile 

• , ■ . loaders cannot 

.thoroiighly niider the control of. their leaders, the excitement control their 
of seeing the regular troops wavering or in retreat snaps the 
ties which place them in subordination. ■ In the enthusiasm. , 
of supposed victory they get out of hand. It is indeed ■ note- 
worthy that this loosening of the bonds of discipline in a 
ino.inent of success is not confined alone to the side opposing' 
the regular forces. Most European nations employ native ' 
soldiers and local levies to a certain extent in the small wars, ■ 
which they become involved in. Experience has proved that 
the Sudanese troops of the Egyptian army, splendid fighting 
material as they are, can scarcely be controlled when they 
see the enemy on the run. In TonMn the Turco officers 
used in the heat of action to make their men lie down ^nd cease 
firing to make them tractable. The leaders may suspect a 
trap, but they cannot always check the rush to the front 
of men not thoroughly trained as soldiers, who see a prize 
almost within their grasp and fear to lose it. This being so, ^ 
it is little wonder that bands of fanatics, of cut-throat monn- 
taiiieers or African savages, ca^mot be kept in hand under such 
circumstances by their chieftains. 

A typical example of a succeSfeful feint is afforded by The Zulus 
the battle of Kambula. The inoident ahq^t to be related 
is an excellent illustration of the manner in Which a com- 
mander of trusty troops may draw an enemy into premature 
attack, and by doing so may render a signal service to the entire 
force of which his detachment forms a part. It must be 
borne in mind that the Zulus, ill-armed and poorly organ- 
ized as they were, were comparatively speaking highly dis- 
ciplined and that they ordinafily''obeyed implicitly those set 
in authority over them. ' ■ ' , 
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The Tusiii army marching to attack Kambula divided into three columns 
as it drew near the camp. One circled round the position to the right, 
another took a direction to the left, the centre moved straight on it. The 
right column reached its position first and halted out of range of the guns, 
whereupon Colonel Wood sent out the mounted men under LieFtenant- 
Colonels Russell and BuUer to engage this right column. They r/^de up close 
to it, dismounted, and opened fire. Zulu discipline could not restrain 
the mass from springing up and bearing down upon the party of horsemen ; 
these promptly remounted,, and keeping up a running fight with the impi 
drew it on til] it was close to the laager. There the Zulus came under 
heavy fire from the infantry on very open ground, and they lost so severely 
that they were compelled to fall back under the cover of some rocks and took 
no more part in the action. A third of the hostile army was, in fact, dis- 
astrously defeated before the regular attack upon the British position began. 

THs drawing fclie enemy on by pretended retirement or 
by sending out a small force to entice the hostile forces into 
premature action, as at Kambula, has been freq[uently prac- 
tised with great success in this sort of warfare. At Sikak, 
the only regular battle which Abd el Kader attempted with the 
French troops, the fact that General Bugeaud was compelled 
to sliirk engagement for a time on account of the need of getting 
his convoy into a place of security, really drew the Emir’s 
forces on and committed them to a definite trial of strength so 
that the general was able to fight them on ground favourable to 
himself. The manoeuvre is a time-honoured one and was often 
practised in the days when armies fought in compact masses 
under the absolute control of their chief. The Normans 
employed it with conspicuous success at Hastings. Regulars 
have generally used it with best results against less organized 
bodies. In 1521/'BarbarosSa lured the Arabs, Berbers, and 
Kabyles out of their entrenched camps at Millel by this ruse, 
and then inflicted a crushing defeat upon them. Jomini relates 
how in i7&9 the French attacking Naples, winch was being 
defended by the populace, pretended to fetreat after they had 
gained a footing in the city, drawing the lazzar^ipni after them ; 
having got thcr rabble clear^of the streets the troops turned 
upon the defenders, beat them In the open, and forced their 
way through the streets at their heels. 
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Modern small wars alEord some ; excellent examples of 
feints of tMs kin^. They have ;, often -been 'practised in. bill ■ . 
warfare and jungle operations, wMcb will be dealt witbbi later .. 
chapters.. They have been found practicable even in eiiga,ge", 
ments on §ii important .scale, and of tHs the following incident 
in the , Mutiny, may .be ..quoted as .an instance 

8ir H. Havelock on liis' first advance from Cawnpore for the relief of the 
residency at Lucknow, found .the- rebels holdmg the village of Onao and 
drove them out of it. The space .was .somewhat restricted by swamps on 
cither side of the high road, by which ' he was advancing. Perceiving 
strong hostile reinforeemeiits pressing tip, he withdrew some way from the 
village to a favourable position where his. troops wxTe partially eoiicealecl. 

The enemy, encouraged by his- retreat, came on to attack him, and so fell 
into the tra|>, Tlie British suddenly' opened fire, detachments w^ading 
throagh tlie swamps demonstrated against the hostile flanks, and the rebels 
lied abandoning 15 guns. 

In suppressing insurrections regular troops may be able to V'alue of the 
use this stratagem with good effect even when their opponents ptelemM 
are intelligent and well armed; those in revolt have not 

. , , . • msuiTection- 

the cohesion or the trust in their leaders requisite to enable ary wars. 

these to hold them back. ■ A remarkable example of this 

occurred ill 1821 during the WallacMan insurrection against 

Ottoman rule. , 

■ 9> 

The coiiiniander of a Turkish force, learning that a rebel battalion, 
specially noted as the holy battalfbn, was in the vicinity, sent some dis- 
mounted troopers to seek it out. The party of horsemen on coming up with 
tile enemy left their horses under cover and advanced on foot. The bat- 
talion, taking the troopers for infantry, charged them at once and pursued 
them back to the village where their hors^ were. The Turks then mounted 
and suddenly fell upon the rebels, scattered as they were, and with their 
muskets unloaded. Being almost defenceless the Waliacliians were nearly 
all cut down. ^ 

In this case it is seen how well adapted cavalry is for this Cavalry 
sort of work. At the action of Futtehabad near Jellalabad | 

in 1879 the cavalry and horse artillery were very successful sort | 

in drawing a formidable bodj oi S!^warris ^ut of a strong 
position while the infantry were^ coming up. The* case of 
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Untieing tlie 
nemy into m 
[iibuscade. 


Kambula already nientioiied shows how effeetiyely mounted 
infantry assumes the rdle of decoy, for in ^ most cases the 
cavalry must act dismoimted to produce a good^esult. Cavalry 
is, however, almost always preferable, because if the horses can 
be kept concealed there is not only a good chance of drawing on 
the enemy but opportunity may also offer of delivering very 
effective charges upon the adversaries when these are ad- 
vancing in disorder. The following two examples may be 
given in support of that from the Wallaehian war of inde- 
pendence, which has been quoted above ; — 

In iBGO, a large body of Waziris without provocation made a raid from 
their hiil« into the plain near Tank, with the intention of sacking that town. 
Kessaldar Saadat Khan commanding the troop of cavalry at Tank collected 
some other mounted levies and advanced to meet the Waziris. He found 
them in awkward ground near the hills, but by retiring he gradually lured 
them right out into open country. Then suddenly he tuiiied, first cut them 
ofi from the hills and then with his 200 sabres charged them. The enemy 
numbering 3,000 was throvni into complete confusion. The whole mass fled 
precipitately. 300 were killed, and many w^ere wounded including the head 
man of the tribe. The eavahy in this brilliant exploit only lost one man 
killed, and a few wounded. 

At the end of the Kaffir war in 1878, a mixed British and Colonial force 
was in position at a place called Kwintaiia. It was tlii’eatened by both the 
Oalekas and the Gaikas, of which the latter (it afterwards transpired) were 
being held back by their chief Sandilli who did not think an attack oppor- 
tune, To bring on a fight the mounted troopers were sent out with orders 
to advance and to then retire in haste before the enemy. The stratagem 
proved perfectly successful. The GalekSs eagerly followed up the inoiinted 
troops as they fell back, and the Gaikas could no longer be restrained and 
joined them. The infantry wa^kept concealed in trenchels till the Kaffirs 
were within easy range, then a few volleys sufficed to utterly defeat them. 

In tHs lattei!^ case the^' enemy was really drawn into a 
skilfully planned arabiisli. The French in Algeria managed 
on several occasions to profit by similar artifices, their com- 
manders whose names grew famous in the years of warfare 
which followed on the capture of Algiers — Lamoriciere 
Changafnier, Saint Arnaud, &c. — acquiring «great skill in 
operations of this class. /'War/’ says an Arab proverb, “is 
stratagem applied by fo?ce.’^' Abd el Kader and his 
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satellites were past masters in the art of eartyiiig out sig'pris.es 
and plamiiiig aiiib"pscades 5 ‘and the French, learnt this method 
of conducting war from those who they had come to con- 
quer. One illiistratioii from these operations will suffice; 

IVur battalias were marching over the of Muzaia in 1840, . when 
they learnt that the Arabs w'ere at hand in force. The baggage under one 
battalion was (Xiiiekty sent of!, two battalions were hidden in a fold of the 
groiuxd close to the route, the fourth battalion, by getting touch with the 
enemy and then retreating rapidly, drew the hostile forces after them into 
thv. aiiibuscade which had been x>t*epared. The two battalions which had 
hixm concealed suddenly charged out with the bayonet upon tlie Arabs, and 
threw them into complete confusion. 

By a sliow of weakness, accidental or intended, irregular Knemy 
forces are often completely misled. Tliat the enemy may ^{rawnor 
■sometimes be drawn on to a certain extent uniiitentionally 
was well shown at the action of Arogee in Abyssinia in ’ 1868. 

In this engagement the Abyssinians were enticed out of a Examples of 
formidable position by a disposition of the regular forces which eol? 
had not been ordained with the idea- of drawing the enemy 
into the -open. 

ICing Theodore’s forces occupied some heights very difficult of access, 
covering the approaches to Magdala and overlooking a plateau upon which 
the British force necessaiily debouched as it advanced u|)on the Abyssinian 
stronghold. The baggage of the leading brigade, moving by a different ^ 
route to the bulk of the brigade, axmroached this x>lateau practically abreast 
of the rest of the troops. King Theodore, observing that the train of 
mules was apparently unprotected, ordered his soldiery to rush down and 
seize the booty. The British troops were hurried across to confront the 
enemy and to protect the baggage, and they%noved so raj^idly that they 
met the hostile swarms on the plateau where there w^as no advantage of 
Xmsition favouring the Abyssinians. The result was a deTisive victory with 
trifling loss, which completely demoralized the King’s forces and which 
paved the w^ay for the cax^ture of the mountain fortress a few' dax^s later 
without encountering' serious ox5x>ositjoit. 

Tlie marcb of Coloael Kelly’s force to relieve CMtral in 
1895 affords an interesting illustration of an unintentional 
feint on a small scale. 

The enemy was holding some grou^ of sangars on the far side of the 
Xis Goi ravine near Mastuj barring the road to Chitral The fire of the 
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Drawing tlie 
onemy on by 
exposing 
baggage, etc. 


Drawing 
enemy on 
by artillery 

fire. 


troops beginning to have its effect, and when it was^ierceivcd that the 
Chitralis were preparing to evacuate their defences arrangements were made 
to cross the ravine, which was a very awkward precipitous sided nullah. 
The sappers and one company began scrambling down at one point with the 
assistance of ropes and ladders, but, after a few of the party had descended 
it so happened that a bullet struck some gun-cotton on the top and ignited 
it ; tlie remainder of the men were thereupon ordered to retire a short way 
for fear of an explosion. Seeing this the enemy at once advanced defiantly 
out of their sangars on the other side. On quitting their cover the tribesmen 
came under so heavy a fire from companies preparing to descend by the 
road, that they tied right across the open, and numbers of them w^ere shot 
down. 

The case of Arogee shows how the enemy will sometimes 
be drawn into attack by the hope of booty. The baggage 
column appeared to ofier a tempting prey to the Abyssinians, 
although its march was not designed by the British commander 
with the idea of drawing them down from their formidable 
position. What occurred on that occasion shows that such 
opponents can sometimes be lured into action by exposing 
baggage, transport, cattle and so forth, apparently inviting 
capture. The undisciplined fighting man revels in pillage, 
and is cfifficult to restrain in any case if he sees booty apparently 
at Ms mercy; in rebellions the enemy may be moved by 
patriotism or may be stirred to action by some supposed 
wrong, but in most small Wars the forces which the regular 
troops meet on the battle-field are really fighting mainly from 
the love of loot. Plunder is their motive in keeping the field, 
they fight for fighting’s^^ake because a victory means spoil, and 
such adversaries can be trapped readily if the bait be tempting 
enough and if the escort be kept out of sight ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Although not exactly a feint Colonel Macdonald’s use of 
the guns with his brigade at^Khartum for drawing the enemy 
on deserves mention here. 

The problem was to induce a mass of Dervishes who were preparing to 
attack from the west to deliver their onslaught beforlj another mass to the 
north, also preparing to attack,,delivered theirs. Colonel Macdonald ordered 
his batteries to open fire on^the ’sfestern force, and the effect was instan- 
taneous. The Der^^^ishes swarmed down from that side and the artillery and 
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infantry fire Just sireeeeded in breaking the force of tlicr attack in Mine for 
part of the brigade to ».be formed tip' facing, the sonthem mass, when this 
advanced. As described further an, on page 387, the .western attack was 
dually disposed of and the w.hole ' brigade formed up on a new front by the 
time the southern attack fnllj developed. , , 

But tliere is aiiotker form' of feint w'Hcli is often, as useful Indneiog the 
in warfare of tHs .class as the feint designed to get the enemy Ms^^ronnd^^^ 
to come, out into the open. A show of indecision or a tem- 
porary retirement will sometimes induce opponents who are not 
very skilful in appreciating a military situation, to hold 
^their ground when there is danger of their withdrawing 
and escaping an engagement. A g.reat, display- of force niay> 
as pointed out in an earlier chapter, have the effect of 
frigliteriiiig the enemy away; conversely, concealment of 
strength tends to encourage the foe to risk an action. The 
results of the reconnaissance in force which was carried out 
by a part of Sir F. Roberts’s force the day before the battle 
of Kandahar illustrates this very well ; when the recon- 
naissance had achieved its purpose and the troops fell back, the 
Afghans followed them up some distance under the impression 
that the demonstration meant a real attack upon their position, 
and they were much encouraged and elated at their supposed 
victory ; Ayoub Khan appears to have been largely influenced 
by the events of the day in his resolve to hold his ground. 

Thus the reconnaissance not only gained much valuable 
information for the battle of the morrow, but it had the further 
effect of assisting to keep the Afghan army in the position 
which it had taken up, and it thd!teby enst^ed a decisive 
engagement.' The recminaissance in force previous to the 
battle of the Atbara drew strong detachments of the enemy 
out of their zeriba ; it probably served to greatly encourage 
the Khalifa’s forces to* stand their ground and to give the 
Anglo-Egyptiaii a^y a chance of utterly defeating them. 

Just as such adversaries can, in spite of the wariness Femfe as ta 
and cunning characteristic of radfes HQt wholly civilized, often 
be tempted into premature action, or can be enticed out of attack. 
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ground favourable to tbeir metliod of warj:tiiey can also be 
misled by feints and stratagems designed to give them a false 
impression of the point selected for attack, by the commander 
of the regular forces. Guerillas often resort to such raises, and 
they freq^ueiitly succeed by these means in deceiving practised 
officers. Still they can at times be repaid in their own coin. 
Ill the fighting after the capture of Nilt Fort in the Hunza- 
J^agar coimtry the frequent attempts upon the centre of the 
hostile position had drawn the attention of the enemy mainly 
upon that point ; when, by a daring scramble up the pre- 
cipitous hills, a party of the troops reached the extreme left 
of the tribesmen’s position these were taken completely 
aback. On the afternoon before the attack on the Peiwar 
Kotal a great parade was made of throwing up batteries in 
front of the Afghan position to induce the enemy to expect a 
frontal attack. An interesting example of a successful feint 
of tliis kind is afforded by the fighting at Batoche in ISSSj 
where the rebels collected by Riel were finally dispersed. 

General Middleton found the half-breeds holding a long line of rifle 
pits stretching across the land enclosed by a wide salient angle formed by 
the Saskatchewan. The Government forces encamped opposite one end 
of this line of defence, formed a zeriba and remained facing the enemy 
- four days engaged in skirmishes. On the third day the mounted troops 
made a demonstration against the hostile centre, and it was observed 
that a part of Riel’s followers were^ withdravm from that end of the line 
which was opposite the zeriba, to strengthen the threatened point. On the 
following day this demonstration was repeated by the mounted men, assisted 
by two guns, and these the<I’ returned quietly to camp. In the afternoon 
the whole Government force attacked the end of the rebel line in front of 
the zeriba. It had been greatly weakened there, and the troops had little 
difficulty in breaking through and in reaching Batoche. The undulating 
nature of the ground and the patches of w^oods and copses enabled the 
feint to be carried out in very effective fashion. 

In some cases Iiistauccs miglit be multiplied skew liow valuable 

calnothe arfcifices of tMs nature may prove upon the battle-field in 

drawn iato these Wars, how the enemy can he induced by sHlful 

action. . - - . 

maEoeuvnug to forego 'tlLep advantages lie may enjoy as 

regards position, how he maybe led to precipitate his attacks. 
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aiicl how he maf be bliiffed into witMramng Ms forceff from 
the ,decisi¥e .poiii.'fr* But before concluding the chapter it . 
may be in.eiition.ed that episodes have occurred proving that 
, irregular frarrio.rs cannot always be deceived or lured on in this 
fashion. ,Tke, British frontier campaigns in India show that 
it is generally quite iinpossible to attract hill-men down to fight 
0,11 the plains. All attempts to draw the Matabiii, out of the 
bush failed, and they showed clearly that they would choose 
their own time for attacking the colonial force. The The ncUon of 
remarkable action at Toski in 1899 is worth .quoting as a-n 
*example of a force which consisted largely of Moslem fanatics ^ 

— warriors especially prone to . allow the,mselves to Be carried 
away in pursuit of a retreating foe — declining battle even 
after a poitio.n. of it had actually been tempted into action, 
simply as a consequence of the whole being dominated by 
a. resolute will. 

Wad €11 Kejiinii’s singular marcii northwards past Wadi Haifa has been 
already referred to on p. 87. His goal was Egypt. Regardless of his 
th:reatened line of retreat and of the sxiiferings of his forc'e from want of 
food and water, shutting his eyes to the hopelessness' of the enterprise npo,n 
which lie had embarked, unterrified by the imposing concentration of troops 
which he must have known were assembling to give him battle, he doggedly 
pressed on to near Toski. -A little further on were some low rugged rocky # 

Mils where he would be in a position to offer effective resistance to the 
Egyptian , forces. General Grenfell ditermined to prevent his reacdiing 
these, and as the event proved, the Dervish chieftain ivas equally resolved to 
gain .their shelter. 

Moving out from Toski to reconnoitre the Dovish position in the desert, 

General Grenfell found that the ground which the enemy must cross on his 
next advance was veuY open and favourablefor an action. As all tJie troops 
W'liich wnre mustering for tlK? fight 'had not yet reached Toski, a recon- 
nai.', sauce of the mounted troops was determined on for the following day. 

Tlie troops were ordered to show as broad a front as possible so as, if possible, 
to induce the Dervish leader to delay his advance. : 

When this reconnaissance got touch of the hostile forces next day, 
these were found to be Just preparing to':march. On sighting the Egyptian 
t roops the enemy at once ino\'ed out against them, and the troops were com- 
pelled to retire gradually, drawing the fighting ^nen of the*Dervish army 
after them. General Grenfell thereupon sent the infantry which had been 
held In readiness in camp ; but before the infantry arrived had 
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evidently determined to avoid a battle and to make for^tlie broken ground. ■ 
The mounted troops were therefore vsent to bar his way by making a long 
dtH'onr which brought them athwart the hostile line ofmaarch, and the infantry 
were hurried up with all speed. In the end the enemy was forced to fight 
and was, after a severe struggle, completely routed. 

To start with, in fact, the Dervish force was tempted info a partial 
engagement. But Nejumi was so determined to effect his purpose of 
marching on, that he actually began a flank inarch past the mounted troops, 
covering his exposed flank by clouds of skirmishers. By his handling 
of his forces he sliowed himself a singulaiiy resolute and capable leader, and, 
but for General Grenfell’s promptitude in bringing the infantry up, and for 
his rapidly taking decision to force a general engagement, the strangely 
constituted Dervish army would have passed Toski, would have reached 
the broken ground further on, and might have given much trouble there. „ 

This question of feints and stratagems meant to goad the 
enemy into action has been dealt -with at some length 
because, as it is notorious that the adversaries with whom 
regular troops have to cope in irregular operations are much 
addicted to ruses and deception, it might be supposed 
that they would naturally be difficult to impose upon. But 
the numerous instances quoted serve to show that this is not 
really the case. 

It must be confessed that in the late South African war 
neither Boers nor rebels were easily deceived. As the cam- 
paign wore on and the cunning alike of commandants and 
individuals was shown in the hundreds of sldrmishes which 
were taking place, it became -more and more common to try 
feints and ruses so as to get the wary enemy at a disadvantage. 
But the stratagems sel^m succeeded. The adversary was too 
wide awake. It is one of the many respects in which the con- 
test for supremacy soutk of the Zambesi stands apart. In 
conflicts with a lower t3rpe of antagonist it is different. In 
spite of his native cunning 'the savage can be over-reached, 
the crafty hill-man can be deceived, and it is due to no fortui- 
tous circumstance that occasions so frequently occur where 
irregular adversaries are brought to coniiision by a trick. 
The discipline and cohesion of trained soldiers enables a skil- 
ful general to handle his force in such a manner as, without 
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riskj to induce*, in tlie opposing forces tlie belief , tiiit. they 
can cast prudence* aside and can engage tbemselves on ground 
where the tactical superiority of the regular army has full 
scope. is an important point to bear in mind in^ combats 
against, irrggular warriors, for to decisively beat such o.ppo- 
nents it is almost always necessary to catch them in the open. 
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Best time 
of clay for 
surprises. 


StJEPEISES, RAIDS, Ara AMBUSCADES. 

To conquer,” wrote General Skobelef, when preparing for 
weapon of tlio Ms campaign against tlie Turkomans, you must know how 
OM to surprise,” Although in small wars the enemy is generally 

can also be fitted by nature and temperament for devising ambus- 

HstMl agamst- , . . . , Trv» 

]iim. cades and carr}nng out surprises, it is by no means so dimcult 

to put tliis method of warfare in force against him as might 
be supposed. 

It has already been pointed out in Chapter XII that the 
forces which the regular troops are called upon to fight in 
these campaigns seldom protect themselves with outposts 
at night, and that on that account early morning attacks 
on them frequently meet with brilliant success. A night 
march followed by an assault upon the hostile position at 
dawn is perhaps the most effectual means of carrying out 
a surprise. The history of irregular warfare supplies abun- 
dant evidence of the fine opportunities which surprises at 
break of day afford a commander of regular troops. The 
capture of Kassala by the Italian troops in 1893 is an excel- 
lent example of this, Aid the affair of Cherek el Tobul and 
the capture ol^Ludlow Castle, both quoted on p. 193, are 
also notable examples of the same- thing. The virtual 
annihilation of the Mahdist force at Ferkeh in 1896 was the 
result of -the night march of two separate columns which at 
daybreak caught the unsuspecting enemy in a trap. In the 
latter part of the South African war the most remarkable 
successes gained by the British forces over' the nomad com- 
mandos were gained by attacks at dawn after long night 
marches. 
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The question of carrying ont-.snrprise attacks at can 
best be treated generally under the head ' of night attacks,. , . 
dealt with in Chapter X.XVIL But it maybe pointed, .out 
.here that while these are generally most objeotionaHe in 
small .wars ^if they are made on a large scale, it may often, , 
be expedient to annoy the enemy by small parties in the dark 
.carrying out surprises of a harassing kind. 

Irregular warriors seldom keep a good look out by night, but By day a 
on the other hand they are generally thoroughly on the alert 
by day if they inuigiuc the regular troops to be in their proxi- 
^ mlty. Ttierefore, if a surprise by day is contemplated it is necessary, 
almost always essential to lead up to it by a rapid march from 
a distance. Special troops must in fact as a rule be employed, 
and the enterprise must be conducted with dash and boldness. 

The Due D’Aumale’s surprise of Abd el Kader’s smala de- 
scribed on p. 82 is a fine illustration of this class of opera- 
ti m ; the Arabs had no idea that a French force was any- 
where near them ; the duke had made a forced march with 
his troopers, and the blow was as heavy as it was unexpected. 

For carrying out such enterprises a good knowledge of the 
theatre of war, careful preparation and bold execution are 
essential. In the campaigns against the Bed Indians the 
United States troops succeeded on more than one occasion in’ * 
surprising the wary enemy by quaking forced marches. But 
in the guerilla days of the late South African war it was found 
that something more than forced mai;glies by day was neces- 
sary if the enemy was to be caught unawares ; it was only by 
forced marches by night and attaSv in the^ Cfurly morning 
that a surprise could be effected. 

Cavalry, mounted infantry aisd camel corps are well suited M:obilifcj 
for a surprise by day ^owing to mobility being so *essential in troops 
for such work. Remarkable results have moreover on occasion 
been acHeved bj"^ cavalry carrying infantry on their horses. 

The Turkomans adopted this method in their smdden attack 
on the Russians in the Khiva campaign; Abd eLKader on 
(8336) • Q " 
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tlie after Ms defeat of tlie French at' Maota in 1835, 
mounted 1,500 foot soldiers beMnd horsemen so as to fall 
upon the beaten troops at a favourable place ; Dost Mahomed 
in Afghanistan in 1841 made use of this same device. The 
plan has seldom been adopted by a regular army in irregular 
warfare, although the military history of Europe supplies 
many remarkable examples of such procedure in regular 
campaigns. It is true that on one occasion, in 1871, an attempt 
was made by the French to surprise some Arab insurgents 
by mounting infantry on mules by pairs, but the men were 
so exhausted when they reached the goal that they could do' 
little fighting. 

■ * Another very effectual method of rapidly moving a force 
so as to effect a surprise is to put the men into carts ; but this 
can of course only be done in certain theatres of war. Colonel 
Skobelef moved two infantry companies in this manner in 
1875 across Khokand. In the Mexican campaign in 1865 a 
small French force was conveyed 60 miles in 24 hours to 
relieve Monterey when threatened by the insurgents. The 
United States infantry have made forced marches to surprise 
the Red Indians by using carts. The Indian ekka,” familiar 
to all who have soldiered in the east, is a ready means of 
rapidly transporting troops. 

But to carry out a surprise in warfare of this nature, 
whether hy day or hy night, whether it be merely some minor 
episode or whether it t^es this form of a momentous operation 
affectiug the Y^ole campaign, the most important point of all 
is to keep the plan secret. Officers who took part in the 
mobile operations on the veld wMch gradually wore down the 
Boer resistance, will realise ' the truth of this. ‘‘ Aucun pre- 
paratif, aucun ordre ne fera soup 9 anner Fexpedition. Les 
troupes seront spontan6ment assemhlees a Fheure convenable. 
Des ordres ecrits a Favance et des instructions verbales seront 
alors donnes aux commandants des detachments ” — so ran 
Marshal Bugeaud’s instructions. There is always an element 
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of imcertaiaty M uiidertakings of this ^ kind, and it,, is, essential 
that steps skoiild he taken to preTent the secret from leaking 
out. J^apoleon went so far 'as, to' ascribe success in such 
operation^ entirely to luck. ' "''La reussite d’un coup de niain 
depend absdument dii bonheur, d’un' cMen ou d’uns oie,” 
he wrote in his Commentaires ; but this applies rather to night 
attacks than to surprises by day. These latter depend es- 
pecially upon their being unforeseen by the enemy, upon Ms 
being unaware that any movement is contemplated and 
his being ignorant that a force of regular troops is near him. 

* In Chapter V the difficulty of hiding movements and in- 
tentions from the enemy in small wars was commented upon. 
The mysterious manner in winch secrets leak out in such 
w’arfare render it of the utmost importance to conceal to the 
last any scheme which may be on foot to surprise the foe. 

Faire sentir la foudre avant cju’il ait vu Feclair,” was Monte- 
cuculli’s maxim. The first condition requisite to score a 
success is that the plan shall remain undivulged as bug as 
possible — it is to a rigid adherence to the policy of secrecy 
that the remarkable sequence of successes by which the Sudan 
was recovered may largely be attributed. It is astonishing 
how quickly the rumour spreads abroad, if the slightest 
inkling is given to the force at large that it is to undertake some 
operation of a special character. ^Silence in such cases is golden 
indeed, and this applies alike if the surprise takes the form of 
an important operation of war like the "transfer of the British 
force from Alexandria to the Suez Canal, or if it^e merely some 
petty afeir of intercepting an insignificant hostile detach- 
ment or seizing some paltry stronghold. 

In 1891 a small Italian force was told off to surprise and e*aptiire a 
troublesome chieftain named -^Jebeb on the borders of Eritrea. The secret 
of what was intended was not kept, the whole party were apprised of what 
was afoot, and a triflin^mne cess ary delay also occurred. The consequence 
was that Debeb and his following were found quite prepared Jor all cvehtii- 
aiities, and that the small force sent to effect his capture was beaten off. 

Great care must be taken tliat the enemy does not learn 
(8336) - Q 2 
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what fe impeading by premature'' discharge of hreanns. Eifles 
should not as a rule be loaded till the last niomeiit j as a careless 
soldier may upset the most skilfully devised surprise by in- 
advertently firing off his weapon. During Sir F. Jloberts’s 
night march to surprise the Afghan flank on the Eeiwar Kotal 
two native soldiers treacherously discharged their rifles in the 
hope of warning the enemy of the intended attack. A horse 
given to neighing when momentarily deprived of conipaiiion- 
ship is a serious danger. Close attention to details on the 
part of commander and officers, and a realization by the troops 
of the nature of the game they are playing, are essential ih 
the coup is to succeed. 

It is indeed always desirable to put the enemy on a false 
scent by every possible means when a surprise is contemplated. 
This can be done by various means. iVt night leaving the fires 
burning in the camp of a force which is to carry out some enter- 
prise, will often lull the enemy into false security. The troops 
intended for the task may actually march in a false direction to 
start with — a good capture was made at Eoos Senekal in the 
Transvaal by a column which quitted the place one day and 
which doubled back on its tracks that night. No undertaking 
offers greater opportunity for the employment of stratagem 
and artifice than a surprise. Guerillas such as regular troops 
meet with in campaigns like those of La Vendee, in the Penin- 
sula, in Poland, and in 1901-02 in South Africa, are fully alive 
to this. In Algeria, Caucasus, New Zealand, Somaliland, 
and other the^res of desultory war, the alertness and cunning of 
the enemy has been constantly demonstrated. A leaf might 
well be taken out of the book of some of the partisan leaders 
whose surprises and ambuscades have so often in small wars 
wrought confusion among bodies of trained troops. 

General Pliiieberfc on one occasion in 1881 , when operating' against 
insurgents in Algeria, intended to surprise a place to the north of his camp ; 
in furtherance of this objeot be deliberately marched at night southwards, 
sounding his bugles, wherevkpon fights on the hills showed that the enemy 
was on the watch ; then General Philebert ordered complete silence and 
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ttinifd lus cclii.'iiii ii/jrtliwards again.' Another time \Flien cm the march to 
siir r^rise some villages, he found that his advance was observed, so lielialted, 
eneaiiiped. and made a ’show of stopping, where he 'was ; tlieo,, as soon as lie 
wa'j sure tliat the Arabs were no longer - on the look ont, he sent off a light 
colli mil which was completely successful in its raid. Sir K. Buller in 1885 
withdrew ii!s force by night from Abu Kiea, where it was blockaded by a. 
large force of ■i\iali£lists, without molestation ; he left his camp fires biiiiiing , 
and stmiKied the usual bugles so as to deceive the enemy. 

. , The value of raids lias:been pointed out 'in the chapter on Balds a form 
guerilla warfare ; . they are often the only means , of punishing 
the enemy and of , bringing hostilities' to a conclusion^ , and 
♦some point bearing upon these operations deserve a passing 
mention. Eaids are a form of surprise. The idea of a raid 
is to affect captures or to, do damage to ‘the enemy’s property 
by the action of a small force boldly handled and capable of 
covering a considerable distance in a short space of time. 

British troops have rarely attempted enterprises of tliis nature 
on a large scale and therefore the subject is to us an interesting 
one. 

* 

About raids undertaken to burn the villages or destroy Saids on the 
the crops of recalcitrants there is not much to be said, to the enemy, 
carry out such work it may indeed not be necessary to surprise 
the enemy. But when the object of the raid is to carry o2 
live stock, secrecy and suddenness of execution are essential,* * 
otherwise the enemy will have^driven off Ms flocks and herds 
and nothing will be found worth captuiing. Experience has 
shown in South Africa that a native t^be about to commence 
hostilities will always send as much of its ^ain as possible, 
and the whole of its cattle, to some place of security before- 
hand ; the great object therefore is to ascertain where the 
tribal possessions have been cc«icealed and to pounce down 
on them by a rapid well executed movement. The* Arabs of 
Algeria, the Kirghiz and Turkomans of the steppes, and the 
Red Indians — alt^warriors enjoying in virtue of their horses or 
camels great mobility — ^have always^ displayed remarkable 
prowess in their forays. These wild uncivilized races may 
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indeed be said to have taught the regular troops opposed to 
them how such operations are best conducted. 

The French proved apt pupils in Algeria. Adopting the 
Arabic name of razzia for their enterprises, they showed the 
enemy that this was a game both sides could p|ay at. The 
capture of Abd el Kader’s smala mentioned on former pages 
amounted to considerably more than a mere raid, it involved 
the overthrow of a considerable fighting force. It was 
the most remarkable example of an operation of this kind 
which occurred during the many yearn of desultory warfare 
which were needed to pacify the great African province,' 
and the course of action which in that remarkable episode 
of war proved so signally successful — a forced march followed 
by intrepid attack when the enemy turned out to be present 
in force — ^may be taken as ty^pical of the system of punitive 
raids which the French made their own. The idea of a raid 
is however rather to effect captures of hostile property than 
to fight^ and the strength of the force detailed for the enter- 
prise is not generally calculated with the idea of its giving 
battle to strong hostile forces. 

For a razzia the force was in most cases composed mainly 
of cavalry, but a nucleus of infantry was generally found 
' desirable. The general idea of an undertaking of this class is 
that the cavalry is detailed to surround the encampment or 
locality against which the enterprise is directed, the infantry 
then rushes in, cuts d^wn all who resist, carries off women, 
children, flocks, and herds, and seizes any other booty which 
can be removed, burning the remainder. There is of course 
always considerable risk of a raid finding itself confronted by 
very superior numbers, by hostile forces so formidable that the 
plan of making a daring assault adopted by the Due d’Aumale 
may be out of the question. The only thing for the raiders to 
do then is to retire as rapidly as they came,^' For success it is 
absolutely necessary -^hat the foray should be a -complete 
surprise. General Yusuf used to make a parade of marching 
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ill the opposite liirection by day and would then marcli back by 
night and fall on the Arab encampment when . this was 
totally nnprepareci Great care must be taken not to let the, 
men get out of liancb for fear that the enemy should .receive , ^ 
reiiiforceiiieiits and fall upon the .raiders when scattered and 
unprepared. Soldiers detailed for pillage are very ' liable to 
become l3ome what unmanageable, and, from the purely military 
point of view, this is one of the strongest objections to raids. 

A disciplined detachment which from any cause degenerates, 
even if it be only for the moment, into a gang of marauders 
is exposed to all manner of dangers, and finds itself in a 
sorry plight if the enemy suddenly turns upon it. A bold 
initiative is, however, the surest road to success in all such 
o])erations, and i>s the best means of hindering the enemy 
from gathering for a coiinterstroke. 

In 1842 a coiimin under General Cliangarnier in Algeria came upon a 
mass of Arab nomads, horsemen, camels, women, cliildxen, flocks and herds, 
all streaming along, protected by 1,500 horsemen. The General despatched 
220 sabres supported by infantry to fall upon the Arabs. The od4s against 
the regulars were enormous ; but the French onslaught was so sudden and 
was delivered with such dash that they succeeded in capturing 2,000 camels, 

80,000 cattle, many prisoners and a huge booty, and bringing them into camp. 

Bringing in the captured animals is one of the great Difficulty of 
difficulties which follow upon a successful raid. This has ofteit 
been found to be the case by; the Russians in Central Asia, 
by the United States cavalry in their raids upon the Red 
Indians and by British troops in South Africa, as well as by 
the French in Algeria and Tunis. Tlie force told off for a 
raid is almost necessarily small anS it succeeds in the ven- 
ture by the suddenness of its attack ; but when the prize is 
secured the troops detailed for •the undertaking become con- 
verted into an escort^for the captured live stock.* Even if 
the enemy makes no attempt to recover Ms property, driving 
great herds of camels or cattle or vast flocks of sheep to 
some place of safety is by no means an easy task — sheep 
move so slowly that they are esp#cially troublesome. The 
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Booty leems to melt away imaccoimtaMy. 'After some of 
tMr raids on the Turkomans and Kirghiz ending in tlie 
capture of quantities of live stock, the Enssians were often 
witMn the space of a few days short} of meat rations for 
the troops. The camels, cattle, sheep, or whatever the spoil 
may consist of, stray away at night even if the enemy makes 
no attempt to recover them. 

If the enemy assemble in force while the booty is being 
brought back to camp, and if there be any risk of having to 
abandon it, the best plan will often be to kill the animals 
which have been captured if there is time to do it. Two very 
successful raids were effected by the punitive expedition 
against the Ogaden Somalis in 1898 ; the first time over 500 
head of cattle were carried off ; but the second time, owing 
to the approach of night and the pursuit of the enemy, it was 
found necessary to kill all that had been taken. Slaughtering 
great herds of cattle or flocks of sheep is however a trouble- 
some undertaking when a raiding force is being hustled. It 
must always be remembered that a raid may have been in the 
first place successful and that the party detailed for the purpose 
may be conveying its prize back to camp in triumph, but that if 
the enemy then assembles, attacks the convoy and defeats the 
troops hampered as they are, the operation as a whole will have 
been disastrous. The recovery’ of even a fraction of the booty 
will be interpreted by the enemy as a victory. The enemy 
will have had the last wrd, and may at the close have had the 
best of the exclp^nge. ^ 

TIio raid upon the Zulu cattle on the top of the Zlohani Mountain already 
referred to on p. 183, was successful in the first instance. 2,000 head of 
cattle were ^captured and driven to the end of tlie mountain at which the 
descent was to be made. But the whole of the c^apture had to be abandonc d 
when affairs took an unfavourable turn, 

, ■ f' 

The question of forfning ambuscades in small wars is one 
which has hardly received the attention which it deserves. 
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Stratagems ofiMs kind liaire. Iiardly been so 'often attempted 
by regular troops in operations of tbis class as they migM , . 
liave been j considering tliattbe terrain and conditions are often 
favonra^de to tlieir successful execution. In tbe chapters on 
. . hill and jirngie warfare it mR be seen that in such theatres, ,of , 

: war. the enemy is co,nstaiitly forming ambnshesj and that 
being prepared for them is a matter of the first importance ; 
and it will also be shown that it is not impossible for the regular 
troops to lay traps of the same kind. But it is only on outpost 
ser\ice that the de^^ising of ambuscades has up to the present 
* been taken very seriously in campaigns against irregular forces. 

The question of ambuscades is in reality nearly related Ease witt ■ ■ . 

to that of feints, already discussed in Chapter XV. Some of enemy can 

the eases quoted on pp. 230 to 233 are illustrations of this sometimes be 
i- i. ^ ^ ^ drawn into 

combination of ambuscades with feints, and sho\Y that it is them, 
often practicable to draw undisciplined opponents into a snare. 

It must be admitted that in campaigns against irregular 
w^'aniors the regular troops fall into ambuscades more often 
than their adversaries do ; still many interesting cases have 
occurred ^Yhen the enemy has been enticed into a trap and 
discomfited. The characteristics of a tumultuary assemblage 
of fighting men rather expose them to getting into pitfalls if 
they are cunningly devised. The eagerness with Avhich such 
opponents at first follow ttp any success they may have 
gained has been noticed in earlier chapters, and the good re- 
sults which may be obtained from ten^ting the adversary on by 
pretended retreat have been toi^ched ujiQn. Savages and 
semi-civilised races, fond as they are of stratagems, are not 
nearly so difficult to deceive as might be imagined. Oppor- 
tunities often present themseK^es for preparing ambuscades 
for such foes, and -when these have been skilfully planned 
remarkable results have sometimes been achieved. A good 
example of su5i action is afforded by an incident during 
General Sale’s retreat from Ga^idamak: to Jellalabad, W'hich is 
thus graphically described by Kay%. t 
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Clever were the manoeuvres by which on that day Dennie drew the 
enemy infc Ms toils and heavy the retribution wliich descended upon them. 
Placing his eavahy in ambush he brought up his infantry, ordered them to 
advance firing and then wheeled them about as if in panic flight. The 
stratagem succeeded to admiration. The enemy, after a brief pause of 
wonderment, believed they had accomplished a great victory, sent Tip a wild 
shout and then rushed in pursuit of the flying Feriii ghees. They were 
soon on the clear open space to which Dennie had designed to lure them* 
The cavalry whom they had laughed at on the hills, able now to operate 
freely, dashed at them 'with sudden fury. The slaughter was tremendous 
the rout was complete.” 

But if savages and semi-civilised races are prone to be 
drawn into ambusbes if judiciously arranged, it must be ad- 
mitted that the insurgent in a civilised country, and the higher 
type of guerilla, are uncommoidy wary birds. It did not prove 
particularly easy to catch the Boers napping, they seemed to 
have a miraculous instinct for scenting out an ambuscade. 
The Cubans seldom fell into a trap, and the veteran soldiers of 
France set their snares in vain for the Spanish guerillas during 
the Peninsular war, and for FraDiavolo’s banditti in Calabria. 
The operations of partisan warfare tend to stimulate the cunning 
and resource of the guerilla, and to place him on an altogether 
higher plane than the savage or the normal irregular when it 
comes to setting and to avoiding traps. 

When cavalry and infantry are combined in an operation 
of this nature, it is usually the mobile cavalry which draws 
the enemy on, while the more easily concealed infantry falls 
upon the hostile detaej^ments at the right moment. The 
Cossacks, when ^ey were purely irregulars in the Russian 
service, were wonderfully skilled in the art of luring on an 
enemy, and they practised these manoeu^es with equal success 
upon the splendid cavalry of i^apoleon and upon the Tartar 
horsemen of the steppes. Parties of thpm used to spread out 
over a wide area, would worry the enemy into following them 
up by their fire from horseback, and would draw them on with 
marvellous pgrtience to^the point where, concealed in some 
hollow or behind some wood, a mass of these intrepid lancers 
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was Mddeiij roacly to dash, out, ' Sometimes, the Cossac|:s plaj^ed ' 
into the hands of Russian infantr}'", 'but they seem to have 
.preferred playi.iig the game by themselves i.n their own way,. . 
The Boers 'ivere also very successful in using mounted „me.n; in 
this way^ it was always dangerous to indulge 'in a vigorous , 
pursuit of their detachments, except, on very. bro.ad front' 
overlapping any ambush which might be intended ; their sMIl 
in concealing their mounts was remarkable. To achieve suc- 
cess in any operation of this kind it is essential that the troops 
in ambush shall be thoroughly in hand and that there be no 
excitement. As in the case of effecting a night surprise, 
precautions must be taken against the premature discharge 
of fire-arms, and the enemy should be ailow^ed to come close 
up before any attack is made on him. If the bayonet can be 
brought into play so much the better. 

CJeneral Biigeaiid arranged a very successful ambuscade at Takdempt in. 
Algeria in 1841. He was withdrawing liis forces from the place after 
destroying the works, but he left some troops concealed. As soon as they 
saw the French evacuating the town the Arabs entered it at the other side. 
They were quite unprepared to find troops hidden, and they suffered heavily 
when these attacked them. 

General Prim after his victory over the Moors at Castellijos in 1859, 
drove the enemy some distance into the hills, but was then obliged to 
fall back as the evening was closing in. In doing so he posted two strcjug • 
bodies of infantry among rocks on either side of the route which he foresaw 
the enemy would take in folio wingi him up. The Moors fell into the trap 
and suffered severely from the unexi>ected Spanish fire. 

Drawing the enemy on is not course a necessary part 
of arranging an ambuscade, although it tgjds to make irregu- 
lar warriors throw off their caution and suspicions. Without 
some sort of feint to induce the enemy to press forward more or 
less recklessly the chances of l&ringing off a successful ambus- 
cade are not bright. ^There is no more effective kind of ambush 
than one on the flank of a route which antagonists are about 
to follow; but ^undisciplined forces on the march are very 
much on the alert if they have^ny idoa that re^lars are in the 
neighbourhood, and there m scarcely an instance to be found 
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in miiitgg’y records of a body of trained soldiers ambuscading 
tlie enemy under these conditions. 

Points to^ The forming of an ambuscade requires skill and eye for 
hedi m mm . great object to bear in mind of course is that the 

enemy shall not become aware of its presence till tlie^concealed 
party is actually in a position to strike. In operations in the 
bush and jungle or on very broken ground this is not difficult to 
accomplish, especially if the hostile body can only move by 
one route ; but wffieii the terrain is more open and the enemy 
moves on a wide front, great skill is required. If it be in- 
tended to act against a column on the march it will often 
be ad\isable not to deliver the blow till this has partially 
crossed the front, so as to cut it in half. Sometimes it 
may be expedient to delay attack till this can be delivered 
against the rear. When the moment for action arrives the 
concealed troops must be handled with the utmost boldness 
and dash, and it is essential that arrangements shall have 
been made beforehand for signalling when the time has come 
for the blow to fall. Several ambuscades some distance 
apart can at times be employed with great effect, although 
this arrangement has of course the disadvantage of involving 
a separation of force with its attendant risks. When several 
ambuscades have thus been formed, it is imperative that all 
the details shall have been carefully worked out and that the 
commander of each party shall know exactly what to do in 
any circumstances that^ay arise. 

In 1813 a band o^^-iissian g^ierillas watching for a French convoy near 
Zwickau was disposed in two separate ambuscades. The parties were half a 
mile apart ixx two distinct woods, and it was calculated that when one 
attacked the advance guard, the otl^er would find the rear guard about 
opposite to it. The arrangement was completely successful and practically 
the wliole convoy was captured, rear and front b<?-mg attacked and rolled up 
simultaneously. 

Skill of tlio Before concluding this chapter on surprises and amhus- 
deTiamg” ® dxanaples of successful ambuscades on the part 

^buBcades of enemy in small w&rs may he given. Very numerous 
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lEstances could be adduced, ' for da wars of fMs.dass tke 
enemies against wbom tbe regular troops are operating excel 
ill siicli , tactics. Some remarkable cases liave of late years 
occurred in.:' West Africa in tlie .case of minor naval boat 
expeditions against petty. potentates, and in tbe expedition,. 
a.ga,imt tbe Yonnis near. Sierra Leone in 1891, tbe. enemy, 
stowed muck skill in defusing ambusbed stockades, and in 
making use of obstacles so as to bring the troops to a stand- 
.still under their fire. 

The following are interesting illustrations of the cunning 
with which irregular warriors will at times entice troops into 
a trap even in comparatively speaking open country. 

In the early days of the Freaeii occupation of Algeria a squadi’on one day 
engaged on reconnoitring duty perceived, a number of Arabs on a wide plain 
driving herds in front of them. The cavalry, thinking they had an easy 
jjrize in their hand.s, charged down upon the enemy, but fell into a carefully 
prepai’ed ambusli. They were received with a very heavy fire from a swarm 
of Bedouins concealed among some scrub, and the troopers would have come 
to utter grief but for the oi:)portune arrival of another squadron which 
managed to extricate them. 

A somewhat similar incident occurred in the campaign in Tunis in 1885. 

A reconnaissance part^’ of French cavaky came upon a number of camels 
guarded by a few Arabs, who at once mounted and drove off the camels into 
a sort of defile. The troopers followed them up and fell into an ambiisc^e • 
which cost them dearly. 

Some very successful ambuscades were de\dsed by the 
Anti-Eepublicans of La Vendee ancl^by the Spauish guerillas 
in the Peninsular war. In small wars of more modern date, 
the Moors, Khivans, and others have displayed great dex- 
terity in this Mild d? warfare, even when the terrain has not 
especially lent itself to such ^operations. Irregular warriors 
■with their natural ^aptitude for creeping abouf and their 
instinctive capacity for stalking imsuspectiiig adversaries, 
are really formidable in this branch of the art of war ; military 
records prove that even when, as yi Burma* and Rhodesia, 
they have no intention of committing themselves to a stand-up 
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fight, tli^y ^411 manage by their stratagems to inflict loss and 
to create confusion. 

The most striking example of an ambuscade of recent 
years is supplied by the disastrous engagement at Shekan, in 
which a whole army w^as involved and was wiped out.^- 

Complete and authentic details of the destruction of Hicks Pasha’s army 
will probably never come to hand ; but from various sources it has been 
found possible to obtain a general idea of what occurred. Learning from 
spies the direction that the Egyptian force was about to take, the Mahdi 
moved the bulk of his followers to a valley through which it must pass, \?hen 
he concealed them in the woods on either side of the route and in a wooded 
depression crossing the line of advance. Other contingents were told oif to 
attack in rear. 

All remained quiet till Hicks Pasha’s squares reached the W'ooded depres- 
sion. Then the fanatical Arabs sprang up and swarmed down from all 
sides. The troops, already somewhat demoralised, became panic-stricken at 
this terrifying onslaught and in a few minutes all was over. The most 
striking feature of the action was indeed the manner in which a great 
gathering of undisciplined warriors was bestowed and was kept silent and 
concealed till the moment of action arrived. 

The fdlowing examples of ambuscades occurring under 
very various circumstances and in totally distinct theatres of 
war may be cited in conclusion. _ 

In 1840 the Russian General Golosojef, advancing with a force of about 
5,500 men against the guerillas of the Chechnaya, fell into a cleverly pre- 
pared trap and suffered heavy losses, although ultimately successful. The 
enemy had arranged a most skilful ai^bush along the banks of the little 
river Valerik and in the neighbouring thickets. The Russian troops were on 
the march suspecting no evil and without elaborate precautions. Suddenly 
a heavy fire was opened upon^iem when they were quite unprepared, and 
by its unexpectednes^early caused a panic. In the end after a severe 
hand to hand encounter the regular troops proved victorious, but not 
before they had lost large numbers of killed ai?d wounded at the hands 
of a numerically insignificant adversary. 

In 1883 the Prench were practically blockaded in Hanoi, their settle- 
ment in Tonkin. It was determined to make a reconnaissance, and a force 
of 400 men with three guns marched out for the purpose. Some distance 
out, the road crossed a stream by a bridge and beyond this were some 
viEages and enclosures. The advanced guard had crossed the bridge and 
the guns were actually on it, ^hen fire was suddenly opened from all sides 
beyond the stream. The surprise was complete. The advanced guard re- 
treated in disorder. The guns could not be turned where they were and 
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they had to iwivamce over the bridge and turn on the far side ; ox» stuck in 
the mud, and in the gallant and successful effort to save it Captain Eiviere, 
the French Governors and many others were killed. This disaster heralded 
the Tonkin war of 1884-85. 

In the affair at Fish Ckeek during the suppression of Riel’s rebellion in 
1885 the\alf breeds had taken skilful advantage of ravines and opened,' 
a heavy fire*unexpectedly on. the advanced guard of the Canadian troops. , ■ 
The ambuscade was not successful ; the ground had, however, been judiciously 
chosen, and had the rebel fire been better directed at first the advanced 
troops might have suffered considerably. ■ ■ ■ 

The disaster which befel Major Glaseiiapp’s detachment 
early in 1904 at Owikokero in German South-West Africa 
* is a remarkable example of an ambuscade. 

The force consisted of 11 officers and 35 mounted men with a machine 
gun. It was on the march following up the Herreros tlirougli bush grown 
country when it came upon a herd of cattle which w’-as promptly captured, 
those of the enemy with it who did not take flight being shot. Some men 
were left with the cattle and the force advanced, capturing two more herds ; 
to take charge of these some more men had to be left behind. Then the 
detachment, now reduced to 11 officers and 25 troopers with the machine 
gun, pressed on, hoping to come up with the fugitives and believing them 
to be merely a small rear guard. 

The bush got thicker and thicker. On reaching a more open place the 
detachment was, however, suddenly fired on. An attempt to outflank the 
enemy disclosed the fact that the Herreros were in greatly superior numbers, 
and w'ere endeavouring to surround the force. Retreat became absolutely 
unavoidable, and in this the little body of German troops lost very heavily. • 
The machine gun had to be abandoned, many horses were shot ; the total 
casualties amounted to 10 officers and 22 troopers, and the enemy recovered 
their cattle. 

Tbe Herreros in fact appear to ha'^ drawn the detachment 
cleverly into an ambuscade. The detac^^ent had been in 
pursuit of them for some days and officers and men were 
naturally eager to haVe a brush with the enemy who seemed 
always to be running away* The place selected for the 
ambuscade was admirably chosen, and it is possible that the 
herds of cattle were left to a certain extent as a bait — their 
capture certaii% appreciably reduced the number of men 
in the German firing line. That the little band was not 
annihilated was due to the fine behaviour, of officers and men 
under untoward circumstances. . ♦ 
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CHAPTER XVIL \ ' 

Squares in action/on the maech, and in, bivouac. 

Theee are certain questions of tactics in small wars, apart 
from retreats and pursuits, or feints and surprises, wHcli cannot 
be satisfactorily treated under the head either of attack or 
defence and which do not especially a'ffecfc any one of the 
three arms. These can best be dealt with by themselves in 
special chapters, and under this heading come squares. 

The square is adopted by regular troops in small wars as 
a battle formation to meet special situations, and it can be used 
both offensively and defensively. The formation is also often 
employed upon the march under certain circumstances. 
Eecoursi^ is had to it under many differing conditions, both 
as regards the terrain in which the operations are talcing place 
and as regards the method of fighting of the enemy. Although 
common enough in the old days in what was then regular 
warfare, it now-a-days is a formation peculiar to small wars. 
It has been employed so largely in irregular warfare in modern 
times, the conditions which have brought it into favour vary 
so greatly in different cases, the experiences gained in actual 
practice where it has j)layed a part have sometimes been so 
inconclusive, th^the suj^ject is really a very large one and 
deserving of careful study. 

The raison d'itre of the square, whether it be used as an 
order of march, as an arrangement for bivouac, or as a for- 
mation for battle, is to be found in the necessity which may be 
at times imposed upon a body of regular troops of being able to 
show a fighting front in any direction, and In the obligation 
which it incuft of protecting supplies and woimded. In its 
military sense the term does not necessarily mean a rectangle 
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of four equal sides, Ifc,, si.iiiply '.means a fomiatio,ix tliowiiig . . 

front to flanks and rear as well as to the proper “front. , Such ■ 
squares have sometimes only three sides, the rear fa.ce being, 
left entirely or practically open — all depends on circnm-' 
stances. is worth .noting that a French square at Shott .Tigri , . , ■ , 
in 1882 was arranged with its rear face formed of camels, hut 
that the Bedouins succeeded, in carrpng ' these off and up- 
setting the whole arrangement. 

The reason why a formation which offers a fighting front in 
all directions may have to be adopted, is that in these campaigns 
# attack or counter-attack has from various causes often to 
he expected from any point. Sometimes this is due to the fact 
that, owing to superior numbers, the enemy can surroimd the 
regular troops. It may result from the position of the e,nemy . 
not being known and from the conditions not admitting of 
its being ascertained. It may arise from the great mobility 
which irregular warriors enjoy upon the battle-field. The 
cause may be found in the necessity of protecting sjupplies, 
or stores, or wounded against marauding parties. But some 
sort of square formation is constantly being imposed upon 
the regular troops in these wars, because the nature of the 
case demands an order of battle calculated to offer an ail, ^ 
round defence. 

Irregular forces are fond of threatening the rear of regular Enemy’s 
troops, partly because they anticipate that they will be ^ 

offered less resistance there, and part},^ because they hope against tlm 
to loot the supplies and stores which they ki]«r will be follow- xei of regular 
ing the army. At Ordaiisu the enemy had made a clearing in 
the bush, on purpose to attack the troops in rear after they had 
passed the clearing, and they closed in as the colunuc fought 
its way forward. At ^ad Ras, the final engagement of the 
Spanish army in the war against the Moors in 1859, the Moors 
pressed in on tlie'^rear of the invaders although these were 
at the very time driving the bulfc of the Sultan’s army from 
its position. The Zulus always endeavoured to envelope the 
(8336) 
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Britisli %rc€s — at Isaiidlwhana they captured tke camp in 
rear of the troops who were only formed up with the idea of 
meeting a frontal and flank attack. In Algeria, Tunis, and 
Tartar}^ it has been the practice from time immemorial for 
masses of horse to charge down from all sides. It is these 
enveloping attacks and these hostile demonstrations again st 
the flanks and rear, which oblige the commander of the legmar 
troops to draw them up in square formation in spite of its 
manifold drawbacks. The formation is adopted on the march, 
at the halt when resting or when bivouacking for the night, 
and as an order of battle, and because, even when the troops 
are not actually in action it is always employed with the idea 
in view that an engagement may occur at any moment, 
it will perhaps be best to consider it first as a battle 
formation. 

Before proceeding further it must be pointed out here that 
there ale in reality two kinds of square formation — the 
rigid form and the elastic form, and that it is the first with 
which we are here concerned. The elastic form of square is 
employed in bush and jungle warfare, its essence consists in 
Mie army moving or being drawn up in groups or detachments 
more or less all round the convoy, the guns, the wounded, or 
whatever impedimenta may be accompanying it, and this 
kind of formation can best be dealt with in the chapter on bush 
and jungle warfare. Jhideed, a form of elastic square is often 
employed on th^*^arch m hill warfare, when the heights are 
crowned and the force as a whole consists of an advanced 
guard of these flanking detachment and of a rear guard ; 
the idea- then is the same — ^security against attack from any 
point. In the present chapter it is th**^ rigid square, designed 
to meet the charge of horse or the fanatical rush of footmen 
which has to be considered, a defensive order of battle forced 
upon regular troops by irregular warriors who adopt shock 
fcacties aad who enjoy sfipferibrity as regards numbers. 
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111 the ri^d square formation tlie combatant .. . troops Fsual ^ 
forming the .square are drawn. up practically shoulder . to , 
shoulder, as is laid down in principle in ‘'Infantry Training.” , 

It is designed to meet the onslaught of adversaries .who trust ,, 
rather to^spears and knives than .do firearms. Id . Zululand 
and the Sudan the brave warriors with whom the British and. 

Egyptian troops had to deal, came on impetuously in vast miDci- 
bers and with great rapidity and suddenness. The Erench 
adopted the formation in Egypt and in Algeria to beat off 
the onslaughts of great masses of horse. The square is in fact 
* employed under somewhat the same circumstances as battalion 
squares were formerly used in regular warfare, but with the 
great difference that when it is employed in small wars non- 
combatant services, wounded, and all that is not self-pro- 
tecting with the force are collected inside the square. Even 
the cavalry is sometimes inside the square. 

In actual battle the square, as a rule, acts mainly on the Squar^fsin 
defensive till the enemy is beaten. Still it often happens 
that the action of the regular troops takes in part the form at once 

r , i 1 rm ■ . . , . n t •, , oftenslTe and 

01 an attack, lius principle is well illustrated by the case defensiye. 
already quoted of Isly where the French, in a formation on 
the principle of the square, moved straight towards the' * 
centre of the Moorish position and compelled the hostile 
forces, consisting largely of mounted men, to charge. At 
Abu Klea the British square moved close past the position 
which the Mahdists had taken up in^,. dry river bed, and 
induced them by so doing to attacl?. Sor^imes, but more 
rarely, the square is actually used in attack, as at El Teb 
where the Mahdist entrenchn^ent was turned and then 
attacked in tMs inconvenient formation. But in the main 
the square is an order o? battle which is employed when acting 
on the defensive. 

% 

An excellent example of the use of a square a forma- Example of 
tion enabling a small force to cofepel t£e enemy to attack it pahowj? 
without great risk, and bringing about thereby an action in a 
(8336) ^ 
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position favourable to the regular troops, is afforded by tlie 
affair of Achiipa in 1891 in the early days of hostilities between 
France and Dahomey. 

The French only held a few points on the coast at this timer of wliicli 
Porto XoTO was the most important. The Dahonieyans were known to be 
advancing in force against this town. It was a straggling place with only 
one fort to defend it, and its garrison of 400 men was, owing to its extent, 
quite insufficient to hold it against a determined attack. Colonel Terrill on 
who was in command determined to march out/and fight the enemy a few 
miles off. When the forces came in contact the French formed a square. In 
this order of battle they beat off the attacks of the Dalionieyans numbering 
several thousands, and they inflicted such severe losses upon their savage 
opponents that these retreated and that Porto Xovo w^as relieved from all 
fear of attack. It is interesting to note that in this fight the native troops 
forming one side of the square, got out of hand in the excitement of victory 
and charged, leaving that side completely open for a short time. 

The difficulties which arise in the manoeuvring and the 
organization of the square are obvious. A shoulder to 
shoulder formation can be maintained easily enough upon the 
drill ground ; but when the terrain is uneven or intersected 
the force is very apt to get into confusion. The most careful 
vV^pervision will not prevent gaps from occurring, the pace of 
the artillery and of the machine guns is not as a rule the same 
*“as that of foot soldiers, in the interior of the square are the 
non-combatant services impeding the view of the commander, 
and, the larger the square is,''’ the more difficult is it to keep 
it intact. The great point to keep in mind seems to 
be to check the p^g^of the front face constantly so as to 
make sure thalfThe sidss are kept closed up and that the 
rear face is in its place. Frequent hajits are desirable and the 
transport inside the square^ must be very carefully super- 
vised. df the enemy threatens, the square should halt at once, 
the sides facing outwards and the rear face turning about. 
How hard it is to manoeuvre one of these rigid squares and 
to keep the^ ranks closed up so as to leave no weak point for 
the enemy to profit Iby, isltvell shown by what occurred at 
Abu Klea. 
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The force forifiiiig tlie square consisted- of 1,20-0 men, with tfivee gnus . 
dragged hy liand. Inside the square were' t-he camels for .carrying the guns, 
and others for water, aroiiiiinition,.and wounded. . Its advance was covered 
l»y skirmishers. The ground was open but imdiilatiiig. The hostile position 
in the di;^* river bed already mentioned was well marked by bamiers. It 
so liappenec|^, however, that .when about 500 yards from the flags, the rear 
face became bulged out by the ca.meis, and that at this iiioinent the enemy, 
to llie iimrJjer of about 5,000, suddenly sprang up from the khor where they 
were concealed to the left .front, a-nd charged the square on its left side. 

The skirmisherH ran for the '-square and-by so doing masked its lire at 
first. The guns were hurried out on the threatened side. The lire of the 
front am! left faces and of the guns was so severe, that the enemy swerved 
to tlie right and laought the 'whole weight of their charge? tc) hear on the 
^ left n?ar c.'orner of the sijuare where — partly due to the bulging out <?aused 
by tlie catuels — tlierc was a gap, and where the fire was in c*oiise([iience not 
so efiVetive as on the Hank. The confusion at this point appears to have 
It ill in.f rca^r^l by the tendency of the camel corps to jdusIi forward and meet 
the enemy. Hie result was that the fanat ieal s})earmem broke into the square 
and that a dcs]>crale melee ensued, in which the llritisli force lost heavily 
and which only ended when all the Arabs in the scpiare hael been killed in a 
liand -to-hand fight. 

Tlie first point wliich suggests itself when colisidering 
this remarkable conflict of Abu Klea is the question of the 
skirmishers. Xow it is obvious that a rigid square of this 
kind covering a very narrow front lias no means within itself 
in at all broken ground of discovering if foemeii are lurking 
near its path. Moreover, the best w'-ay of replying to casual 
hostile fire directed at such ^ square is by independent fire 
of skirmishers, because great delay must ensue if the troops 
forming the square reply to it— thH^was indeed at Abu 
Klea the main reason for the skirmislie^^ being sent out. 
But if the enemy delivers a sudden attack they are terribly 
in the way, and so much is this the case that upon the whole 
it seems far better to dispense with them. When, ^ two days 
after the action of Abs Klea, the square made its final advance 
from the zeriba. wdiicli had been formed three miles from the 

Nile to reach that river, there were no skirmishers out. At 

% 

Uliindi there were no skirmishers fh front of the square 
although the mounted troops acted^to a certain extent in this 
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capacitf. It was the same at El Teh, and when the square 
formation was employed near Suakin skirmishers were generally 
dispensed with. 

How^ to prevent gaps from occurring in a square is a 
question which is easily answered in theory. It ip. simply a 
matter of careful supervision and of constantly halting the 
front face to enable the sides and rear to close up. But in 
practice these intervals occur in spite of the most strenuous 
exertions. There is alvrays the risk of the rear face being 
bulged out by the non-combatants as occurred at Abu Klea, 
In the disaster which occurred to Baker Pasha’s Egyptian 
force near Trinkitat in 1884, the rear face of the square w^as 
in a state of chaos when the Arabs made their onslaught. 
That it is a matter of supreme importance to prevent the 
square from being broken stands to reason. Once the enemy 
penetrates it, it becomes a tliorouglily bad formation. If 
the faces which remain intact turn round and fire on the in- 
truders, <they are liable to shoot into each other. It is, however, 
interesting to note in this connection that, the day before the 
disastrous fight as Shekan in 1883 in which the force was 
annihilated, the rear face of Hicks Pasha’s square was broken 
by an Arab charge, but the enemy was driven out by the front 
face wheeling round. A square penetrated by an active and 
determined enemy is liable to^be thi*o-wn into complete con- 
fusion and the whole aim and object of the formation is defeated 
when it is broken thpaugh. Gaps are so dangerous and so 
difficult to ob^^p>it:?alto;geth^^ that it seems advisable to 
provide especially for the case of their occurring. 

The best way of providing against gaps which may occur 
at a critical moment affording the enemy a passage into the 
square, would seem to be by detailing a reserve, or several 
reseiw es, within the square. The reserves should be distributed 
so as to ensure that they can at a moment’s hiotice be pushed 
into an internal if one «)ccurs a critical juncture. After the 
experience of Abu Klea'^this system was adopted by Sir C. 
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Wilson, wlien commanding': the ./final adrance of tlfe desert 
column from that place to the Nile near Metmima. Probably 
the best arrangement is, a small - reserve at each corner, for 
expe,iience shows that a .rush of fanatics or savages is generally' 
directed #t a corner — such .^warriors recognise instinctively 
that this is a weak "point both because .less fire can be de- 
veloped and because tliere is most likelihood of confusion here. 

Of course there is a very serious objection to reserves, in that 
they mtklraw iiien out olthe firing. line in a formation wichh 
at the best only admits of a limited development of fire 
® except when the enemy attacks from all sides simultaneously. 

No instances appear to have occurred of recent years of a 
square being saved from being broken into by the action of 
a reserve ; but on the other hand when squares have been 
broken there ne^er seems to have been a reserve at hand 
to. thrust into the gap. ■ ■ 

At Abu Klea the gap occurred at a corner. Corners are xiie corners, 
obviously a weak point because there is a loss of fire if the 
square remains intact, and because the tendency in the sides 
of a square is for the men to feel inwards. “ Infantry Train- 
ing ’’ lays dowm that the flanks of a battalion should not 
meet at an angle, wuth the especial idea of providing against 
this. As observed above, it is a good plan to place reserves 
at the corners, and it mights be desirable to detail a senior 
officer to have a special control over each of the four angles 
of the square. 

As regards the position of artijjery 'ba^achine guns in a Position of 
square it used to be thought advisable to place them at the 
corners, partly because the corners are weak points and 
partly because the plan admits of fire all round except one 
quarter of a circle ; Wt it is very doubtful if this is necessarily 
the best arrangement. As already mentioned they were run 
out to the side ^attacked at Abu Klea. At El Teb the guns 
w^ere kept in battery and run out wheMequired.'^ At Tamai the 
machine guns were in front of the sqfuare which was broken, and 
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they felHor a time into the hands of the enem/. At IHiindi, 
on the other hand, the guns were for the most part at the 
corners. Of course when the enemy is not close at hand the 
guns can be run out to any side where their fire mayjiappen 
to be desirable. But when the enemy actually charges, there 
is something to be said for their being at the corners, as long 
as they are in pairs ; a single gun may somehow be put out of 
action just at the critical moment, and machine guns are 
always some’what precarious weapons to depend on in a rush. 
It never seems desirable therefore to place a single gun or 
machine gun at a corner ; if they are to be worked singly 
they are best in the centre of the sides. 

When it is possible to place the guns at some distance from 
the square they may give the square great assistance should it 
be assailed. Their fire necessarily takes the assailant in flank. 
But this arrangement of course exposes the guns themselves 
to be rushed unless they are under special protection of other 
troops. 

Wlien the final advance to the Nile was made by the desert column 
from the zeriba which had been formed at the Abu Klea wells after the fight, 
it was decided to have the guns behind. They proved of great service to the 
force as it moved on towards the Nile by their effective fire on masses of the 
enemy w’^ho were preparing to charge it. Although fixing at longer range 
than they would have been if with the square, they probably had far greater 
effect than had they been with it. *• 

Cavalry are generally best outside the square, this arm is 
of course for the timg^eing merely an encumbrance when 
actually inside th*!5!^uai;e. ; it would indeed often happen 
that there was no room for cavalry inside. At^Ulimdi the 
cavalry after reconnoitring to the front and obtaining touch 
of the eijiemy retired inside of the square ; but the Zulu 
system of attack was always enveloplngf^ and had the mounted 
troops remained outside when the action developed they would 
have inevitably masked the fire of the square. At the fight 
on the Chengo river in^ 1897 between the Portuguese troops 
and the Gaza rebels, the'' small parly of cavalry was kept 
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inside tlie sqimxe ; tlie enemy came up near tlie square on all 
sides, but the cavalry suddenly issued from it, and, charging 
home, scattered the enemy in all directions, , In the 
Sudan J:he , cavalry has almost invariably been kept' outside, 
and quitii independent of the square; so placed, they .can; 
reconnoitre effectively, and mounted troops who can gallop,, 
away clear in case, of emergency seem to he better adapted 
for acting as a screen under the circumstances, than infantry 
skirmishers who have , to ■ -get back into ■ the square if the 
enemy doses. The Russians when employing this formation 
in Central Asia have generally kept their mounted men out- 
side the square. After one of the twm squares w’-as broken at 
Tamai the dismounted fire of the cavalry operating some way 
off, , was of great assistance, taking the enemy in flank .from a 
position of practical security. The distance which the cavalry 
should be from the square depends of course upon circum- 
stances ; it should not be too far off to render prompt 
assistance, but it should not, on the other hand, b^ so near 
as to run the risk of masking effective fire from the square. 

The question whether a single square is preferable to two Question of 
or more squares is a difficult one to decide. When the non- 
combatant services to be protected are proportionately large^ squares, 
a single square is preferable because the actual available space 
in the interior of a single square is larger than that in two 
squares formed of the same number of men. Moreover, 
a single square will generally, but not.4^der all circumstances, 
afford a greater volume of fire, iI^smxtd^as the enemy will 
seldom attack more than one square at the same time. 

But on the other hand two or more squares mutually 
flank each other. If one square should be broken the others 
can afford it considemble support by their fire, and if it is 
thrown into complete confusion the disaster, however serious, 
does not involve* the destruction of the whole force. Thus at 
Tamai, where the British force^was formed into two squares, 
one of them, broken and thrown fnto disorder, was obliged 
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to fall fack some distaiace ; the other then Became of the 
greatest assistance in retrieving the fortunes of the fightj.not, 
only by its fire but by its moral support. Moreover, two or 
more squares are much more easily manoeuvred than ^ single 
square formed of the same number /of. men. ' There* is, how- 
ever, always the risk of squares firing into each -other if the 
enemy penetrates between them ; some, slight inconvenience 
was caused by this at Tamai. At Shekan the army was.' formed 
up in three squares, and it appears, that .these fired into : each 
other in the confusion which occurred when the Mahdists 
made their sudden onslaught and thereby greatly added to 
the terrors of the moment. 

When the enemy attacks in great force and envelops the 
regular army as in Zululand, a single square is clearly prefer- 
able; for if there are two or more squares the fire of certain of 
their faces must be lost to a great extent. But upon the 
whole, especially in close country when the hostile tactics 
take the%rm of sudden rushes, there is much to be said for 
haring more than one square, if it be only on the principle 
of not putting all the eggs in one basket. 

Square affords The great objections to the square formation are the 

the^enerey.^^ limited development of fire it admits of — tins has been already 
touched upon — and the fact that it offers a particularly good 
target for the hostile firew> Ev^n bad marksmen armed with 
indifferent, antiquated weapons can do damage when they 
have a square to aim Experience in Central Asia, in Zulu- 
land and in the S^Jmn sh^ows that this is so. But, after all, 
the losses incurred from the enemy’s §mall arms are seldom 
very appreciable even at comparatively speaking short range, 
and when the hostile tactics are such as to call for the 
adoption of a square formation, the en€my rarely is supplied 
with guns. It may, of course, happen that the opponents of 
the regular forces have guns and know how to use them ; in 
that case a rigid square formestion certainly affords them an 
excellent mswrk. Thus atTEl Teb the Mahdists had some guns, 
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and until these were silenced .they . caused loss in, tliS British 
sqnare as it advanced. In Dahomey som.0 inconvenience was 
caused to the French squares by the enemy’s guns^ which 
made |ood practice and which might.'have caused serious 
havoc had the shells burst. ' Still upon the 'whole this objection . 
to the square, that it offers., a, target „to- the enemy,,, does not 
prove a very serious drawback to a formation which has been 
proved by experience so very efficacious in certain circum- 
stances. 

The limited development of fire which tliis order of battle 
admits of is a more serious matter than the target which it of fire from 
presents to the enemy, and there seems to be no safe plan of *** ^^ ^ ‘ 
increasing this at a critical moment. Wheeling forward the 
sides in the direction where the enemy may be, cannot be 
attempted at close quarters in face of active warriors, who 
ivould be round the flanks in a moment — as appears indeed 
actually to have happened at Abu Klea. The restriction 
which it puts on the fire of the men, is in reality th^li greatest 
objection to the square formation, and there seems to be no 
remedy for this. 

The square has occasionally been used in actual attack 
as at El Teb already referred to, although the formation ^ 
certainly does not readily lend itself to such action. A charge 
in square is obviously difficffit to carry out, there is always 
a risk of confusion and of the ranks becoming broken, and the 
chance that the enemy may profit th^eby to break into the 
interior. The square is essentially a dhimisive and not an 
offensive arrangemeijj} for combat ; still the case of El Teb 
shows that it is not impracticable to assault a position with 
troops drawn up in this formation. The battle of, Tamai on 
the other hand affords a striking illustration of the dangem 
which may arise out of the assumption of the offensive in 
square. 


I! 
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Tlie story of this fight is hriefly as follows -A large gathering of Mahdists Tamai. 
was concealed in a ravine. The two squires advanced ia. echelon about 
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LOOO apart, that formed by the 2iid Brigade leading. As this drew 
near the ravine, groups of the enemy rushed out from its shelter to attack, 
but were mowed down by the fire of the square. Then a charge was 
ordered, and tlie front face of the square sprang forward to a point close 
to the edge of the declivity, halted, and began an irregular fire^ against 
the enemy on the opposite slopes of the ravine. The machine^ guns were 
rim out to the right front corner of the square. There may have been 
some gaps due to the right side of the square not having moved so fast as 
the front face, or to the troops being unsteadied by their rapid advance. 
Whatever was the cause, it came about that when a mass of hostile spearmen 
suddenly rushed up out of the ravine against the right front corner, the fire of 
the square at that point w'as unable to check their onslaught. They captured 
the machine guns and rolled up the front and right faces. The rear face 
promptly closed up ; but it was unable to stem the torrent of Arabs, and the 
square formation was completely lost in the melee wdiich ensued. 

The square was in fact disordered by its own charge and, getting too close 
to the ravine, its fire proved ineffective at a critical moment. The Arabs, 
who were concealed in great force in the ravine, took advantages of these 
circumstances to deliver a determined counter-attack which threw the 
square into complete confusion. 

It is of course essential that gaps and intervals should not 
occur, aird in the rapid movements which always take place in 
delivering an assault, it is practically impossible to prevent 
their occurrence. If feasible, there should be a pause to induce 
the enemy to charge home — a feigned retreat might bring this 
about at such a moment. If marked disinclination to attack be 
shown by the adversary, and if the hostile position be so strong 
that it is dangerous to take risks? a move of the square towards 
a flank may bring about the desired forward movement on 
the part of the enem^ Even supposing that the enemy 
declines to be “ move hke this towards the flank 

will probably cause the position to be evacuated ; then, while 
the opponents are in retreat, the square may be broken up, 
the troops may advance in line or echelon formation, and it 
may be possible to bring artillery fire and musketry effectively 
into play against the fugitives. 

The square formation does not in fact readily lend itself 
to offensive action beyond wha^ is involved in advancing upon 
the enemy and leading hi£h on to charge. This employment 
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of tlie sqimreis .well illustrated hy the tactical condiifct of the* 
operations which resulted in thu ' capture of Bida by Major 
Arnold early in 1897— an operation winch adruirably,, shows 
the advantage of the square when regular troops are acting , 
against 'passes of foeinen whose musketry, fire is not , very,: , „ 

alarming. 

Major Arnold’s force consisted of under 600 constabulary, with seven 
guns and six maxims, the guns being dragged by hand at great labour. 

The attack on Blda was carried out as follows: — The infantry advanced in 
square with the gtms in the centre, the movement necessarily being very 
slow owing to the delays caused by hauling these latter along. A halt was 
made on commanding ground near the to\TO and the guns were brought 
iiito action upon masses of the eneinj'' thronging its outskirts. Thereupon 
the square was siuTOiiiided bj" hostile swarms who hurried up from all 
sides, but the steady musketry and maxim fire kept the Eulahs at a distance, 
and their fire was of t’le wildest description. Then after a time the square 
advanced afresh, took up a good position within 600 yards of the town, and 
a bombardment of this by the artillery was begun which lasted some hours. 

The enemy could not stand this, the hostile parties gradually broke up and 
lost heavily from the long range fire of a 12-pr. which wa.^ with the force 
as they took to flight. The battle of Bida was one of tife.*most signal 
successes ever won by British arms in Africa. 

Before considering squares on tbe marcb it will not be out Square forma* 
of place to point out that in spite of its obtdoiis inconveniences, 
this order of battle has proved admirably suited to the con- proved most 
ditions on many occasions. In the form in which 4t has dn | 

occasions been employed in^ Algeria, which was adopted at ] I 

Ulundi, and which has played ^30 great a j)art on the battle 
fields of the Sudan, it has undoubtedly been a success. When « .> 

good troops drawn up in this^foM^^ipn have got into 
difficulties, as at Tamai and Abu Klea, it has generally been 
. attributable to difficulties of ground, or else to the square not i i 

being /properly formed at-sofiie critical juncture. On open 
ground even indift’ej^ent troops have with comparative ease 
beaten ofi formidable attacks — at Marabia, south-east of f .-j 

Khartum, Hicks Pasha, in 1883, completely defeated a most f 

determined Mahdist attack ^with imtried Egyptian troops 
formed in square, and he moreover inflicted tremendous loss 
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upon the enemy. When troops even of poor quality are drawn 
up in this compact formation, a thorough fire discipline can 
generally be maintained as long as the terrain is fairly open 
and as long as the hostile onslaught has none of the features 
of a surprise. The consequence is that arms of precision are 
made the most of, and that the fanatics or savages as they 
make their daring charges are mowed down by scores. If there 
is a fairly clear field of fire, the enemy as a rule indeed never 
reaches the square. The masses of infuriated assailants melt 
away under the rain of bullets. The leaders are shot down, 
and the onslaught of the intrepid warriors is brought to a 
standstill before they can get close enough for the hand-to- 
hand struggle which they are striving for. 

Even in the scrub and bush around Suakin, where the 
field of fire was most limited and where the maintenance 
of the rigid square formation was most difficult, it invariably 
proved triumphant in 1886. In those operations the hostile 
rushes usad'to be very sudden^ and the rifles of the troops had 
not full scope ; but even so the square was found an order of 
battle which commanded success. However unsound and ill 
adapted to the circumstances the formation may have seemed 
in theory, it met the case on every occasion in that campaign 
iii spite of the scrub and bush. Theory cannot be accepted 
as conclusive when practice poin^.s the other way; the objec- 
tions of the square are manifest, but it has scores of times 
fulfilled its purpose. 

Having dealt 'witk tke square as an order of battle or in 
actual presence of the enemy, it now becomes necessary to 
regard it as an order of marcb: Tbe formation is obviously 
TOmj on the inconvenient for any prolonged movement. On tbis account 
commanders will generally, when it can be considered safe, 
arrange their order of marcb not actually in s(faare but rather 
in some formatfon which svill allqw tbe troops to rapidly assume 
square if tbe enemy be met with in force. As long as tbe 
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transport aiid» non-combatants ^ are.: kept well closed 4ip, and’ 
provided that there is a strong compact rear guard to form a 
rear .face, the flanks can easily be drawn in to form the sides j 
and the square is then complete. ■ But if there he the slightest 
risk of ^^siidden fanatical onslaught, if the country be over- 
grown, or if nullahs abound where the enemy can muster un- 
observed, an arrangement of this kind is not. very safe. ' A ' 
hostile charge may be delivered while the force is in the act of 
changing from the marching formation into square, and 
pressed home at such a moment may throw everything into 
^ confusion. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the disaster which oc- 
curred to Baker Pasha’s force near Trinldtat in 1884 seems pirtially to have 
been due to the faet that his troops had not time to complete the square 
when they w'ere attacked by the Mahdists. His men were, howxn^er, so 
untrustworthy and so insufficiently trained, that there is not much to be 
learnt from that disastrous fight. The force w^ould probably have been 
rolled up no matter what formation it was in. 

When there has been a probability of very suSd^n hostile 
attack, the square formation has frequently been adopted as 
an order of march as the only means of safe-guarding the 
convoys which accompany the regular force, and the troops 
have marched great distances so drawn up. Even when 
a force is going deliberately into action, there are always nod- 
combatant services to be prqtected in these wars — the safe- 
guarding of these is one main cause of the adoption of the square 
as an order of battle. But a moment’s consideration will 
show that when a force is on the march^^^ numerical strength 
of the non-combatant services, and the area of ground which 
they occupy whether in movement or at the halt, must he far 
greater than when the force has cast off all possible impedi- 
ment preparatory to engaging deliberately in a fight? Supplies 
for days and even for weeks involving a, relatively to the size 
of the army, gigantic transport column, may be accompanying 
the force on the march. The convoy will sometimes be so 
great that the number of combatai^ts are quite insuflicient to 
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iorm a rquare round’ it possessing any semblance of cohesion. 
On the march the square formation is in fact most cumbersome 
and is most difficult to maintain. 

In spite of its drawbacks, however, the French have made 
considerable use of this order of march in their spall wars. 
In Egypt when operating against the Mamelukes, in Algeria and 
in Tunis, the liability to very sudden attack of formidable 
bodies of horse often left them no choice except to march 
in square. General Logerot in Tunis always marched in square 
with an advanced guard in front. The Russians have some- 
times adopted it as an order of march in Central Asia, notably 
during the suppression of the Turkomans in the khanate of 
Khiva after the occupation of the oasis in 1874. In the Sudan, 
and especially around Suakin, the British and Egyptian troops 
have often been compelled to carry out marches in square 
under most unfavourable circumstances. 

It is, of course, highly inconvenient wffien regulars have to 
march in^uare with a mass of non-combataiits and transport 
inside. Progress must inevitably be slow. The baggage 
animals, crowded together as they are, get into disoT3er. From 
the very fact of their being in a restricted space their super- 
vision is most difficult. The pace of the whole force is reduced 
to that of the slowest animal. But in spite of its manifold 
disadvantages, marching in sqijare is often the only plan by 
which a movement can safely be carried out, and the incon- 
veniences inseparable from the arrangement have to be 
accepted. The adpi^SJe to the Abu Bdea wells is an examine 
of such a march, although in that case the bulk of the trans- 
port had been left behind in a zeriba thbre nevertheless was a 
mass of camels inside the square. 

Hicks Pasha’s three squares at Shekan had inside of them 
the enormous mass of transport which the carriage of 50 days’ 
supplies of food and a few days’ store of water for his force 
necessarily involved. huge train of animals must have 

been a terrible incumbrance in that last desperate fight with 
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the Dervish hordes, aad ili ' probably ' coEtribiited. |o wards * 
bringing about the fatal resiiite' of the hostile attack. Such 
a ease would no doubt seldom arise in war — ^it is obviously .an 
extreme case for an army to abandon , its commumcations 
and to I’Jwnch out many days’ march into ,a theatre of .opera- 
tions, destitute of supplies and even of water and held by an': 
enemy so formidable as to compel the adoption of square 
formation. Under ordinary circumstances the method which 
would be employed in such conditions is that of forming a 
zeiiba or fortified bivouac in which the convoy is left under pro- 
tection of a fraction of the force, w^hile the rest of it goes out as 
a fighting square to give battle to the enemy, as vras done at 
Abu Klea. 

The history of small w^ars of recent times probably affords Suakin, 1885. 
no example of the employment of square formation upon the 
march, under conditions so unfavourable as was the case in 
1885 at Suakin. The sudden rushes of fanatical spearmen, in 
this bush-overgrown theatre of operations made it‘>Qbligatory 
that the square should be of the rigid form with ranks closed up. 

The convoys to be guarded consisted of camels — a most incon- 
venient form of transport when the animals are crowded to- 


gether. Water, a most difiTcult thing to carry, was a main 
item of supply to be conveyed by the camels. The mimosa 
scrub greatly hampered movement and tended to break up the 
ranks. The heat and dust were most trying to the troops. 
Everything seemed to conspire against success. But the 
square formation was found to work, i^’^s^esolute onslaughts 
by masses of fanatical Hadendowhs were beaten off with 
iK^mparative ease, although progress was very slow. One 
reason for this was that from, the nature of the operations 
the size of the convoys could be satisfactorily ajjportioned 
to the numerical strength of the forces guarding them. 


At Suakin ti^ method adopted was to form depots a few 
miles apart along the line of operations which it was pro- 
posed to follow'. Convoys were sent out guarded by troops 
(8336) " , s 
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' told off fer the purpose, who formed square round the transport 
On reaching the depot the supplies and stores were deposited 
and the convoy returned. By working on these lines the 
strength of the convoy could be kept within limits which 
did not exceed what the troops could safeguard in tKs forma- 
tion, and the system was strictly in accordance vdth the 
principle, already referred to in Chapter V, of holding back 
the troops and of pushing supplies ahead of them. But when 
a force is moving as a flying column for some considerable 
distance in an unproductive theatre of war, its transport for 
supplies soon grows into an unwieldy mass which occupies 
more space than the troops can possibly surround in slioulder- 
to-shoulder square formation. When Sir H. Stewart’s force 
advanced from the Jakdul Wells on Abu Klea, it had with it 
nearly 3,000 camels ; the number of combatants in the force 
was, including officers, only about l,o00 men — a number 
quite insufficient to have formed a square round such a 
mass of i^Jansport on the move without 
gaps. 
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Artilleiy in motion is defenceless. When therefore the 
square is adopted as an order of march to meet the case of 
^ery sudden hostile onslaughts, it is obvious that the guns 
should be inside ; oxitside they run the risk of being rushed 
before they can get into action. Wlratever position the guns 
are to take np when they come into action, whether at the 
angles or in the ia.qgai’tim should be fixed in advance ; on the 
move they should march inside the square close to the positions 
they are to take up, so as to be ready £o get to work at once 
if the enemy makes a rush. I’hey should be kept weTclear 
of the transport, and when hostile attack seems imminent 
it has been found best to drag portable guns along by hand. 
Machine guns would be treated in a similar manner. 

Cavalry on the other hand^will of necessity always be out- 
side the square on the march. Mounted troops are invaluable 
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for reconnoitring purposes and can' be of great assiafeiice in 
this manner to the square. Their-retirement inside the square 
in case of attack will seldom be advisable unless, as at Uiiiiidi, 
the enemy is in great strength, and ■surrounds the force^ or 
unless is plenty of time ' for:- the -.retirenieiit to be efieeted 
deliberately and in good order without masldng the fire of the 
square. Under ordinary circumstances, in fact, the cavalry 
keeps quite indepeiiderit. of hhe square. ^ During the advance 
to the Abu Klea wells, and also -.at. SuaMn in 1885, the cavalry 
moved at some distance from the -sq-aares. Hicks Pasha seems 
to have adopted the same arrangement. Should the square 
be attacked, the cavalry, if remaining mitside, must be guided 
by eircumstances ; it is in a position to act ■\''eiy effectively 
against the enemy when beaten oft’, as was- 'well ill-ustrated at . 
El Teb, It can tlireaten the flanks and rear of the enemy, 
wdule actually attacldng the square. 'When cavalry vedettes 
,a.re sco'uting in front of a square on the march, they should be 
instructed to retire to a flank in the event of comi^ upon a 
formidable hostile gathering, so as to unmask the fire of the 
infantry and artillery. - In Dahomey, where the nature of the ■ 
terrain and the weakness of the. cavalry detachment mili- 
tated against the efiective action, of this arm, : the mounted 
troops were generally on the flank on the march ; when the 
enemy show'ed in force the trqppers sometimes retired behind 
the column and foriii.ed the rear face of the fighting square ; 
but in that campaign the square was rather of the elastic 
order suitable to bush warfere, than the^wd square desi,giied 
to meet shock tactics. 

In a case where the square formation lias been adopted 
on the march as security agaiimt the risk of attack by strong 
bodies of fanatical ho^e, the position of the cavalry must be 
something of a puzzle. Presumably the force of cavalry wll 
be small. It msy be obliged to scout ahead of the square. 

If it bolts for the square to escape a hostile "•onslaught it 
gets in the way. If it gallops aw^ the enemy will pursue 
and perhaps disperse it. Under such conditions the cavalry 
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■will necessarily have an anxious time and tlie*proi3er course 
for it to pursue is not easy to determine. 

As regards forming bivouac in square there is not very 
mucli to be said. When this is found to be nece^fary it is 
almost invariably also desirable to convert the bivouac into a 
temporarily fortified post or zeriba, or, in case the force is 
accompanied by wagons, into a laager. The French in Egypt 
generally Jbivouaced in square. Sir J. Outram’s force 
bivouaced in square on the night before the fight of Khu- 
shab in Persia, after it had been attacked unexpectedly by 
the enemy. It is a very good arrangement if no means exist 
of making a zeriba, or if the circumstances are such as to 
necessitate provision against very sudden and dangerous 
rushes from all sides. As a rule however, owing to the very 
cramped space left inside, it is very inconvenient to bivouac 
ill rigid square formation, Le. the men simply lying down 
where o^erwise they would be standing. Still it might 
under certain circumstances become necessary to so pass the 
night, as, for instance, in a case where the force has been 
overtaken by darkness before it can form any defences. 

^ Square formation has been treated of at considerable 
length, more with a view of illustrating under what varying 
conditions it has been employed in irregular warfare, than of 
laying down rules for guidance as to when it should be 
adopted and how best be organized. It is not popular 
in certain quarters. In ^theory there is indeed much to be 
said against it. But as long as regular troops burdened with 
the impedimenta with which they cannot dispense, are pitted 
against warriors who, whether as a consequence of their great 
numerical superiority, or of their rapid movements, or of the 
nature of the theatre of operations, caq,, attack them at 
close quarters from any side at will, it will not be easy to 
substitute for it a better formation. 
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Pkinciples of laager axd zertba warfare. *' 

Conducting operations under shelter of laagers and sieribas 0-eiiem! 
is peculiar to small wars. Even in irregular warfare it is a 
method of carrying on a campaign which is only practised zeAa 
under certain special conditions — it is indeed only applicable to 
some cases. But in many of these campaigns improvised 
defences have been constantly constructed whenever a force 
halts, the principle of employing laagers and zeribas on all 
occasions has been a distinctive feature, and their constant 
utilization has occasionally indeed governed the whole course 
of hostilities to a very remarkable extent. v 

The principle is an excellent illustration obxiefensive 
tactics superimposed upon offensive strategy. The regular 
troops invade hostile territory, or territory in temporary 
occupation of the enemy, and in doing so they maintain 
strategically the initiative. But, no sooner do they find 
themselves in presence of the irregular forces prepared for 
battle than they form the laager or zeriba as the case may be, 
and either await attack or else leave their impedimenta in it 
and go out to fight without encumbrances. In any case they 
have a secure bivouac and adequate protJ^ion during the hours 
of darkness. 

Laagers and zeribas are really an extension of the prin- 
ciple of the square. They affdrd lines of fire in all directions, 
and they offer resistance to attack from any side. They pre- 
lude security for the baggage, for the transport, for the food, 
and for the nSn-combatant services. Under favourable 
circumstances they can be foignaed so» quickly that they may 
be said to represent a defensive #battle formation assumed 
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actuallf in tlie presence of the enemy. The arrangement of 
bivouac in square so largely adopted in Algeria, Tunis, and 
Central Asia, was generally accompanied, when it was possible, 
by the coiistriictioii of some defences approximatin^to what 
is understood by a zeriba, 

Laagers and zeribas possess fcom the tactical point of 
view all the. attributes of fortihcatioiis, their employment 
means a defensive attitude-— an attitude tending indeed 
towards passive defence. Where shelter is improvised merely 
to ensure the safety of the non-combatant portion of the force 
while the remainder gives battle in the open, this is not 
obiectionable. It is when the fighting force surrounds 
itself vith abattis or with rings of vehicles on every possible 
occasion, that what is here called laager and zeriba warfare 
has such drawbacks, because such a method of eondiicting 
operations is in the main an adoption of the defensive when 
in action. And even when the troops are not actually in action, 
the formation of laagers and zeribas has the same effect upon 
them as acting on the defensive has — ^it heightens the respect 
which they entertain for the antagonists whom they are going 
■■'to fight. ■ ■ ■ 

It is perhaps to some extent a matter of opinion \vhether 
tbis' system of constantly shutting up the force within a kind of 
fort, which has been so largely^adopted in many campaigns, 
has an injurious moral effect upon good troops. But the 
natural inference wliich all ranks are inclined to draw’' there- 
from is that the -€^y ^jannot in the open cope on level 
terms with the foe, and many experienced leaders hold 
'that this must ha\e a depressing influence upon their 
men. Sir C. Napier, after his brilliant success at Meani 
in Sciiide, felt himself compelled to c form an entrenched 
camp, because formidable bodies of BelucMs were still in 
the field ; but he camped his force outside'’ fearing lest the 
troop, flushed though^they wore with victory, might infer 
■from-tbeir occupation ■ of Tines that their cause was a 
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failing one. -'Trusting . to ' fortifications during t]& day 
time — at niglit-it.k different — ^undoubtedly ; argues infe- 
riority to-tbe. adversary. Laagers and. zeribas do not breatlre 
the spirit of attack. The. soldier who. daily fences himself' 
round abattis and obstacles to keep the enemy off, may 
come to tliink that deprived, of this shelter he is no match 
for . the savage whom he has come to -beat. .' Putting the^ , 
moral factor on one side, this method of making war has 
in many cases much to recommend it ; but in war the moral 
factor can rarely be ignored with safety. 

On the other hand, when the regular army is hampered Situations 
by the responsibility of safeguarding a great column of trans- Jiid 
sport, when in fact it is merely an escort for its own supplies, are veryi 
laagers or. zeribas are almost compulsory, supposing the 
adversary to be strong and enterprising. In the jungle and the 
bush where the hostile forces may creep up unseen and 
pounce down suddenly, some form of defence work round 
the camp, or oven during a midday halt, may be indi^ensable. 

To stem the rush of swarms of fanatics, or to check the on- 
slaughts of savages who swoop upon the regular troops regard- 
less of losses caused by modern arms of precision, obstacles 
are^invaluable. In theatres of war where sudden attacks of 
mussses of irregular horse are to be expected, the constant* ^ 
formation of laagers or zeribas» may be obligatory. But even 
then it is to a certain extent a contravention of a broad principle " 
governing the whole art of war — the principle that success 
should be sought for in attack, in preseiSng the initiative in 
tactics as in strategy, and in reaping to the full the benefit 
of^moral effect by assuming and maintaining a dominant 
bearing, * 

|.||Jt^was laid down in Chapter XI that the right methodlThelrTaliieiii 
of dealing with antagonists who adhere to the guerilla system " 

of^warfare, is thS organization of mobile columns capable of 
goingjconsiderable^distances apd designed to foUow up the 
hostile parties' and give them no re^t. The^ temporary basm ' ^ ^ 
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of thele colmnns generally require defensiv^j arrangements 
of some kind, and therefore in operations of this class laagers 
or zeribas mil generally be made considerable nse of. More- 
over, mobile columns are almost necessarily small and tiiey must- 
be to a certain extent hampered by transport. Ey making 


CondiUons 
necessary 
for tlieir 
constmclion. 


in whick 
and 


use of laagers or zeribas this transport can often be left behind 
while some especial dash is being made. During the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion in Ehcdesia, columns were often separated 
from their wagons for two or three days at a time, these were 
formed into laagers and a small guard rendered them prac- 
tically secure ; maxim guns in them were found very useful 
adding greatly to their defensive strength. It is, of course 
a most important point in these cases to reduce the numbers 
left behind in charge of the impedimenta of the column to 
a minimum, so as to have as many rifles as possible for the 
active operations which are being undertaken ; and with this 
in view, some form of defensive post for the temporary 
depot isfas a rule desirable. 

The formation of zeribas and laagers demand the existence 
of certain conditions. Zeribas, in the ordinary acceptance 
of the term, are enclosures fenced in by abattis and 
thorn bushes, and to construct them there must be jungle, 
bush, or scrub on the spot. Laagers, on the other hand, 
are formed of wagons, and it 4s only in certain small wars 
that wheeled vehicles accompany the troops. These temporal}' 
defensive enclosures are sometimes supplemented by breast- 
w^orks of pack saddiSs stores, by shelter trenches, and so 
forth. But the idea of this class of rapidly improvised fortifi- 
cation is (to use the phraseology of the engineer) not so much 
to provide co-ver for the defence as to oppose obstacles to the 
attack. It is designed to secure the «^egular troops against 
the shock action of their antagonists, rather than against their 
fire. 

Zeribas a^umed great promineAce in the campaigns in the 
Sudan. Here the hostiler tactics consisted chiefly in sudden 
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raslies of recMess fanatical spearmen. As' a . rule ^mimosa laagers 
biislies and scrub were available on tte spot. Around Suakin 
tbe tMck jungle growth favoured the unseen approach of 
large bodies of the enemy, but, thanks to it, the construction of 
brushw^l fences offered was simple and they provided the 
best method of meeting the tactics of the Mahdists. Hastily 
improvised defensive enclosures of this kind can, of course, be 
supplemented by trenches and parapets, and they may even- 
tually be converted into fortified posts which can be held by a 
small number of men. In Dahomey the French, bivouacking in 
square, protected themselves with shelter trenches and ahattis 
having the character to a certain extent of zeribas ; these 
defensive enclosures were, however, formed chiefly as a pro- 
tection for the night. Zeribas were made free use of during 
the Somaliland campaign of 1903-04-. 

Laagers have ahvays been a special feature of warfare in 
South Africa and North America. On the veld and prairie the 
pioneers of civilization moved in small bodies, ^th their 
families and property borne in great wagons adapted to these 
roadless rolling downs, and often found their vehicles a sure 
bulwark when attacked. Sheltered behind the bulwark which 
the wngons formed, their firearms had full play and the 
hostile charges were stemmed and broken. It became the 
regular programme after move to draw up the w^agons 
in the form of a square or oblong enclosure, the cattle, horses, , 

etc., being picketted or fastened up in the interior, and saddles 
and other gear being used to form^ breeistwork between the 
■wheels. Eegiilar troops campaigning in these countries have 
adopted the same method and have found it to answer. The 
United States troops when operating against Eed Indians 
were constantly forming laagers, or corrals as they were called. 

During the suppression of RieFs rebellion in 1885, laagers were 
generally established by the Government troops when they 
got into camp after a march. *>In the**Zulu and^Matabili wars 
laagers were always constructed when at the halt, if wagons 
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were ar/ailable, as long as there was any^ possibility of ■ 
attack. 

One great -advantage of forming laager or zeriba is that it 
economises outposts. The troops bivouac along the; faces, , 
and can man them at a moment’s notice. The /me to be ' 
defended is clearly defined. Each unit has its place. The 
line of defence is practically identical with the line of outposts, 
and a mere fraction of the force serves to secure it against 
■ surprises — a^ point which is of great advantage both by day 
and night. 

At night the fact of being within a defensive enclosure 
gives security to the troops, and gives, what is of almost equal 
importance, a distinct sense of security. In a later chapter it 
will be seen that although night attacks by the enemy are some- 
w-hat iiriiisual, irregular warriors are givmn to harassing their 
opponents under cover of darkness and that marauding is 
always to be expected. The wagons, abattis, &c., serve to 
check tlii^ and to avert what is a great annoyance even if it is 
not a serious danger. 

Another great advantage of forming laagers and zeribas 
is that they generally enable the commander of the regular 
enable tbe select his own ground, and to a certain extent his 

regular fcrcopsbwn time for fighting. This may not of course necessarily 
to beiect tbeii the Case, but it usually iSflSo. Sir H. Stewart’s force 


Thej 
general] 
but not 

necessarily. 


ground and 
for* 
igbring. 


marching from Abu BJiea for the Nile, was practically com- 
pelled by the enemy to form a zeriba on unfavourable ground ; 
but, under the sheltef of^this zeriba, the column was able to 
transform itself into a purely fighting force and was enabled 
to march out to fight, selecting its own time. The result of 
this wns that the column brofight ofi its fight on favourable 
ground, and that it was effectively s|xpported by the guns 
in the zeriba without being hampered by their presence 
%Yhen in movement. The following examj:&e from the Sed 
Indian campg^igns may# also quoted ; in this case a laager, 
which had to be formed xjnder^sudden pressure of the^enemy 
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in an unsuitable position for defence, saved the troo|5s from 
destruction when in a most critical situation. 

A small cavalry force with a convoy of wagons was marching in 1879 to 
the WMtc~;;^iver xlgency, in Colorado. The cavalry moving in front of the 
wagons eanie suddenly upon the enemy in strong force near the Milk River^ 
and the iiiomited troops were speedily obliged to fall back- Thereupon the 
vehicles were hastily formed into a laager close to the river, and to complete 
the ring, for whieh there were not w’agons enough, wounded hoi’ses' were shot, 
and the carcases w^cre used to form a sort of breast’ivork on one side. The 
position was most iinfavoui’able for defence, but, thanks to the wagons, the 
troops held out for a week till they were finally relieved, liavlrig been rein- 
forced in the meantime. The losses in men and horses were very heavy 
ill the interval, but the force' was saved. ■ ■ ■ . 

Sir H. Stewards force and the United States troops in 
these cases had to form a defensive host as best they could 
in a hiiny on unfavourable ground. There is always the 
chance that small bodies moving about a theatre of irregular 
warfare may be suddenly attacked by superior forces, and may 
be obliged to construct a zeriba or some kind of la^r on the 
spot. But the most remarkable examples of attacks on 
laagers and zeribas of late years have been where ■ these have 
been deliberately., .established,, and where in 'Consequence., 
the conimancler of the regular troops has chosen Ms own 
battle-field. At G-ingHlovo in the Zulu war, and at Imbembesf ' 
and Shaiigaiii in the Matabili avar, the position of the laagers 
had been deliberately selected. At Tofrek near Siialdn in 
1886, the site of the zeriba had been carefully chosen. By 
having' a temporary fortress of this l^nd the commander of the 
force may elect to fight inside of it, most favourably placed 
if the enemy can be iiwfuced to attack, or he may prefer merely 
to use the laager or zeriba to shMter the non-combatants while 
the fighting portions ^ially forth and give battle in the open. 
TMs latter plan was the one adopted at Ulundi, at Tainai, and 
at Abu Klea. The French in Dahomey frequently left their 
stores and transport under improvised cover of this nature, 
issuing out of their zeribas to fighfcin their own time and on 
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gronnd^yractically selected by themselves. When this arrange- 
ment is adopted the laager or zeriba relieves the force of the 
eiiciml 3 raiices which hamper it at other times, and it serves, 
moreow, as a refuge should the fates prove unpropitious on 
the battlefield. 

Thej afford An army penetrating far into the territories of a brave 
KposeXlug warlike race must occasionally have some rest and security 
proionged alarms. For rest it must come to a halt ; but the very 

operations. ooming to a standstill is in a manner a confession of 

■weatness and the enemy, taking it to mean awant of confidence, 
gathers courage. For this reason the regular troops are - 
especially exposed, during a halt of any duration, to onslaughts 
of their adversaries who will ha\e been emboldened by the 
temporary inaction. But within laagers and zeribas the 
troops rarely have much to fear, and if the enemy is tempted 
to attack them he is generally beaten off with comparative 
ease. In fact, when the soldiery really need repose the 
assumptSSin of an attitude of defence, and even of passive 
defence, may not be imjustifiable ; it may indeed at times be 
almost imperative. 

Zeribas may ISTuen, as is SO often the ease, the broad plan of campaign 
d^e^e po^Jjs outset is to push supplies into the heart of an enemy' s 

upon the lime ^country under limited escort, with the idea of forming great 
eafcions, or depots for the army which is /eventually to crush the resist- 
enemy, some plan of constantly forming laagers 
" in adFance of or zeribas and fighting on the defensive is imperative. With 
Ml army. zeribas— nolT laagers if these are taken to mean 

enclosures formed of wagons, camels, and so forth — develop) 
into defensive posts. As the force advances they remain 
behind it — ^links upon the cMin of communications. Some- 
times, as observed above, zeribas affordra means of pushing the 
supplies alead of an advancing army, a system the necessity of 
adopting which at times was dealt with fully in Chapter V. 
Thus, in 188^, when it was decided to advance south-westwards 
from Suakin, a convoy strongly guarded was sent out with 
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orders for tiie troops to construct a jseriba in wHcli to leave tlie 
loads under the : protection of a portion of tlie force, tlie 
troops were then to , return with, the transport to, the base. The ' 
zeriba was formed, in spite of a desperate attack upon it 
when haii^ constructed, and then relays of convoys were sent 
out to it daily till sufficient supplies had been collected for 
the force to advance beyond it. In this case the zeriba acted 
at first as a secure supply depot thrust out in advance of 
the army ; then, when the army passed it, it served as a 
fortified post on the line of communications. This well 
illustrates one phase of what may be called laager and zeriba 
warfare. 

The truth is that adequate reasons exist in certain theatres G-eneml 
of war, and under certain conditions, for adopting this method 
of making war temporarily, and sometimes for adhering to it 
throughout the campaign. In many struggles of recent years 
the practice has invariably been to form laager and zeriba 
whenever the troops were halted by day, or halt^d^ for the 
night or longer. In Dahomey, in Zululand and among the 
Matabilis, in the Campaign against Riel, and in Central Asia 
in many cases, the regular army has adopted the system and 
has adapted it to varying circumstances with great success. 

Some think it to be derogatory, some fear its evil moral effect'"** 
upon the troops. But if kept, ^within limits, if employed only 
when clear necessity arises, if not permitted to cramp their 
energies or to check judiciously applied offensive action on the 
part of the troops, there is much to be^said for a military system 
wHch safeguards the supplies of an army and which grants it 
: temp,orary repose. . . ■ . 
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Hill waefare. 

Explanation HiLL Warfare may fairly be said to constitute a special . 

branch of the military art — typical bill warfare, that is to 
say, such as Anglo-Indian troops have been fitfully employed ^ 
upon for two generations beyond the Indus, culminating ’ 
in the memorable Tirali campaign. It is not proposed in 
this chapter to deal vith general engagements in mountainous 
country, .like the storming of the Malakand Pass under Sir 
E. Low or the attack upon the Pei war Kotal ; nor is it in- 
tended to deal with the case of operations against irregular 
forces, which may be occupying or may have taken refuge in 
patches ^ hilly country, as the Matabili rebels did in the 
Matoppos in 1896. It is the campaigns of regular troops 
against Mil-men fighting in guerilla fasHon in their own 
native mountains and in defence of their own homes, cam- 
paigns almost the most trying wMch disciplined soldiers can 
l)e called upon to undertake, wHch create the conditions of 
genuine MU ivarfare and which deserve to be considered as 
a subject quite apart, 

""its aiflteulfeies"'”'' memorable operations of 1897-98 on the Paiijab 

attracted .genei^tl. attention to the . importance : of 

training our troops with a view to meeting the exigencies of 
this MU warfare, in consequence of the exceptional difficulties 
wHeh beset the regular forces'^ and of the heavy losses wMcli.: 
were incurred before operations were bought to a conclusion. 
But it is no new thing for disciplined soldiers to find the 
' coercion of mountaineers an arduous and a perilous task. 
Strong bodied of Freuc^i and of Bavarian troops under expe- 
rienced leaders suSered catastrophe after catastrophe at the 
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liaiids of tlie Tyrolese peasants in 1809. Anglo-Iiidia^ii bat- 
talions accustomed to triumpli on the plains of Hiiifliistaii 
against tremendous' odds, found m Ilfepaiil that the ■ disciplined 
army did not necessarily emerge ;Tictorioiis from combat 
with the nMl-men of that rugged region. ■ The military might of 
the Ottoman Empire, when ■still' near the zenith of its greatness, 
failed for years to subdue the highlanders of Greece. Hill 
w^arfare presents, , in fact, features . -of peculiar difficulty to 
regular armies, and its successful. prosecution demands excep- 
tional methods and exceptional leaders'hip. 

, ■ It 'will not be out. .of place- before 'entering on a closer 
consideration of the .subject, to. e.xamine for a moment w!|at 
are these' special difficulties involved in 'Mil warfare. Some 
of "the.m are obvious enough,. It hardly, -needs dein.oii,stration 
that a rugged niountamo-us country destitute of roads, renders, 
the movement of organized bodies of - fighting men slmv and 
labo-rious, .quite apart from what the eiie,my may do. xlny 
intersected terrain favours the people of the country who 
are acquainted with its intricacies, at the expense of invaders 
to whom it is unknovm. Wheeled transport caimot be em- 
ployed in -such theatres of war, and vast trains of pack animals 
which stretch out a portentous, length 'when on the march - ■ ■■ -' ^ 
have to take its place. Supphes are- rarely abmidant in the 
mountains. All these are points that strike one 'at once; but 
there are others which are not quite so: self-evident. ' 

In the first place there is the wear, and tear caused hj ‘^Sniinng:^ 
isolated marksmen perched on the liiHAops, who fire down upon 
“the troops in camp and on' the. march,. whose desultory enter- 
prises render outpost duties very onerous, who inflict appre- 
ciable losses among officers and ihen, and who thin the columns 
of transport with their -bullets — this is more prejudicial to the 
efficiency of the army than is generally supposed. 

Then again there is the unfortunate fact that, from their itetireBients 
very nature, these operations are comtantly inlposiiig upon 
the regular troops the undesirable wle of acting m a force 
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I'etimge before irregular warriors. Colmnns ^ bave to visit 
outlying valleys for punitive purposes and must then rejoin 
the main body ; and even when penetrating into the heart of 
a hostile mountain district the rear of the army, as it passes 
successively the homes of different tribes and cl^s, draws 
these down upon it, and, as a result of the general direction 
of its march retires before them. Furthermore, it is the one 
great fundamental rule in war against undisciplined opponents, 
against Asiatics and savages and guerillas, always to seize and 
to keep the upper hand, to advance constantly and to harry 
them till they beg for peace ; but in struggles against moun- 
taineers occasional local retreats on the part of the regular 
troops cannot be avoided however resolute and vigorous may 
be the general plan of campaign. It is not only the tactical 
difficulty which attends these minor withdrawals, but also the 
elation in the hostile ranks at the spectacle of columns falling 
back, which has to be reckoned vith and which gives to MU 
warfare ^ Character of its own. 

It has already been pointed out how greatly the 
responsibility for saving the wounded from falling into the 
enemy’s hands affects the tactics of regular troops in small 
wars. In no form of operations is this fact so strongly brought 
^home to a disciplined army as in MU warfare against savage, 
bloodthirsty clansmen. The removal of wounded men 
is especially difficult owing to the nature of the ground. 
Every wounded man creates a little knot of men which offers 
the sniper a favourable target, one injured man thus begets 
others, and the progress of that part of the force in close 
contact with the enemy, becomes^ seriously — sometimes 
fatally — delayed. f 

Another point must not he overlooked in Indian frontier 
fighting where the hostile gatherings often number many who 
have served their time in native regiments. This is that officers 
are very likelf^ to be siijLgled out by marksmen, who can readily 
recognize^ them by their ^clothes and appearance. This is 
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especially the case with British oificers in native regpiieiits, - 

who can be detected at a considerable distance, and the value 

* . , , of whose lives the Pathan is perfectly well aware of. This is 

„ a very serious matter, and one for which unfortunately there 

: : seems to f|e no remedy in campaigns on the Panjab border* 

Then there is the naturally warlike character of the Enemy 

average Mil-man to be taken into account. He is a fighter waSe^Ld 

all, the world .over, and always has been. The history of ! 

p , ^ . veil arjned. 

I , . Europe , proves, it. Russian experiences in the Caucasus 

; prove it. Anglo-Indian, .conflicts with the Bunerwals and ! 

Molimunds .and Afridis and Miranzais prove it* It is true / 

" no doubt, that, even.; the most truculent of Pathan clans, even ; 

'I Zakka Khels , and Ma.munds, do not display the reckless 

I bravery , which . the Zulus, did in the days of Ulundi, and 

; .wMeh has so often won admiration for the forces of the 

! Mahdiund .of the Khalifa. They do not give themselves away, 

but for all that they are warriors to the core. The guerilla of the 

hi,lls plays the game in his own way. Amongst tliek ^boulders 

.aiid.gorges the tribesmen of the Indian frontier are most 

j ^ formidable foemen they ' are active, cunning, determined, 

, and. .often, take a long time before they acknowledge 

■ ; themselves vanquished, although once beaten, they take it 

/ . like good sportsmen, hoping for better luck next time. Of-*- 

late years, moreover, a new feature has been introduced into 

warfare in their territory. They have acquired a stock 

of modern rifles, which have made their tactics far more 

|, difficult to cope with than when they trusted to antiquated ! 

I matchlocks having neither range nor accuracy. It Was the 

martial instinct of the 4.fridis and their excellent arms which, 
brought into play in a theatre of^war presentiug unprecedented 
difficulties to a disciplined army, made the Tirah campaign ' 

one of the most darlgerous and arduous struggles which 
; British troops have been engaged in since the Indian mutiny* 

■ Moreover in hill warfare regular armies have to contend stoaes and 
not only with hostile bullets and charges of swordsmen, but ' 

I . (8336) t ^ ^ T on til© Ironps. ; 
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also wi^-i the missiles which nature provides for the defenders of 
a mountainons country. The enemy rolls down rocks and 
stones, often with murderous precision. A large proportion 
of the defenders of the Malakand Pass in 1896, trusted entirely 
to the effect produced by dislodging boulders. disaster 

which befel a party of soldiers in the Koragh defile near Cliitral 
at the outbreak of those disturbances which led to Sir E. Low’s 
advance, was also mainly caused by crowds of CMtralis who 
hurled down stones from coigns of vantage. It is interesting 
to note that instances have occurred where mountaineers 
have rolled down trees upon the troops. 

One of the most serious disasters which the French forces met with at 
the hand of the Tyrolese in 1809, befel a column of all arms advancing from 
the south, not far from the Brenner Pass. The guerillas had cut down 
numbers of trees high up on the mountain side above the road, and these 
were suddenly precipitated from various points upon the soldiery. Whole 
companies were swept down over the precipices into the torrent below. The 
confusion caused was indescribable, the losses overwhelming. A formidable 
body of higlily disciplined troops was rolled back in confusion, routed 
by a mere* mob of ill-armed peasantry. 

Having drawn attention to some of the peculiar diflB.cul- 
ties which beset regular forces engaged in hill warfare, the 
special methods which it imposes on them can be now dealt 
♦with in detail. 

Hill warfare almost necessarily obliges the regular troops 
to employ pack transport. TPhe inconvenience of this form 
of transport has been already pointed out in Chapter V, 
and the enormous length of columns which it gives rise to, has 
been commented on. If fhe roads are very dijEficiilt— and there 
are certain to be some short lengths oi narrow defile on most 
marches— the transport has tp move in single file, and then 
it must 'be assumed that each animal will take 3 to 4 
yards of road. If there are 5,000 mules to a column, and if that 
column makes a march of 10 miles along a narrow mountain 
track, the rearmost mules will still be in the old camp waiting 
to move off, when the head of '^the column has already reached 
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the new camp. The result of tMs is that m , genuine ME 
warfare columns must be^ small. ■ It is found that four or fi¥e 
: battalons, a battery and a field company of engineers, with 
their baggage and supplies for four or five ■ days, make as 
large.: a "&)rce as can conveniently be included in a single 
: co.Iunm. A very practical argument in favour of small 
columns is that, if the amount of transport is small there is a 
reasonable prospect of its being oi good quality, which is 
essential if the force is to possess mobility. 

If operations are to cover an area of any extent, it is 
generally , best to employ several small columns.' . It is. the 
only way by which reasonable mobility can be secured. But 
it does not follow on this account that the force, as a whole, 
is to advance by several lines of operations. It may some- 
times be best, bearing in mind the broad principle of holding 
back troops and pushing supplies ahead of them into the heart 
of the theatre of war, to advance by only one line in the first 
instance, not necessarily in strong force, with the idea of 
massing food in some central position well within the enemy’s 
territory. . But then, when the supply magazines have been 
established and the whole force moves up, its further operations 
will be carried out in small columns working independently 
in different directions. 

In warfare of this charactier the enemy is apt to retire 
into mountain fastnesses with Ms women and children and 
belongings, and these must be visited and, if necessary, cleared. 
Very determined hill-men may decline to come to terms till 
every little valley and gorge has been harried. All this takes 
time and to get the work done numerous small columns must 
be employed, even if the transport question did not dictate 
a dissemination of the Jorce when it is on the move. 

Marches must generally be very short, so as to ensure 
that the rearguard gets in before dark. When there is any 
likelihood of opposition, and if the ske of the ’^columns and 
the amount fd supplies it is taking ^ith it oblige it to indiicie 
(8336) ^ 2 
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* some tliousaiids of pack animals, a march, of 5, miles is about 
as much as can safely be attempted.,, A very small, column, 
with only a few hundred animals could, however, cover a con- 
siderably longer distance than this between dawn and the 
closing in of the evening. It is really a matter of c^culation, 
as long as there is no opposition. But if the head of the 
column has to fight its way forward and is delayed by deploy- 
ing in difficult groimd, the time wliich will be taken cannot 
be accurately calculated and even a 5 miles’ march may 
prove inconveniently long. The importance of getting into 
camp before dark will be shown in later paragraphs, 
ilio troops Inasmuch as in hilly country the routes naturally follow 
thebwer^^ the course of valleys, and as habitations, cultivation, and 
ground, the level patches suitable for camps are generally found in de- 
heiglSs?^ pressions, regular troops engaged in operations in such theatres 
of war are, when not in immediate combat with the foe, 
practically compelled to remain on the lower ground. This is 
so whether^they are on the move or at rest. The consequence 
is that the enemy occupies the crests of the hills which the army 
passes on the march, or which surrounds its bivouac when 
it comes to a halt. Hill-men moreover always retire to 
the high ground when the troops advance against vil- 
^-iages or show dispositions for a fight. As a result, what is 
‘Crowning technically known as ‘‘crowning the heights,” is at almost 
the heights, times an essential part of any operation in hill warfare, 
and it can rarely be altogether dispensed with even when the 
troops are at rest. But although tliis principle is fully recog- 
nised nowadays, and although the precaution of occupying 
commanding ground whence hostile parities could inflict loss 
on the army below seems an obvious one to take, it is neverthe- 
less a facf that the system has only of late years come to be 
adopted as a matter of course — as the following examples 
show. 

Examnles of XepaiTl wax the feok of fignkers on the heights was the para- 

neglect of mount cause of failure on the pi^rt of several of the columns. 

tins. 
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la 1828 a Turkish comiaaader, well aware that all Hellas was ftp in aiiiiB * 
and full of fight, advanced through, the' historic pass of Thermopyhe with- 
out previously occupying any points on the steep declivities whicli abut 
on the land side of the defile. The Greeks suddenly appeared on the hill 
sides, and swooped down upon the- Sultan’s troops as they wound along 
below in Ci?-]iimn of route. The column was cleft at many points and was 
criinix>led up. The slaughter was appalHug, guns and transport were aban- 
doned, and the Ottoman troops, paralysed by the sudden onslaught when 
they might have defended themselves, and panic-stricken when they found 
that their belated efforts to show a bold front were unavailing, lied in wild 
disorder towards Thessaly. 

During the retirement of the avenging army from Afghanistan in 184! 
through the Ediaibar Pass, the advanced brigade under General Pollock got 
through unmolested, the heights having been crowned. But this precaution 
was neglected in the ease of the rear brigades. These siifiercd appreciable 
loss at the hands of the Afridi tribesmen, whose demand for money in paj"- 
ment of safe conduct had been peremi)toriiy rejected. 

In coiinectioii with this question of crowning the Enemy’s 
heights, it is desirable here early in the chapter to point out fjtackingup 
a very notable characteristic among hill-men. This is their 
antipathy to attacking up-hill, and their almost unreasoning commanded, 
diead of ha\dng opponents above them. They are ready 
enough to pick off antagonists who show up on the skyline 
from their Mding place below, but they will not advance 
from them even when their numbers are insignificant. It is not 
very easy to account for this, unless it is simply the results 
of the moral advantage which those perched on an eminence 
appear to enjoy over those** at its foot. An assault down 
hill, of course, gets over the ground more quickly than 
when it is delivered up an ascent, but on the other 
hand it is easier to creep up liill unseen than down 
hill. However, thereican be no doubt — ^vhatever the reason 
may be — ^that mountaineers %re very nervous about having 
opponents above them, and that in hill warfare tliis is an 
important point for tlie regular troops to bear in mind, because 
it influences the whole question of tactics to a considerable 
extent. It enables picquets to hold knolls far out of reach 
of any support. It offers a** means of obliging the enemy 
to evacuate strong positions, if higher ground be^near. It 
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may aSord security to hard pressed troops who find an 
eminence at hand, offering them a temporary refuge, which 
they can occupy and hold. . 

The principle of crowning the heights generally comes into 
play ill the case of forcing the passage through a^gorge or 
ravine. Hill-men are very much inclined to mainly depend 
upon breastworks within the ravine itself when making their 
arrangements to defend such a place. In any case seizing 
the high ground on either side of the defile will generally be 
the best method of forcing it when the enemy is prepared to 
offer a resistance. The capture of the heights of course turns 
any defence works down below, often taking these in reverse ; 
and, once they have been secured, fire from them may 
cause considerable loss to the enemy retreating along the 
ravine — as occurred in the case of General Pollock’s attack on 
the entrance to the Khaibar which is quoted in General 
Clery’s “ Minor Tactics.” But it is not general actions of 
this kind which claim special attention in hill warfare ; these 
have been already dealt with in Chapter XIL 
Before going into the operation of how to crown the 


moYing along heights in Some detail, it will not be out of place to point 
defile/ out how weU this obligation illustrates the inconvenience 
conflicts with guerillas as the adversary. As will be 
explained below, this crowning the heights is a most 
troublesome and difficult operation, fatiguing to the troops, 
^ : breaking them up into small parties wliich may easily 

meet with some mishap, and tending to delay the column. But 
in spite of its inconveniences and drawbacks and of the wear 
and tear on officers and men, it may have to be undertaken 
day after day for weeks upon»» weeks even when the enemy 
seems to' be quiescent, because it is never known when 
these hill-men may collect and where, and because in guerilla 
warfare it is never safe to assume that there is no enemy 
because there^s no en^my to be seen. 

Mo^ng Many valleys exist where flanking detachments would 

fifliixlciiig .1 -A * **1 ' ' ' . ^ 

parties and s^toost mqve as rapidly along the hill tops as the column 
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with, its impedimeiita „ would make its way below. *Where stationary 
there are no subsidiary valeys^ and- no raraies and gorges jiitting pfc^eS. 
out from the main valley into. the mountains on either hand, 
moving along the heights in parties is not necessarily a very 
tedious tsfek ; ..but such topographical conditions are in all 
parts of the world the exception-, rather than the rule, and 
this is certainly the. case on.- the high lands of the Indian 
frontier. Many of the valley systems beyond the Indus may 
almost be likened to the .backbone of a fish, so many are the 
nullahs and clefts on either side of the main depression, and 
#%it is obvious , that the movement of flankers parallel to a 
column .,„trav6,rsing this main depression will in such a case be 
a slow and most exhausting process. Therefore it has come to 
, be' very generally .recognized as- the best arrangement in very 
difficult country, of .this, nature' for the flanking parties to be 
stationary instead of moving, 

' T.he plan adopted, may be roughly described as follows : — B-emml 
The .advanced guard starts as a -strong force, relatively to the 
column as a whole, and. moves. .ofi some time before the main ary picquets 
body. As it advances, it detaches parties on either hand to 
seize convenient MU tops commanding the line of route, and 
to hold them while the column passes. As the rear guard 
comes level with the different parties these withdraw fiom"*^' 
their posts and Join it — ^the roar guard sweeps them up, as it 
were, on its march ; and tMs has one great advantage, namely, 
that the rear guard, wHch as a rule gets most of the fighting, 
gets stronger and stronger automatiQ^Uy as it approaches ife 
goal. Of course tMs method is not without its obvious 
inconveniences. Units are broken up, and at the end of a 
rough day’s work the rear gilard becomes rather hetero- 
geneous body. More<^ver the troops wMch start first are apt 
to be the last, or among the last, to get in. Still, where the 
operation involves traversing a, network of ravines and the 
flanking parties have to be -^ationary, an ar»angement on 
this principle seems to answer better than any other. It 
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should be noted that the flanking picquets on descending 
from their posts are often sent on at once to camp, if the 
rearguard be not pressed, in recognition of the hard work they 
have gone through. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
a stationary picquet, which can, if necessary, strengthen its 
position with sangars and which soons learns the surroundings 
and the defensive capabilities of its post, affords a more effec- 
tive guard over a given stretch of ground than does a party 
of the same strength which has been clambering up and down 
for miles on end, meeting at every step new under-features 
and new obstacles during the time that it traverses that ''' 
same stretch of ground. 

During the memorable march of Sir W. Lockhart’s 2nd Division 
down the Bara valley in 1897, the leading brigade did not at first find 
flanking picquets for the rear brigade ; but it was found by experience 
that it w'as better for it to do so. And it is interesting to note that, when 
on the evening of the last day but one of the march the Afridis boldly 
attacked General Westmacott’s rear guard which had taken up a position 
on a ridge for the night, he had under his command, besides detachments of 
his own five regiments, a w'hole wing of the 2nd Gurkhas belonging to the 
other brigade, which had been on picquet duty. 

Some difference of opinion exists whether it is best for 
^one battalion to undertake flanking duties on both sides of 
the valley, or whether the picquets should be found by sepa- 
rate battalions for the two flanks. The former plan has the 
advantage that the entire control along a certain stretch is 
under one commanding ofiicer. On the other hand, inas- 
much as, when one battalion has been expended another has 
to be told off, it tends to mix up different units more than if 
whole battalions are told off to one side. Should the enemy 
be in force on one side and, require to be driven off before the 
column can advance, this task can probably better be entrusted 
to a single battalion which would then picquet the heights 
on that flank. 

It is of course impossible tcf lay down any rule as to what 
the strength of flanking picquets should be. They must 
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be strong enough to hold the ..post 'they .are .detailed for,, and 
to safeguard the stretch told off to. them. But experience 
■ proves that the guerilla hill-men are not .fond of attacking 
. well posted parties, and that -very small, detachments can 
remain isolated in safety if their position, has been carefully 
' selected. ‘‘ .It is a common error,” says Lieut.-Colonel Martin 
in. .Ms pam.pMet, “ Mountain and.'Savage Warfare,” to have 
far too niaiiy men on these flank picquets, which, if well 
supported by one another and their supports, are far safer if 
they consist of a .few men . properly . posted ; and a few men 
are, as a rule, ..sufficient - for their.' requirements, whereas a 
large number, are not only a waste of power but may give 
the enemy a better target to 'lire at and are more difficult to 
withdraw.”' Still, tMs. presuppo'ses that the ground admits 
; : of the picquets effectively supporting -each other, and of their 

.having supports to lean upon,. wMch in very broken ground ., 

. may, -be impracticable., . But on this point the experience of 
the Tirah campaign is , all in favour of very small parties ; 

' for throughout those long and trying operations, where isolated 
detachments were 'constantly- posted at different points along 
the lines of route and round the camps and bivouacs, not one 
single one was overwhelmed by day or by night. ^ 

Of course it sometimes occurs that particular knolls and 
spurs may be held ; by the enemy and that the capture of 
these entails a force of some strength being told off for attack. 

, But when such a point.. has once been secured a small picquet 
will generally suffice to hold -it. - ^ 

As regards the pysitions to be taken up by flanking 
picquets, the considerations governing this question have 
been greatly modified of recent years by the improved arma- 
ment of the tribesm&L. . Formerly, when the enemy’s fire 
was innocuous at ranges over 500 yards, the picquets had 
not to push out far afield into the Mils. But with antago- 
nists whose musketry is acetttate at"* ranges up to a mile, 
i it is necessary that flanking detachments should occupy 
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tlie knotls and crests situated at distances of 1,500 yards, 
and sometimes more, from the point to be protected, "WTien 
troops or baggage are moving along in column of route 
offering a favourable target for the enemy’s marksmanship, it 
is almost indispensable that the picquets should be 'so placed 
as to keep the tribesmen out of range of the column. In any 
case the picquets must make it absolutely certain that small 
hostile parties do not creep down clefts and gorges, and get 
close to the route with a view to sudden attack upon baggage 
or followers. As a rule a picquet would climb up to the knoll 
which it is to occupy with bayonets fixed, and in scattered 
formation so as not to present a target, and it should avoid 
showing up the sky-line towards the enemy, or indeed 
getting on the sky-line with regard to any point where foemen 


may posnbly be lurking. It is very important that the 
commander of a picquet should know when he is to quit his 
post, because as a general rule its withdrawal is the most difficult 
part of its task ; but as retreats and retirements will be dealt 
with later on, this point will be referred to then. 

In the case of convoys passing along a valley, the system 
of stationary picquets is almost invariably adopted. Oii a 
line of communications through mountainous country the 
picquets would usually be sent out from the post at either 
end of the march which the convoy is to undertake, meeting 
half way. In this case the country is generally well known 
and it may be assumed that the enemy’s enterprises will not 
be of a very determined Q^haracter. 

Eexnarlvs on When ill place of stationary picquets the flanking parties 
heights and march parallerto the force moving 
along the valley, it will generally be advisable for the leading 
party and the rear party to consist of relatively strong bodies, 
especially the latter which is particularly likely to be molested. 
Great care must be taken to keep touch between the parties, 
and to ensureHhat they keep ^approximately abreast of their 
proper points in the column. It cannot well be absolutely 
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laid down that either the column or the flanking paries are "" 
to set the pace. Practically, the column will move as fast as it 
can the advanced flanking pa.rties keep abreast of the head, 
and the rear flanking parties of the tail but it may turn out 
. that,. owing to ravines or rocks or to opposition on the part 
of, the enemy,, the flankers , cannot go fast enough, and then 
the. column must be checked. Of course if the rate of move- 
ment of the flanMng parties is faster than that of the columns, 

.■they must relax their pace. 

Before closing this question of crowning the heights in hill Oompariioa 
warfare— the occupation, of the commanding ground round 
camps and bivouacs is treated under the head of outposts in to 

, . . . . '*■ square 

Chapter XXVI — ^it is worth while pointing out that the formation, 
system is really very analogous to the square formation, which 
is adopted in very different terrain as a safeguard against the 
operations of a very different kind of enemy. In both we see 
the idea of all round defence, the need for which so seldom 
arises in the open field in regular warfare. In the one case 
resistance has to be offered to the enterprises of gangs of 
cut-throats against extended columns, in the other the sudden 
onslaught of hosts of reckless foemen has to be prepared for 
against a column which can be kept compact. The fighting 
formation in the one case is almost the antithesis of that 
the other, and yet both may bq said to originate from the same 
cause and both are peculiar to small wars. 

It has already been pointed out one of the chief difficulties Betirement a 
which the conditions of hill warfare create, is that the regular 
troops are so often obliged to undertake retrograde movements. 

The inconveniences which arise from this have been briefly operations 
referred to in an earlier paragraph, and the history of the Indian 
border wars proves how very serious they are. These retire- render them 

. as mfrequent 

meiits are often a disagreeable necessity. On the other hand as possible, 
it is to a certain extent within the power of the authorities 
controlling the conduct of operations imthe hills, «to reduce the 
number of occasions when withdrawals are imposed upon the 
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troops, and it is clearly most desirable to keep down this 
number to a minimum. 

It is often the case in hiU warfare — almost constantly on 
the Indian frontier — ^that the regular troops are called upon 
to advance into mountainous districts of which very little is 
known. An army of trained soldiers encumbered with all the 
transport and paraphernalia which it necessarily involves, 
cannot be launched into such terrain without its having been 
previously examined to a certain extent. It thus comes about 
that a reconnaissance is often the first step before any opera- 
tion is undertaken. Under cover of detachments, their*" 
strength varjdng according to circumstances, staff officers 
push ahead to see what there is to be seen and to report to their 
chief ; when, however, they have found out what they want, 
the force forming the reconnaissance has to return to the point 
whence it started — ^from the enemy’s point of view it 
retreats. Now as these reconnaissances cannot sometimes 
be dispensed with, and as the retirement which they involve 
is apt to be misconstrued by the hill-men, it seems very desir- 
able that such operations should as far as possible take the 
form of a surprise, that the information should be obtained 
after a rapid, sudden march, and that the troops should be 
back again in camp before the enemy has had time to collect. 
If the reconnaissance can be ^jarried out on these lines, the 
retirement may be unmolested and will not consequently 
appear to have the character of retreat in face of the foe. In 
view of the extraordimrily speedy movements of moun- 
taineers, of their system of beacons on the hill tops, and of 
their other modes of rapid communication, it is by no means 
easy to make a reconnaissance far into their territory and to 
get back before they can assemble. Still, %f it can be so arranged . 
it will probably save loss in men, and it will certainly save 
some momentary loss in prestige 

Then thete is the* question of detachments sent off on 
punitive expeditions against particular villages or clans. 
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IVlieii fcliese Imve performed their task they must generally o^'eets, in 
rejoin the main body^ and this' involves a local retirement. “ 

That the force detailed for such a purpose must withdraw 
eventually is of course imavoidable ; but it would seem to be 
a sound principle in these cases not to hurry over the opera- 
tion,.. ; but .to make the time spent on the operation as far as 
possible dependent upon the attitude of 'the people of the 
locality. To march into a valley early in the mornings over- 
come resistancej destroy dwellings,, burn .fodder and blow 
up towers, and then to retire in. the afternoon hotly pursued 
^by ail' infuriated .cominanity, does not intimidate truculent 
highlanders ; on the contrary they think that they have got ■ 
the best, of the transaction. On the other hand questions of 
supply, .and the exigencies of the general plan of campaign, ■ . ■ 
may not admit of the troops which constitute a minor expe- 
dition remaining detached for several days in some particular 
valley, merely for the purpose of proving to a petty clan that 
the regulars are in a dominant position. There are so many 
considerations to betaken into account that the only general 
rule on the subject that can be laid down is, that the operation 
should be concluded as deliberately as circumstances admit of, 
and that if practicable the force should not withdraw as long 
as the enemy shows any inclination to follow it up. 

Tlie operatioiis against the Mamund clan in 1897 are a case in point. 

The intervention of these Mamnnds in the Mohmund campaign was an un- 
expected as it was inconvenient. Occupying a side valley on Sir B. Blood’s 
line of communications from the borders of^the Moliniuiid country back 
towards Malakand, their sudden hostility was necessarily a source of some 
anxiety, and it was not loiogkvn that, owing to their numbers and to tlieir 
very warlike nature, these tribesmen were foes who recpiired to be taken 
very seriously.. . * 

A single brigade attem|)ted to crush the clan in a single day. The 
operation involved a march of some miles, the destruction of several villages, 
and then a return march to camp. The task proved to be altogether beyond 
the capabilities of the force within the time, and the troops suffered heavy 
losses. But by delilwrate methodical operatims ©xtendiig over several 
days the same force not very strongly reinforced, later on crushed all the 
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fight out of the Mamunds, finishing its little campaign in triumph in 
spite of the fact that the enemy was continually getting assistance from 
beyond the frontier, which coincided with the head of the valley. 

Another phase of hill warfare which brings up this ques- 
' tion of retirements is the case of hill crests or koials wMch 
may have been captured from the enemy, but which cannot 
easily be held owing to the exposure which the troops would 
suffer, or to want of food, or for some similar reason. The only 
thing that can be said on tliis point is that a victorious army 
should if possible pass the night upon the battle-field (unless, 
of course, it can advance beyond it), and that if practicable ,, ^ 
arrangements should be made beforehand with this in view. 
But events cannot always be foreseen, and it must be remem- 
bered that heights are constantly cleared of the enemy 
when the conditions of the case render their subsequent 
abandonment advisable, without the enemy necessarily 
re-occupying them. One hears a great deal from time to 
time about positions ” in hill warfare. But the fact is that 
almost every mountain crest becomes a position when the 
enemy occupies it, and that the crest is captured and cleared, 
not because it is a point of strategical or tactical importance, 
but because the enemy is there. Still when high ground has 
' been wrested from gatherings of hill-men it should not be 
abandoned at once, if it can be avoided : even if it can be held 
for a few hours the withdrawal from it will not appear to the 
enemy so much in the light of a retreat. 

In tills connection the twC actions of Dargai in 1897, wliicli attracted 
such attention at the time, may be instanced. The fii'st movement against 
the heights above Chagru Kotal from Shinawarri camp had been a recon- 
naissance in force to view the country, the main column approaching the 
Bargai position from its right rear (south-west) a,fter a most difficult march 
over unknown country, while a smaller force actuti;lly captured the heights by 
a frontal attack from the east before the main column came in sight. Strong 
reinforcements kept Joining the defeated tribesmen from the Khanki valley 
to the north, and, had it been decided to hold the heights, a whole brigade 
would probablyliave been required occupy a very isolated position, and 
one for the occupation of whicb,no preparations had been made. 
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The intended line of march of the field force was nortli-warclp^ovcr the p 
Chagra Kotal, east of the Dargai heights, down into the Khanki valkiy. 

Sir W. Lockhart, w’ell acquainted with Pathan methods of warfare, foresaw 
that the tribesmen who had come from the Khanki Talley \roiild withdraw 
as soon as they found the troops passing -their front and threatening tlieir 
line of retreat. But the troops on reaching the Chagru Kotal on the second 
day were lainched direct against the heights, and although this operation 
resulted in a very -gallant feat of arms .which'' excited general adiiiiratioii, 
it was not in accordance, with the design of the general in chief. 

■ Had it been foreseen tbat the enemy would gather in 
sneh force, on the Dargai heights after they had been abaii- 
.doned, ifc would. have been a matter of consideration whether 
all the risks and inconveniences attending their retention by 
an i.soIated body of troops ought or ought not to be incurred. 

Had the sequel been foreseen — a' -direct attack upon an 
e'xtraordmarily strong position which two days before had 
only been captured by a brilliant assault, when held in far 
less strength by an enemy threatened in rear — the position 
would no doubt have been held at all costs. But these sub- 
sequent events could not have been foreseen. The original 
operation was a reconnaissance. Reconnaissances are an un- 
fortunate necessity, a preliminary to the advance of an army 
into little known districts which cannot safely be dispensed 
with. As lias been pointed out in an earlier paragraph, 
reconnaissances in hill warfare very often involve the di>s- 
agreeable consequence of the (memy closing in on the rear of 
the troops when these withdraw on the completion of their 
task. If heights captured from the enemy w^ere always to 
be held as a matter of course for fear that they might be re- 
occupied by the hill-men, the whole army would soon be 
frittered' away in isoMed.. detachments posted on ground 
most inconveiiieiit from , the point of view of supply and 
water. ■■ -, . , 

There is one very impoi-tant point in manoeuvriiig in the TrcNjps twt tw 
hills which should not be lost sight of when the tribesmen 
are well armed, as is now so often the* case. Tfoops should ^*nemj’s fire, 
never — except when about to charge, at which time the 
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enemy’s* marksmansliip is certain to be erratic — collect into 
clusters and groups affording a favourable target for tJie lios- 
tile rifles. Whether advancing or retiring witMn range of 
the enemy’s musketry, formations should be loose and dis- 
persed. When casualties occur some men may, of course, 
have to get together to carry off the injured ; but under no 
other circumstances should compact bodies of men, however 
smal', come under steady fire of these hill-men who often make 
very good shooting as long as they are not flurried. This is in 
the main a question of infantry formations which will be 
dealt with later on in Chapter XXI, but it is well to 
emphasize the point here before dealing with various details 
of combat in hill warfare. 

I Attack has been already dealt within Chapter XII, and 
a few observations upon infantry formations in hilly country 
will be included in Chapter XXL But some general mat- 
ters in connecton with assaults on hill tribesmen may 
conveniently be touched upon here. 

Experience shows that in hill warfare the broad principle 
tliat the making of a good bag should be a principal aim in 
offensive tactics, when dealing with guerillas, is especially 
applicable. They are not easily caught, these mountaineers. 
Expert cragsmen, as nimble as goats among their declivities 
and boulders, knowing every cleft and every nullah, it 
is wonderful what mobility they possess. If their flanks or 
rear are threatened they disappear as if by magic. Unless 
detachments manage to get where they can pick off the 
fugitives as they bolt, the assailants find after their w^eary 
scramble up the hill sides that the bird has flown untouched, 
and they have to satisfy themselves with the empty honour 
of gaining: possession of a knoll or crest wliich is of no use 
to them. If possible, therefore, the flanks of hostile gather- 
ings should be turned by unseen parties of active men and 
picked shots.^ The elements of concealment are indispensable, 
and it must be remembereli that above all things the 
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cletachmeiitsmaMBgtlie detour do not ■' too soon sliow qiabove » 
the tribesmen nor in rear of them, otherwise the enemy will be 
of. For the same reason the frontal assault must not be pre- 
mature or the enemy will get away undamaged. This seems 
to be the»theory of attack in such operations, but quick eye 
for country, agihty, and experience are required to put the 
; theory, efiectiTely in practice. 

:It would be difficult to find a better example of the art The Ourllia 
of handling men on a small scale in attack against guerilla 
mountaineers, .than the scuffle wliich took place between 
* ^ Gurkha scouts ” under Lieutenant Lucas and the Chamkanis 
on some heights above Thati in 1897. 

There were 80 o! these scouts engagcO. On this particular occasion they 
were moving ratiicr ahead of one flank of the column operating against That i. 

When the enemy w-as observed in some force on high ground, they first had to 
scramble up some precipitous slopes. Then on approaching the crest they 
found in front of them three successive spurs, each one sangared and held 
by large bodies of tribesmen. Lieutenant Lucas waited until he saw 
the leading company of the fith Gurkhas coming up in support; then, 
telling ofi one half of his command on one flank to sw'eep the first lot of 
sangars with inde|_>endent fire, he himself led the other half from the other 
flank to cliarge this nearest position. To the wild delight of the Gurkhas 
the Gliamkanis, on seeing the little party rushing forward, stood up, fired a 
desultory volley and got their knives out. It looked as if there wms to be 
a scrimmage such as the scouts had been thirsting for. But the enemy 
could not stand the combination of approaching bayonets and of a withering 
fire, which the happy dispositions #adopted for attaek brought about. 

They wavered a moment and then fled, leaving behind them several 
dead to the credit of the firing half of the scout company. The two other 
s purs were cleared in the same W'ay, and finally, when the hill-men streamed 
away over the c est and across terraced fieldsj» below, the Gurkhas shot them 
down from above with deadly effect. Twenty or thirty of the enemy were 
killed and not a single scoiil was even wounded, for these Pathans are poor 
marksmen at a moving target, and their shooting goes to nothing when they 
feel that they are being got at. ^ 

In this capital little l)it of work the right principle of 
carrying out an attack on hill-men is very well illustrated. 

It was not merely a case of advancing %witii a rafh and dpmng 
the enemy out helter-skelter by^ a resolute offensive, but 
(8336) , • u 
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care was also taken to liave detachments, halted and well 
posted, ready to bring a damaging' mnsketry ike 'fe on 
the fugitives. The sangars were not merely cleared of their 
defenders ; the defenders were treated to a torrent of bullets 
as well just when they had to quit their cover. There were 
210 turning movements, no attempts to manoeuvre the hill- 
men out of their positions, they were tackled and in a military 
sense wiped out. 

Writers on tactics are always harping upon turning move- 
ments, and in some valuable papers which have appeared 
in India on MU warfare, there has been perhaps rather too 
much tendency to dwell upon their value. Quite uninten- 
tionaUy the idea has been conveyed to a certain extent, that 
when troops find tribesmen holding some spur or crest they 
are at once to begin working round the hostile flanks. This 
system should by no means be adopted as a matter of course — 
oil the contrary, it is wholly out of place except under given 
circumstances. If hostile parties are strongly posted and 
well covered, and if a direct attack on them will involve serious 
loss, then by all means should troops be sent to operate against 
their flanks and rear so as to turn them out. The detailing 
of small bodies to work unseen round the hostile flanks so as 
to reach points whence an elective musketry can be brought 
to bear on the enemy when driven out by direct attack, will 
always be a sound and wise arrangement. If a picquet has to 
occupy some knoU it must turn the enemy ofE the place by 
whatever means seem mo^t certain to achieve the obj ect . But 
under other circumstances turning movements do not pay in 
the long run. If it is merely intended to clear spurs and crests 
of tribal gatherings, artillery fire will often do the trick and 
save the infantry a climb ; but war carried on on these lines 
has few terrors for the guerilla mountaineer. The young 
men who do most of the fighting and who are generally the 
last to coilseat to negb-tiation^s being opened, do not worry 
over crumbling w'-atch, towers and burning byres, nor do the 
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siiHeriiigs of women and children greatly appeal to them ; 
but they do not like being killed and wounded any better 
than other people. The moral is obvious. 

Mountain guns can travel over very awkward country^ Moimiain 
and ill the disposition of mixed forces for attacks upon HU- favdry fn 
men this fact is not perhaps always quite sufficiently kept in 
view. The killing effect of artillery firing up at sangars from 
much lower ground is insignificant, although it may clear’the 
enemy out of his defences. If the guns are told off to remain 
down in the valley or on the lower spurs and to stick to theo- 
retically good ‘‘ artillery positions,” their real value is often 
entirely thrown away. They should, if possible, get* on to 
high ground so as to be able to play on the retreating enemy 
— of their mobility their own officers are the best judges ; 
and as long as the force is advancing their escort need rarely 
give grounds for any anxiety. In Chapter XXIV, which deals 
especially with artillery, the desirability of very forward 
tactics on the part of this arm in small wars is insisted upon; 
this principle is of paramomit importance in hill w^arfare, 
because portable guns cannot move rapidly like horse or 
field artillery, to make up for having been originally left too 
far back in the line of battle. 

. • 

Cavalry can of course do nothing on hill sides or in nar- 
row valleys ; but the terror •wHch horsemen inspire among 
mountaineers renders this arm particularly valuable whenever 
there is fairly level country witMn the area of a day’s opera- 
tions. If the other arms can drive ^he Mil-men on to ground 
where cavalry can work, troopers may be enabled to perform 
splendid service, and their presence in wide open valleys such , 

as are so often found jutting up into the mountains.^ will often 
afford most useful support to the flanks of troops moving along ^ ‘ ^ , 
the slopes. The services of the sowars during the operations 
in the Mamimd country in 1897 were extraordinarily effecrire, 
owing to the almost exaggerated idea which the .clan enter- 
tained of their capabilities. On the occasion when the village 
(8336) ^ ^ 
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- of Zagai was destroyed tlie enemy was, to start mtli, taken 
somewhat by surprise, but as soon as the designs of the force 
were detected the tribesmen hurried from adjoining valleys 
to participate in the fray ; those coming from the left had 
to ^ cross an open space held by some lancers, ^biit they 
would not face the music, and after a considerable delay they 
started to reach the vicinity of the \dllage by a long circuit 
round the hills, only arriving when the fight was over. Given 
practicable terrain, cavalry can be of immense service as an 
auxiliary to infantry and artillery even in hill warfare. The 
difficulty about cavalry is that its forage demands much 
transport, and that the resulting increase of the baggage train 
may not be justified by the few rare occasions on which the 
arm is likely to come into play. 

Eemarks on The destruction of villages is a task which i s so often imposed 

tionof upon regular troops in hill warfare that a few points -with 

Tillages. reference to this particular class of work may be included here. 

Although the habitations of the enemy are sometimes perched 
on crags and pinnacles, and are occasionally found clinging 
to steep declivities, they are as a rule constructed either on 
terraces or else down in the valleys, and owing to the topo- 
grapliical features of the country they will therefore generally 
. < be commanded by adjacent heights and spurs. If a strong 
force is available to deal with the village, it should have no 
difficulty in occupying the high ground and in keeping the 
enemy off. But if only a small body of troops be detailed 
for the enterprise, the occupation of surrounding spurs piay bo 
impracticable, and in that case the vrork of demolition will 
probably be carried out under considerable difficulties. 

Tijeworlc Mountain guns do not have much effect upon Pathan 

without a heavy expenditure of ammunition. If 
deliberately, the liouses are of wood they have earth piled on the roofs as 
a rule, and they will not burn unless holes are made in these. 
The demolition of towers, although an easy engineering 
i operation in itself, takes some little time. It is often very 
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difficult to find tlie stores of grain, &c., if tlie enemy has 
been expecting the visitation, and nnless tbese stores be dealt 
vitli the job is incomplete, 'The destruction of a vilage in fact 
cannot be efiected in a moment, and to ensure that the work 
shall be carried out thorouglily the parties charged with 
doing the damage require to undertake the task methodically 
and with deliberation; many of the dwellings of the Zakka 
Khels in the Waran ■ Valley, which- had been dealt with in 
November, 1897, were three weeks later found almost recon- 
structed.- ■ ■ ■ 

The first step towards ensuring that destruction may 
be effectual is to arrange that it shall if possible be carried 
out by the sappers and their assistants unmolested. Under 
a hot fire, and with the enemy perhaps inclined to threaten 
the line of retreat, working parties will almost inevitably 
fail to make a lasting impression upon the dwellings given 
■ over to them. Therefore unless the whole operation is to be 
carried out in strong force capable of brushing away resistance, 
it will be judicious to give to it the character of a surprise. 

When the principle of military execution ’’ was applied 
in deliberate fashion to the valley of the Mamunds, General 
Jeffreys, having only a small force at his disposal, always 
concealed his intentions ; the troops would march up the 
valley and would then suddenly turn off towards the locality 
selected for the visit, the consequence being that the place 
was in flames and its defences in ruins before the tribesmen 
could gather in any force to interfere. 

Assuming that the village about to be dealt with lies in a Principle of 
re-entrant in the hills, as is sq generally the case, and that it ^ 

is held by the enem;^ the best procedure will generally be to 
push forward troops on either flank to capture the spurs 
between wdiich it nestles. This is a case when guns can be 
used early in the fight, because it ii^ desirabl| to make sure 
of the spurs, even at the cost of simply driving off , the tribes- 
men (who will inevitably collect on the heights^ above tlie 
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tabitati&ns) instead of trying to tacMe them. Once tkese 
spnrs are occupied, tke enemy will almost for certain evacu- 
ate tte village, and come under cross fire from tlie troops 
wko have gained tlie high ground ; it will, moreover, be easy 
to keep hostile parties at a distance who might otherwise try 
to annoy the detachments engaged in destroying the place. 
The object being to destroy the village, other circumstances are 
made subservient to this object, and the guns can be used freely 
against the guerillas on the heights. Supposing the destruc- 
tion of the buildings to be only an item in a programme of 
general attack, a different procedure would of course be 
followed, inasmuch as the plan suggested here is not calcu- 
lated to cause much damage among the opposing personnel 
except those actually holding the village. 

In the Pathan country the presence of women and children 
in a village may be taken as a sure sign that the men belonging 
to it do not mean to fight. This fact need not of course 
influence the decision to destroy it. But, from the tactical 
point of view, it is useful to know hostile intentions, because 
there may be more than one place to be dealt with, and the 
enemy may mean fighting at one and not at another. 

It is well to remember that those hill-men who are detailed 
'to hurl down rocks and stones upon the troops, are as a general 
rule unarmed, or that at least they have no weapons of a 
formidable kind. To deal with them it is of course necessary 
to get level with, or above, them ; but it will generally be 
found that very small parties can do all that is required. 
Eoemen assembled at the head of a stone shoot are practically 
defenceless as long as the troops do not attempt to approach 
them from below. 

On level open ground the communication of orders rarely 
presents much difficulty; they can be rapidly conveyed by 
mounted men, and on. such terrain moreover, a force is 
generally in fairly com|fact formation. But in action against 
gneriUa mountaineers in their own country, mounted orderlies 
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cannot be used. In addition to'. tMs tbe regular trtops are » 
apt to be scattered in reiatiTely speaking smal parties over 
an extensive battle-field, tiie terrain being so broken that 
messengers on foot cannot traverse it at a very rapid pace. 
A MUy country favours signaUing of course, and tMs is always 
made free use of in operations in suck terrain ; but when tbe 
army engaged becomes broken up into very small units 
as is so often tbe case, tMs means of communication cannot 
be entirely relied upon, and its effective employment depends 
on conditions of weather and light, which may fail 

Mistakes as regards orders have frequently caused diffi- 
culty and loss in hill warfare, owing to isolated parties mis- 
understanding the intentions of the commander and marring 
Ms plans. And before suggesting how best to avoid such 
contretemfs two examples from the campaigns of 1897 on the 
Indian frontier may be given, showing what unfortunate 
results may attend the non-receipt or misconception of an 
order. 

Practically the last serious combat of the Tirah campaign ended in a 
disaster owing to this. A column had crossed the Shin Kamar kotal, and 
some of the troops had advanced a little way down the valley on the far or 
northern side. The route on either side of the kotal was overshadowed by 
hills on the flanks, the whole depression running north and ^ south. Th» 
enemy showed in considerable strength on the hill tops ; but there is every 
reason to believe that the return j<mrney would have been attended by no 
very serious fighting, had not a company, owing to some mistake which has 
never been quite explained, withdrawn from a knoll situated immediately 
west of the kotal and dominating it. This knoll was promptly seized by the 
enemy, and the retirement of the troops ^yond was so seriously jeopar- 
dized by Its loss that it became necessary to recapture it at ah costs from 
strong hostile bodies elated by an apparent success. The knoll was 
stormed; but there were many casualties, and the troops forming the 
rear guard thus found themselves encumbered with numbers* of wounded. 
In the final withdrawal f?om the knoll, the troops, hampered as they were 
by the w’-ounded, suffered further serious losses, and the rear guard was in 
the end only extricated with the utmost difficulty from its awkward 
situation. In this unfortunate affair five officers and 22 men were killed 
and many were wounded, amor^Hhe officers kilW %ei»g Iheutenant- 
Colonel Haughton, whose leadership in* the Tsexi Kandao retreat, men- 
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tioned on p. 224, and on other occasions during tlie campaign, bad been 
the admiration of ail. 

The first attempt to cow the Mamunds has been referred to in an earlier 
paragraph. The day’s fighting is remarkable for the number of lessons in 
the art of mountain warfare which it teaches, and one of its most memorable 
incidents was the unfortunate result which attended the non-deliYery of an 
order to a certain company at the proper time. After having been heavily 
engaged for some hours the brigade retired, keeping the enemy at a respectful 
distance at most points. But a Sikh company on the extreme right had 
pushed high up into the hills, and before the order to withdraw eventually 
reached it, it had become completely isolated and was being hard pressed 
by very superior numbers. To extricate it the Guides had to ton back, 
and it only reached the foot of the hills towards dusk with both officers 
wounded and short of ammunition, having had a desperate scuffle. It ^ 
was largely due to this contretemps that the whole brigade was benighted 
and that, while most of it regained camp in detachments, some troops were 
cut ofi and remained in a situation of much danger till past midnight. 

It is obviously important to devise, if possible, some 
method of avoiding such imfoxtunate occurrences ; but this is 
not easy. The ordinary precautions tending to ensure the 
correct transmission of messages should of course be ob- 
served — messages should be written down, should if practi- 
cable be sent twice by distinct orderlies, should be clear and 
concise ; if the receiver of a message is in any doubt as to 
its meaning he should if possible refer back to the sender, 
and so oh. But all these precautions may fail under the 
difficult conditions which are likely to arise in a tussle with 
hill-men on awkward ground, and therefore it seems most 
desirable that the officers, should be informed of the inten- 
tions of their chief at tlfe outset, and that before executing 
any change of plan, sufficient time should be allowed to 
elapse to ensure that outlying detachments shall have learnt 
what is going to be done. Especially is it important that the 
whole force should be aware of the alteration in the direction 
which the operations are to take, when a retirement is to 
commence ; orders to distant parties must be despatched in 
ample time to reach them before the withdrawal begins, 
otherwise small bodies of tr(5bps in close contact with the enemy 
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may be left ia the lurch just at the most critical moment-. 

Signalling is of course invaluable in 'these. circurastanceSj and 
signallers should, if practicable, accompany' every detachment 
sent off independently for any purpose. ' 

In the above-mentioned .affair with' the Mamunds a great l«ipcn‘twice 
deal of loss was caused by the force being benighted. This 
brings us to a matter of great importance in hill warfare. 

It maybe laid down as a fundamental rule of conduct that the 
day’s operations, whether they take the form of an attack 
or of a march, should be so devised as to' ensure that the troops 
’" shall if possible reach their bivouac by sundown. This 
cannot, of course, always be arranged. It is often a matter 
of mere conjecture how long a march will take, although 
it has been laid down in an earlier paragraph that marches 
should be very short. On the occasion of the first visit to 
Dwatoi from Maidan in the Tirah campaign, although the 
distance was only seven miles, the rear guard did not reach 
its destination till evening on the day after the march co- 
menced, and it was out all night in the defile. The opposition 
met on the road may be very determined, and may cause 
unexpected delay to the whole force. Circumstances may 
render it compulsory to move a certain distance before » 
halting, whether this entails being out after dark or not. On 
several occasions in the froiftier campaigas of 1897, when 
troops and transports failed to reach their destination before 
nightfall, being overtaken by darkness while still on the 
march, their being thus beniglTted was unavoidabk^. 

But it wms not always unavoidable, and no lesson is more 
clearly taught by the experiences of those operations than 
that such belated movements of troops or transport are 
fraught with the gravest dangers. 

In the darkness the enemy is enabled by superior know- 
ledge of the country to work round the flanks and to get to 
close quarters. The column Becomes split into fragments. 
Detachments lose their way, Tmiia|^ort drivers become terror- 
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strickea and can no longer be controlled. The difficulties of 
the route increase a hundredfold, and it is impossible to send 
orders or to maintain a tactical control. Such being the 
consequences when troops are benighted while on the move 
in HU warfare, it is obvious that when practicable the day’s 
work should be calculated on the basis that it shall be com- 
pleted within the hours of daylight, whatever the operation 
may be. , , 

The withdrawal over the Tseri Kandao Pass, already 
referred to on p. 224 and elsewhere, was one of those cases 
where the movement could not have been concluded before, 
dark under any circumstances if the enemy gave trouble, 
the distance being about eight miles. On that occasion the 
goal was the great encampment of three of the four brigade 
forming the field force, and it was desirable, if possible, to 
reach this haven of refuge and to complete the transfer from 
the Waran valley to Maidan in a single day. But the reMt 
proved that it would have been better to take two days. 
When a route is fairly well known and the rate of march can be 
calculated with approximate accuracy, there seems to be little 
excuse for sending off transport in such quantities or at such 
an hour as to risk its being benighted, either wholly or in part. 

When the Tirah field force crossed the Arhanga Pass 
from the Mastura into the B^ra valley, nearly the whole of 
the baggage had to be left behind temporarily. The route 
was difficult, and the subsequent movement of the great mass 
of transport in single filg was necessarily a slow and laborious 
operation. On two successive nights transport was still on 
the road after dark and 11,000 rounds^' and over 500 Hts were 
in consequence lost. The tribesmen had not recovered from 
the effects of the Sempagha fight and did not seriously molest 
the transport in the darkness ; but it is clear that at that early 
period of the campaign the importance of avoiding these night 
movements was not fidly realised, and that, what is now con- 
sidered one of the fundarg^ental principles of conducting these 
kind of operations, was not appreciated. 
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Still, in spite of the' -best laid plans, it must soiletimes C5urae to be 
occur that the whole of a force, or.' its transport, or its rear tFoo}ra^^^^ 
guard, may fail to reach its ' destination before nightfall, and teniglited. 
the question arises how, under such circumstances, it should 
act. The^ answer to this seems to be plain, and is, indeed, 
mitten down with unmistakable directness in the records of 
the frontier campaigns, of 1897. Troops about to be benighted 
must make up their minds to stop out till morning breaks, 
and they should prepare for this before darkness actually sets 
in. WMle it is still light some position should be selected where 
^the force can be concentrated on ground favourable for 
defence, where the transport, if there be any, can be parked 
under proper protection, and where the best can be made of 
what cannot fail to be an awkward situation. The decision 
must be come to in good time, so that dispositions may be 
completed before the darkness closes in ; the cold and exposure 
of a night in the open without great coats, &c., must be 
faced, in preference to the perils of continuing the movement 
after sundown. Of course this rule only holds good in presence 
of an active enemy and in a country where the troops are 
liable to be scattered and taken at a disadvantage. A com- 
pact column on favourable ground has not much to fear from 
ordinary hill-men at night or at any other time, and at night ' 
the enemy’s sniping from a disfeince is not very damaging. 

It happened on more than one occasion in Tirah that a An early 
rear guard was left to its own devices at nightfall ; the main fr:HveTafc^as* 
body of the force moved on and rs^ached camp practically mtendea 

: ^ X X V' 01 

unmolested, while the troops who had borne tne burden and action witen 
heat of the day had to choose between remaining out till 
morning or straggling on as best they could. Further on, in 
dealing with retiremer?ts and rear guards, the importance of 
the main body making its pace conform to that of the 
rear guard will be pointed out,, as it has already been pointed 
out in Chapter XI?, But, although tiiis principle need not 
perhaps be carried so far as to maka it an axiom that because 
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tlie rear guard is benighted the main body must stop out all 
night alsOj it should be carried so far as to ensure that towards 
eveiiing the whole force should know what is going to happen^ 
and that the commander of the rear guard and his subordinates 
shall learn in good time what is to be the further programnie. 
‘VlTien heawy losses occurred at night in the Indian hill warfare 
of 1897, it almost always arose owing to misunderstandings, or 
owing to the fact that the approach of darkness was not taken 
into account at an early enough hour to allow of special 
arrangements being made. 

Officers of mountain artillery have, with good reason, a 
strong objection to being caught by the darkness while on 
the move, or to spending the night in any position where the 
enemy can creep up close under cover. The mules get shot, 
and in any case the guns are of very little use in such 
circumstances. G-uns must therefore, if possible, be sent on 
in sufficient time to reach the destination, provided of course 
that they will find supporting troops when they get there. 

McCaskill’s brigade marching down the Khaibar in 1841, when Afghani- 
stan was being eyacnated, was belated in the defile. The Afridis fired into 
the long column from the heights, and rushing doym at one point captured 
two guns, after causing heavy loss to the detachments when taken at a dis- 
advantage. The guns were afterwards recovered, as the enemy made no 
attempt to drag them off. ' 

The first day^s bout with the Mamnnds, in 1897, marked as it was through- 
out by dramatic incidents, supplies no more remai-kabie picture than that of 
the four guns of JSTo. 8 Bengal Mountain Battery, which passed the night at 
the village of Bilot. With ^ half regiment of Sikhs and 30 sappers they 
were making their way back to camp, when an order came for them to halt 
and to cover the retirement of the Guides, who, after rescuing the isolated 
Sikh company as narrated on p. 31,2, could be heard fighting their way 
steadily back to camp on one flank. At this juncture a sudden tropical 
storm stopped th6 fighting and threw everythifi^ into confusion. Only the 
artillery and sapi>ers received the order with reference to the Guides ; this 
little party got to Bilot, where after the weather cleared firing was resumed 
and matters assumed a most critical aspect. Most fortunately a dozen of 
the Buffs turneti up by accident, arid their magazine rifles x)robably saved 
the guns. For these before lo;ng were firing case shot at 20 yards range. 
Both office^rs were wounded, the other having been killed in the afternoon. 
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Haiij’ of the detauiiJtiient md of the mules were hit, and the of tlio • 

wliolc party was such as to cause the gravest anxiety, when, after several 
hours and In the nick of time, two Sikh companies aiTivecl. As a con- 
sequence of this nocturnal combat two of the guns were practically pot out 
of action till the casualties could be replaced. 

Before »maMng a few obserTations on tlie conduct of Ksampleg of 
Bioveiiients by night in presence of an aggressive enemy, beTlghttT^ 
when for some reason or other the troops have not been able 
to halt in good time and to take up a good position, some 
examples of halting, and of not halting, will be of interest. 

All are taken from the Tirah campaign. 

* ' When Liout.-Colonel Haii gh ton, who was eonitnanding the rear guard on 
the first move to Dwatoi mentioned on p. 313, perceived that owing to the 
extraordinary difficulties of the road he could not get through before dark, 
he halted the baggage, parked it on suitable ground, piequeted the hills all 
round, and passed the night on the road in security. 

All the way down the Bara valley the Afridis continually iiressctl on the 
rear guard. On the last day but one of the marc-h to Barkai , G eiieral West ma - 
cotGs brigade was heavily engaged all day covering the baggage and trans- 
port ; this was in great confusion, the drivers being demoralized with terror 
and cold, and the valley presenting extraordinary difficulties to movenieji^ of 
any kind. The enemy was roughly handled several times during the day, 
but, coming on with a boldness not shown before, was evidently inspire:] with 
the dread that the loot might after all escape. Towards dusk there wt*ro 
still two miles to bo traversed, and General Westmacot-t then took up [Josit ion 
on a ridge for the night. The tribesmen committed themselves to an attaek, 
which was pushed home with desperate bravery, but they were vcpulscfl at 
all points with heavy loss. Not a mule or a follower was cut off, and wdiat 
may be looked upon as^ the last serious fight in Tirah proper, ended in a 
notable,, triumph for the regular forces. 

Two days earlier, when the other brigade had brought up the rear, it 
had also been found impossible for the rear guard to get in before dark — 
the affair has already been mentioned on p. ?75. Towards evening it was 
gradually outflanked ; but the enemy was not in strong force, and the guiiB 
proved of great assistance till they were obliged to push on to camp two 
miles distant for fear of being benighted. Between the tail of the rear 
guard and the camp the river ran in an awkward ravine, and' the route 
passed through what vsras Atypical military defile. Through a misiiiider- 
standing between the brigades the flanks had not been picqiioted. The 
consecpience was that desperate efforts had to be made to induce the followers, 
w'ho were benumbed wdth cold, were utterly exhausted and "^ere temfied out 
of their wits to push on to camp. “*111 the meantime the enemy got In 
between the tail of the rear guard, now existing of soveral companies, 
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and tlie^'eamp. The transport and drivers suffered appreciable losses, 
which, howe%’er, turned out afterwards to have been less serious than W£is 
at first supposed. 

But while this was going on Major Downman with the rearmost troops 
had occupied the buildings where he passed the night in complete security, 
practically unmolested and within sight of the camp. The difficulty had 
oecuiTed q^uite close to the picquets around the bivouac of the division. It is 
absolutely impossible to keep transport in such a situation from straggling 
and from becopoing more or less unmanageable when the darkness closes in, 
and considering that the heights had not been crowned, it seems fortunate 
that the losses in the followers and animals were not much heavier than they 
actually were. 

Before quitting Haidan Tirah, Sir W. Lockhart visited the Chamkani 
and Massuzai country to th« west of Tirah, and General Gaselee’s brigade was'' ^ 
sent out in advance to open the road. Although opposition was not very 
determined the coimtry proved exceedingly difficult, and it Tras foreseen 
early that the whole brigade could not get over the pass which had to be 
crossed, before dark. General Gaselee therefore sent part of his brigade on, 
kept part of it in the pass itself, and left the baggage -well protected at the 
foot of the pass. He thus spent the night with his force in three distinct 
detachments, each detachment, however, being able to take care.«of itself. 
An attack was made on the baggage during the night, which repulsed 
wit® loss. 

These incidents seem to point out clearly the course which 
should generally be pursued. When a force is on the move an 
understanding should be arrived at as to the intended pro- 
cedure before dusk actually descends. This affects not merely 
that part of the force which is about to be benighted, but it 
also affects other parts which have reached, or which are close 
to, their destination. If the rearmost detachments of the force 
are in difficulties in the late afternoon and cannot get in before 
night, they should be reinforced betimes and should be halted 
on fa'^ curable ground. It is far better for the force to be 
broken up into detachments which, even if isolated, are well 
posted, than for part of it to be drifting along in the darkness, 
encumbered mth an ever-growing crov?d of helpless w'ouiided 
officers and men who cannot be abandoned, and at the mercy 
of savage cut-throats who can attack it from all sides, 
the Assuming] however, a body of troops to be benighted on 
night, 2:oad and to be unable; owing to care of transport or some 
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snehi reason, to halt in any defensive position where it can 
keep the enemy at bay, the great point .seems to be to keep the 
troops in compact bodies prepared .to assume the offensive 
when an opportunity offers.,. When it is dark the enemy 
cannot sed to aim except at very close ranges, and if the 
troops are of good cheer and make occasional rushes with 
the bayonet, the wary foe will keep at a respectful distance. 
Mullahs should if possible be avoided,. they are very dangerous 
if the heights on either side are not picqueted. But, above ali 
things, there must be no straggling. on the part of the men, 

* *or they will almost inevitably be cut up; The disaster to part 
of the Morthamptonshire Regiment in retiring after the first 
reconnaissance to Saran Sar iii Tirah, an account of which is 
given at the end of the chapter, occurred, as will be seen, while 
they were retiring through a shallow steep-sided nullah in 
the dusk w^hile the rearmost companies were hampered fay 
many woimded. The party of the Dorsets which came to grief 
during the Tseri Kandao retirement, mentioned on p. 225, 
seems to have moved in two separate bodies, one of which was 
brought in almost intact, while the other got into a nullah 
where the men appear to have become separated and to have 
been cut up singly or in small groups. To show the import- ^ 
aiice of the light question, it may be mentioned that the rear 
guard in this remarkable Tserh Kandao affair spent the night 
in two separate parties in buildings some little distance 
apart, but that lierit. -Colonel Haughton was careful to take 
his party over to join the other one before it was light enough 
for the enemy to fire accurately. The advantage of keeping 
in groups during a night march is well shown by the following 
incident, which occurred during the night move of baggage 
over the Arhanga Pass^ referred to on p. 314. 

Some Afridis had eoaeealed themselves on roofs of houses close to the 
road, and suddenly Jumped off them ^ the cohvoy passec^ and got among 
the mule drivers. Lance-corporal Simpson of the Queen’s had collated 
13 men, and was moving with these in a compact party with bayonets fixed. 
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Some oC chc enemy tried to rash this little body, but they were bayoneted 
or shot. The N.G.O. then took his men a little way up the hill side and tired 
volleys into the raiders ; these tried to get above him, but he again moved 
a little way up the slope and fired steady volleys. The moral effect of 
ilio cool, intrepid conduct of this little party under its young leader was 
invaluable to tlie rest of the escort, for it is not the Pathan’s game to run 
miuccessary risks on a night foray. To find a party with fixed bayonets 
when he expects solitary individuals is an unpleasant surprise, but io be 
greeted with steady volleys at such short range that even in the dark they 
may prove deadly, quenches his thirst for plimder effectually. 

Inasmuch as the dangers of straggling and of small parties 
getting into nullahs and ra\dnes and falling into ambushes, are 
appreciable by day as well as by night, and inasmuch as sonic, 
of the points drawn attention to above in reference to night 
work are really applicable to all hours of the day, it will 
not be out of place before proceeding further to quote 
some remarks made by Sir W. Lockhart to the Northamptons 
and Doisets, in Tirah, in commending them for their 
conduct under most untoward circumstances. We must 
remember,” he said, “ thatwe are opposed to perhaps the 
best skirmishers and the best natural shots in the world, and 
that the country they inhabit is the most difficult on the face 
of the globe. The enemy’s strength lies in Ms thorough know^- 
ledge of the ground, wliich enables him to watch all our 
movements unperceived and to take advantage of every 
height and every ravine. Oiy: strength, on the other hand, 
lies in our discipline, controlled fire, and mutual support; 
our weakness is our ignorance of the country and the conse- 
quent tendency of small bodies to straggle and to get detached. 
The moral of all this is that careful touch must be main- 
tained, and that if by mischance "^small parties do find 
themselves alone they should, as much as possible, stick to 
the open and shun ravines and broken ground, where they 
must fight at a disadvantage and run every risk of being 
ambuscaded.” 

The regiments which are looking towards the border 


troops^ highlands from the Panjab plains, know all this by experience 
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and by trailifcioiL Tlie youngster wlio marches for tlie first enjoy ia tisb 
time into the mountains has often heard it from the 
decked out with many medals in his company ; the subaltern 
has been told it by bis seniors. The Sikhs, the Gurkhas, 
the Dogras and the Panjabis know full well that what is 
practised' in camps of exercise in the IsTorth West Provinces 
or the Deccan, is designed to meet conditions totally different 
from warfare in the hills. On the threshold of the border 
highlands they shed their text-hook tactics as it were a gar- 
ment. Filing among the ravines and gorges, and scrambling 
over the crags and mountain crests, they adapt themselves at 
' once to the conditions of the conflict, and the stealtliiest 
Zakka Kehl or Orukzai knows that these native regiments of 
the Sirkar are not to be trifled with. But with British troops 
ifc is different. Battalions find themselves suddenly engaged 
on operations of a neiv and uncanny kind, the like of which 
often not one single individual in the corps has before experi- 
enced. So it comes about that when in a tight place neither 
officers nor- men know instinctively what to do, they break up 
into groups, some group goes astray, loses its Avay, gets into a 
cul de saC) and, endeavouring to save its dead and wounded, 
is wiped out coolly and methodically by a not very superior 
body of the enemy not nearly so well armed or so brave as» 
are the victims. Happily, the peculiar tactics which hiU 
warfare demands, and with v4ich native regiments, seasoned 
by many a border scuffle are well acquainted, are now being 
practised when opportunity offers in time of peace, and the 
petty disasters which so greatly s'^^elled the lists of casual- • 

ties in Tirah and whi^h cloud the records of that great cam- 
paign, ought not to recur in the future. 

The principle inculcated by Sir W. Lockhart that small Danger of 
parties should keep clear of ravines and broken ground when rltmXunlf ss 
possible, does not apply only to detachments. It holds good 
equally in the case of large bodies of men, unless the crests 
and knolls dominating the rhvinea and depressions m the 
( 8336 ) ' 
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^ broken ground baye been picqueted. The plan of crowning 
the heights is just as applicable to a shallow nullah as to a 
great depression in the mountains. The topographical under- 
features of any valley in the hills presents alternating spurs 
and ra\dnes more or less accentuated. At first sight it might 
appear that the ravine would present a safer line of move- 
ment than the spur, because the former offers better cover; 
and it is no doubt generally the case in advancing to the 
attack that the ravine would be the preferable route. But 
when in difficulties, or when the object is to get from point to 
point with as little loss as possible, the spur will almost 
always be the line to take, and troops experienced in hill 
warfare are well aware of this. The case of Saran Sar quoted 
further on illustrates this principle well, and it will be found 
in studying the movements of regiments which have seen 
much service in the hills, that they are always on the spurs 
when they are retiring or otherwise in an awkward situation. 

It is interesting to call to mind that the closing scene of the disastrous 
retreat from Kabul in 1840 gave evidence that the survivors, a mere handful 
of officers and of men of the horse artillery and the 44tli Eegiment, in their 
last hour recognized instinctively that the ravine was no place for them* 
They were in a depression parleying with the emissaries of Akbar Edian, 
the tribesmen gathering in thi’eatening array on the heights around them, 
' when somehow fire opened. They made a rush for it, cleft a path for them- 
% selves up a hill side through their astonished foemen, and seized a knoll 

where they fought it out to the bitter ^d with stones and steel. 

Value of This final effort of a doomed remnant showed not only 

at^k when gallant party realized the value of ground, but that 

tiyops get into the terrible experiences of the march through the Afghan 
defiles with the crests on either hand swarming with GHlzai 
tribesmen^ had not stamped crut the spirit of attack which 
is the fundamental principle of conducting warfare against 
irregulars. In operations against guerilla hill-men this great 
principle must never be forgotten. When the worst comes 
to the worst,ra hold cmslauglit may save the situation. A 
single straggler lost in tbg darkness may save himself if he 
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rushes in with Ms hayonet.: A small party with a charge 
and a shout may hunt away the hostile swarm wHch has 
hemmed it in. ^And tHs is one reason why a nullah is so 
dangerous, because the sides , may be so steep that it is 
impossible to assume the offensive, and because in any case 
the slopes will break the force of a rush. 

StiU, it would be a mistake to suppose that it is only the 
regular troops who get caught in such places. Gurkhas and 
other soldiers versed in the art of hill warfare manage occa- 
sionally to trap the wariest of mountaineers. At setting 
' snares, devising ambuscades and work of that kind, some of 
the native corps on the Panjab frontier are quite a match for 
the guerillas whom they have to deal with ; and there is no 
reason why British soldiers, supplied as they always are with 
a goodly proportion of officers who are keen and iDractical 
sportsmen, should not acquit themselves satisfactorily as 
guerillas if they only got the practice. The following two 
incidents which occurred in Tirah, are worth quoting in this 
coimection : — 

When the first column sent clown the defile from Maidan to Bwatoi was 
returning, the rear guard consisting of 36th Sikhs was somewhat pressed 
and several casualties occurred. Some ponies were sent back 1*0 help the 
wounded along ; but, at a narrow place in the ravine, a number of Afridis 
scrambled down the rocky sides hoping to capture these, heing^' apparently 
unaware that the rear guard was close by, coming up the gorge. A party 
of Sikhs managed by a skilful movement to get round above the enemy, and 
down into the ravine beyond. The looters were fairly trapped. Precipi- 
tous walls of rock shut them in on two sidesf egress up or down the gorge 
was barred by the 36th, and the Sikhs dealt with them wfith the bayonet. 

On another occasion some? Zakka Khels made a bold attempt to out off 
the taxi of a convoy proceeding back^ from Maidan towards the Arlianga 
Pass. A company of Madras sappers working not far from ’"the spot, 
hurried to extricate the convey, and in doing so drove the enemy up the valley 
towards the pass where some companies of the Oordons happened to be. 
One company of the highlanders hastened down each of the two s pirns flanking 
the ravine- The Afridis were almost surrounded, and lost about 40 mem 
having only accounted for one soldier a»Ml lor four followers the convoy. 

It will be observed that on both these oceasio'iis the 
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tribesnieli came to grief in an attempt to loot ; and it should 
always be remembered in dealing with such antagonists, that 
cunning as they are, nimble, resourceful, and acute, they have 
human weaknesses. They are thieves by nature, and are by 
profession accustomed to harry villages, to rob and murder 
travellers, and to cut off traders. They have a passion for 
plunder, and sometimes forget their caution in efforts to 
acquire it. Just as the Abyssinians rushed down from the 
heights at Arogee in hope of loot, and suffered for it as 
narrated on p. 233, so the wily mountaineers will sometimes 
make a blunder and pay the penalty of greed. It is a point , 
worth noting, in view of luring such opponents into ambus- 
cades and of catching them at a disadvantage among the 
baggage animals when they rush out from their Mding places 
to effect a capture. 

Early in tliis chapter it has been pointed out how one of the 
greatest difficulties under which the regular forces labour in 
t)rpical hill warfare, is that owing to unavoidable circum- 
stances portions of the force employed are so often obliged to 
retire for various causes. As already demonstrated these 
retirements are often misconstrued by the enemy into con- 
fessions of defeat. It is not the unfortunate moral effect of 
these withdrawals alone, however, that makes them so objec- 
tionable, but also the fact tti^t they at times place regular 
troops in positions of great perplexity and peril, and that they 
involve perhaps the most difficult operations which trained 
soldiers are ever called upon to undertake in conflict with 
irregular forces. 

In Chapter XIV the question of retreats has been already 
dealt with, and most of th^ points laid stress on therein 
apifly to the conditions of guerilla* hill warfare. It is 
necessary to draw attention, however, to the fact that rear- 
guards have a very important and often most difficult 
part to plajrin the Hills whmhever way the army is going, 
whether it be advancing or retiring ; because mountaineers 
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are generally fully alive to' tlie fact that detacliinelits 
drawing before them, as a rear-guard mustj are tactically in a 
disadvantageous' situation. , In discussing withdrawals and 
retirements and rear-guards it must be understood that these 
are not necessarily the movements ■ of the tail of a retreating 
army. At the same, time it stands to reason that troops 
covering the actual retreat of a column, are more likely to 
get into difficulties than troops who are merely protecting 
the rear of an advancing army, because in the one case the 
enemy has the moral advantage and not in the other. 

The broad principle enunciated in Oliapter XIV that 
retirements should be conducted deliberately and that rear- 
guards as a whole must withdraw slowly maintaining a bold 
front, holds good in hill warfare. In operations of this par- 
ticular nature, the enemy is to the full as eager and zealous 
in pursuit as is found to be the case in campaigns against 
irregular warriors of other kinds ; hill-men are indeed 
especially noted for their energy and skill when following up 
retiring troops. The importance of keeping touch in a retiring 
column, and of the main body as a general rule adapting its 
pace to that of the rear-guard in conducting a withdrawal in 
face of guerilla highlanders— points already emphasized in 
Chapter XIV — can scarcely be overrated. That a bold 
counter-attack will often prove the best wajmut of a difSciilty 
has been proved over and over again in liill warfare. But 
there are certain other respects in which rear guard operations 
in mountainous country present abnormal features. 

In the first place, experience proves that hill-men are 
exceptionally persistent in pursuit. As a rule an unci\4]ized 
foe is desperately in earnesl when the regular troops first 
begin to fall back, ‘'and this first phase of a retirement is, 
therefore, its most critical time ; but the history of small 
wars shows, on the other hand, that an army once fairly 
lamiched in retreat is not ordinarily followed* up with much 
obstinacy by savage warriors, , Thisj however, is not the case 
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I ^ wlieii trained. soMers are opposed to mountaineers fight- 

ing in defence of their hearths and homes. We have only 
to look back to the melancholy story of the retreat from 
Kabul to find an example of a formidable body of troops of all 
arms being harassed and dogged during its retirement for 
many days by ever growing swarms of hill-men, whom even 
the love of loot and the attractions of a rich harvest of plunder 
‘ ill the wake of the withdrawing army, failed to draw of! from 

; the trail. Moreover it is very generally che case that in 

T mountain warfare the retirements and rear-guard affairs are 

I .. limited to a single march and to a single day’s work, so that the 

I ; enemy hardly has time to weary of the game of hovering around 

I the hindmost detachments until these reach a place of safety. 

IjXlie fact that Early in this chapter, tlie disinclination of liill-men to 
|!is generalij attack up hill was referred to, they like having their oppo- 
|,dowii Ml tells below them, and their whole attitude is governed bv 

i regulars. this question of relative levels. A moment’s consideration 
; shows that when troops have to retire in hill warfare, they will 

generally be retiring down hill with the enemy above them or 

I f. easily able to get above them. Mountaineers stick to the crests 

' and spurs wliile they can. The regular army marches and 

y encamps on the low ground. Thus while the troops generally 

-attack ascending, they also generally retire descending. 
Even if a force be retiring up a valley, the picquets on the 
flanks will be moving down hilf to join the column, and the 
enemy pursuing these will have the command. 

" " This is one reason why the tiibesmen of the Indian frontier 

are so formidable in pursuit. They are enjoying not only 
the moral advantage derived from tiro regulars retreating 
III before them, but also the, in their opinion, very great 

II material advantage of being above thcjr opponents and of 
being able to charge down on these when they fall back. 

II Before breech-loading rifles penetrated into the border 

I ], valleys, riishes^down hill sword in hand were a very favourite 

^ manoeuvre on the part df most Pathan clans. These onslaughts 
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^ Mve rarely : been attempted of. late years upon regalar troops * 
wlio are adyaneing, but this national .mode of figliting is not 
forgotten wlien the soldiers turn their backs. 

In Chapter XIV it was laid down that retirements should Advisability 
as a whole be conducted slowly and deliberately But this startTnd^^ 
does not always altogether hold good in hill warfare, at least moje^ 

. , ' " . . - _ , T t "f • . f. meat afc 0rst 

at the commencement of a withdrawal. Indeed it is often wbenretiriBg* 

expedient to withdraw in the first instance i?ery rapidly, 

because by doing so a good deal of ground may be coverod 

before the enemy perceives what is going on. The nature of 

* the country is of assistance to the regular troops in this. 

On open ground a withdrawal is perceived at once, the enemy 

follows up without delay, and any precipitate movement 

of the retiring force encourages him to desperate eSort 

which detachments in motion may not be able efiectually to 

cope with. In broken intersected country, on the other hand, 

even the very watchful tribesmen may lose touch of what 

is going on, and a smart retreat of the troops nearest them 

may come upon them as a complete surprise. But even in 

hill warfare quick withdrawals of this kind are only admissible 

just at the start with the idea of giving opponents the slip 

for a moment. Later on the withdrawal must, as a whole ^ 

be conducted as deliberately as in the case of retreUt in open 

country, # 

Retreats and rear-guard operations in mountainous 
country when the hostile forces consist of guerilla warriors 
who know the country, who can easily outpace the troops, 
and who possess the warlike instincts rarely wanting in the 
hillman, involve so much diflficulty and danger, that the broad 
rule which really governs the ’^ole conduct of small wars and 
which may be summeS up in fight the enemy wherever you 
get the chance ” hardly applies to them. On the contrary, 
the rear guard should sneak ofi unmolested if it can. When 
a force is retiring through mountain defiles the most able leader- 
ship, and the most admirable conduct of the rank and file, will 
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hardly present the enemy from having the best of it if there be 
a close pursuit. The retiring ‘force suffers in prestige in any 
case, and in spite of superior armainentj of cohesion, and of 
courage, the balance of probability is in favour of its having 
more casualties in its ranks than occur amongst its antagonists. 
Therefore the intention to fall back should be concealed to 
the last moment — unless of course it is hoped to lure the 
enemy into some rash action. 

Should the army have been advancing, and should it 
become necessary during the day’s operations to withdraw 
again, it is very important, supposing the enemy to be in force 
and inclined for fight, that the troops shall achieve some dis- 
tinct success before turning to go back. To approach a hostile 
position and to then retire without attacking it, is sure to 
bring down the enemy in force with the possible sequel of a 
harassing and dangerous pursuit. If it can safely be attempted 
and if there be sufficient time, the enemy should be beaten 
fiirst, and then the troops may be able to withdraw without very 
serious molestation ; at any rate the enemy will, after having 
been roughly handled, give them a wide berth for an hour or 
two, and will probably only follow them up at a respectful 
'^distance. ^ Lieut.-Colonel Pollock in his “ Notes on Hill War- 
fare,” quotes the action of Shah Alam Kaghza, in the 
Waziristan operations of 188f, in proof of this, and his 
account of what occurred may be given here. 

** The 1st Sikhs advanced up a spur covered with oak jungle, so thick 
that it w'as diificult to see more than ten yards off. About half way up they 
halted and the two half companies were ordered to lie down, fix bayonets 
and load. Suddenly a charge was made on them, the enemy appearing about 
ten yards off. The fire they received s^nt them back, but the officer instead 
of allowing bis men to get out of hand, pursued tjjein steadily up hill, halt- 
ing to re-form every now and then. This was a wise precaution as if the 
men had got out of hand and rxished up the hill, a rush of Waziris might 
have swept through them. As it wa3, at each hill the Waziris tried to rush 
the companies,^ but did^ not succeed. . . . After the charge 

we heard the general's bugle seunding our regimental call and the retire. 

Colonel Price, who was a vei7’*hble officer and quite understood the situa- 
tioUi refus^ to obey the order, he waus aware'^that if we retired through 
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the thick scrub before the Waziris were beaten, the result would Imvc been * 
a heavy loss in men, so, instead, he drove them over the range and we halted 
for some time, and then retired without a shot being fired at us.” 

In a case like this there must be always some difficulty 
ill changing from moyement forwards into movement back- 
wards, and it will generally be best to halt some time and to 
make sure that all ont-lying detachments know exactly what 
they are to do. The intention of retiring should be con- 
cealed to the last moment, and it will perhaps be possible to 
get a good start of the enemy before he realizes that the 
^ ’’troops are turning back. Sounding the retire ” on the bugle 
will rarely be a wise procedure, especially on the Indian frontier 
where the bugle calls are known to the tribesmen. Nothing 
should be left undone in the way of deceiving the enemy 
by actual manoeuvre and by spreading false reports. 

When General ’Weslmacoti’s force ’which had moved down from Bagli 
to Bwatoi in Tirah to reconnoitre the route, turned back after a day’s stay 
at Bwatoi, it got a clear start of the AMdis. The enemy had not expected 
that this withdrawal would take place. From the nature of the ground 
round Bwatoi, the drawing in of the picquets and moving off of the baggage 
could hardly have been effected without loss, had the tribesmen been on the 
alert and had they known the direction of the intended march. 

When the details of conducting a retirement in the hills Details o£ 
come to be considered it becomes manifest how extremely diffi- opS^ons. 
cult such an operation may p?ove to he. Except when it is 
a case of withdrawal from a captured position, or of the 
marching out of a portion of a force from an encampment 
wliich remains in occupation of other troops, the conditions 
will generally be that ^ the column has detachments out on 
knolls and spurs in the direction where the enemy is, and 
that, as it moves ofi, these detachments have gradually to be 
withdrawn to other positions. These retirements of picquets 
cannot always be effected without casualties. 

The retreat of a picquet in face^ of active determined Withdrawal 

of pictf ttofcs* 

tribesmen who are on the waten to catch it at a disadvantage 
wheii it quits its position, is" a 'd®date operation^ requiring 
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" ner've aM judgment. It may be assumed that its 'commander 
has noted Ms surroundings and decided on Ms course of 
action in good time in view of tbe contingency of recall, and 
it is most important that he shall have selected a good route 
and shall have informed Ms subordinates beforehand of the 
point where the next halt is to be. When the moment comes 
to retire, the bulk of the picquet should if possible slip off un- 
observed by the enemy, 'while' a few especially active men 
remain beMnd to keep the opponents occupied and, should 
these perceive what is going forward, to hold them in check. 
The withdrawal should be in driblets, care being taken not to 
stand up before starting lest it attract attention, and in the 
meantime the files left heMnd should extend quietly so as to 
lead the enemy to tMnk'that the full muster is still in posi- 
tion. As soon as the main body of the picquet has taken 
up its new position the men left behind hurry off to join tMs, 
covered by its fire and taking care not to mask this fire; 
practically the little party has to run for all it is worth, but 
it does not in reality incur so much danger as might be sup- 
posed, because irregular warriors are bad shots at a moving 
target, especially when they are excited and are rusMng for- 
ward themselves. The re-united picquet should fixe a few 
"" steady volleys and it should if possible make a pause before 
retiring again on the same principle. The men must avoid 
getting into clusters wMle on the move, otherwise they may 
give their antagonists a good target to fire at. 

Sometimes one picquet will cover the retirement of 
another, and if the ground be favourable and if all concerned 

■ are experienced in such operations, the system of one line of 
picquets Retiring through ano1:her will work to perfection. 
Considerable losses may moreover be infficted on the enemy by 
cross fire if he presses forward too eagerly to occupy aban- 
doned positions. The great principle to be observed of course 
is that parties actually huxrykig off shall have their retreat 
covered by the fire of other parties which are halted in favourable 
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positions, and wHcli can therefore aim steadily. ^If by 
mischance a man, is wounded .and has to be carried ofi by his 
comrades, the, situation , becomes very nasty, because it in- 
voIycs a little cluster of - men for the enemy to aim at ; the 
steady fire^of a few files from some secure position however has 
a wonderful effect in keeping back guerilla antagonists, for 
these, however bloodthirsty they may be, generally ha’ve a 
rooted aversion to exposing themselves to really dangerous fire. 
It is when isolated detachments retire with no support to 
cover the movement, that the regular troops get into difficnh 
ties and that ever-increasing swarms of clansmen get in 
among them and commit havoc. If it can be arranged for 
picquets to retire down parallel spurs, they will be able to 
afford each other very effective support ; the enemy will take 
good care not to attempt a move down the ravine between them 
and thus each picquet will have one of its flanks secured. 

If a picquet be overlooked from higher ground and if in 
consequence it be impossible for part of it to slip away unnoticed 
by the enemy, the best plan may be for the whole of it to retire 
simultaneously and to make a rush for the next position 
decided upon. Such a movement, if there be no covering 
picquet to maintain fire upon the enemy, is undoubtedly 
dangerous. But if tribesmen perceive that a detachment is 
withdrawing in driblets, they will make great efforts to oufe- 
flank its position and to make the retreat of the few men left 
to the last a most perilous undertaking ; then, if some of this 
rearmost party get hit, the whole of it may be sacrificed. In 
the event of casualties occurring, the best plan will often be 
to deliver a counter-attack or to make a show of delivering 
a counter-attack, and the wounded should if possible be carried 
back along a line w^ell commanded by the fire of the covering 
detachments. It is a great point to keep the enemy from 
getting so close to the wounded as to be allowed an easy shot 
into the little groups which collect, and' a heavy independent 
fire should be maintained by the coveHng detachments upon 
% 
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points wiere the enemy may be gathering, so as to disconcert 
the hostile aim. 

Above all things is it necessary that, once the retreat is in 
fall swing, successive withdrawals in face of an active pursuit 
should be carried out with deliberation as a whole, and that 
picquets, or portions of picquets, acting as covering detach- 
ments to parties falling back, should fire steadily and accurately. 
The enemy soon takes note of it should the fire be at all wild 
and acts accordingly, he becomes more and more venture- 
some and may finally try a rush. As long as these guerilla 
warriors can be induced to stick to their skulking tactics and 
to shun the open, they cannot get to close quarters with the 
rearmost parties while these are actually on the move, and 
that in itself is a great point gained. 

: Importance Ohviously it IS most important that commanders of 
; neirest^tL and of detachments fa contact with the enemy 

; enemy getting should get timely notice of an fatend.ed retirement, otherwise 
! oflntendcT^ ’^^ey may lose touch with their supports,, or they may be 
? retirement, compelled to conduct their own retreat with a rapidity not 
^ in consonance with the requirements of the case. Owing to the 

difficulties apt to arise fa transmission of messages, much 
; ^ judgment is required on the part of the commander of the 

retiring force, and of the conamanders of isolated detachments. 
There is greater danger of some party or parties getting into 
difficulties when an action is abruptly broken off and an imme- 
diate withdrawal ordered, than when the force is retiring after 
a halt where there has been plenty of time for communication 
and Where the troops nearest to the^enemy have had oppor- 
tunity for noting their surroundings. Detachments fa close 
proximity to the foe cannot simply turn round and move off, 
arrangements must have been made ifi advance, while on the 
inove they must be covered by other detachments or they 
are sure to come to grief. 

Direction fo ' In letirifig, picquets andf detached parties should follow 

by the Ifaes of the spurs m far as possible,” they should avoid 

picq^uets. ^ 
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ravines unless these are swept hy-: the fire of other ^letach- 
ments, and it is of course essential that they should take a 
line in general conformity with the direction followed by the 
force. The disastrous consequences'- of disregarding these 
rules are exemplified by the following unfortunate incident 
which occurred during the Tirah campaign. 

A reconnaissance was being made by tlie Knrrum movable column up the 
long Karmana defile into the Chamkani country. No opposition was 
encountered in advance ; but when the retirement commenced, the tribes- 
men collected in some force and adopted their usual harassing tactics ; they 
were however kept in check without great difficulty, A pieqiiet of the 
"•Kapurthala infantry which had been detached to hold a fianking spur, 
however, met with disaster. It was ordered to withdraw at the proper time 
and it received the message, but instead of descending obliquely rearward 
into the valley and joining the rear guard, the commander and most of the 
men made an attempt to strike the valley higher up wuth the idea of par- 
ticipating in the skirmish which was going on. The party got into difficult 
ground and came in contact with the enemy higher up than where the 
rear guard was— they in fact missed connection with it and thus became 
isolated. They found themselves, moreover, in an awkward side ravine 
and the tribesmen quickly clo^d the ends of this, The upshot w^as that 
they were eventually shot down to a man. 

Experience shows that if the pursuers are roughly Pursatt often 
handled at any point, the fate of those slain by the troops 
rarely fails to exercise a most wholesome restraining ^ 
fiuence on the remainder, at least for a time. It is most hankiei at 
important to bear this in mind because a sudden counter- 
attack when there happens to be a chance of inflicting loss 
on the enemy, or a happily conceived ambuscade, or a feint 
by which the wary hill-men are induced to expose themselves, 
may stave oS pursuit for the nonce and may even stop it 
altogether. 

The slaughter caused 4>y the fire of the 15th Sikhs upon the Zikka 
Khels when these charged out on them on the Tseri Kandab kotal, as 
narrated on p. 224, was so great that, after it, the rear guard was able to 
withdraw to the foot of the hills unmolested. The rear guard, indeed, 
would probably have reached camn without^ further Ic^s, but for night 
closing in and giving the foe fresh heart. 
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On the occasion of the second reconnaissance to Saraii Sar, in Tirali, 
the scouts of the 3rd Gurkhas covered the retirement, while the regiment 
itself took up a position some way lower down and to a flank. The scouts, 
by prearrangement, suddenly fled down the hill. They were promptly 
followed by the enemy, vrho thus came imder cross fire from the regiment. 
As a result of the ruse the tribesxnen suffered so severely that tl|ey kept at a 
safe distance for the rest of the day. The fate of the little party of Afridis, 
which was trapped during the retirement from Dwatoi to Bagh, as men- 
tioned on p. 323, had the effect of taking all the sting out of the pursuit. 

The check may often be merely temporary. It is never 
safe to assume that, because by some deft stroke the hill-men 
have been caught at a disadvantage, have been punished and 
have apparently drawn ofi, that they have really abandoned 
the idea of harassing the retirement altogether. The effect will 
frequently be — as happened at Tseri Kandao — ^to induce the 
enemy to creep round the flanks taking care to give the 
troops a wide berth, and to attempt an ambuscade or to 
devote attention to stragglers. Still, when in a difficulty, it 
may greatly reheve the troops to choke off the pursuers even 
for a few minutes, and no opportunity should be lost of doing 
so. It is extraordinary how swarms of hill-men gathering 
round a detachment of troops which is recreating and is 
apparently in peril of annihilation, will give way if this 
suddenly assumes the offensive. While some of the party 
advance boldly with bayonets fixed, the remainder may be 
able to remove the wounded considerable distance and to 
take up a good position for covering the retirement of those 
who have turned on the enemy. 

The vaiue of a counter-attack is demonstrated by the following incident, 
as related by Lieutenant Winston Churchill, flis graphic account of the 
earlier part of the withdrawal of these two companies of the, 35tli Sikhs 
being unfortimately too long to reproduce. 

“ The rclirenient continued. Five or six timgs the two companies, now 
concentrated, endeavoured to stand. Each time the tribesmen pressed 
round both flanks. They had. the whole advantage of groimd, and com- 
manded as w'ell as outflanked the Sildia. At length the bottom of the spur 
was reached, andj^he remainder of th^two companies turned to bay in the 
nullah with fixed bayonets. ^The tribesmen came on impetuously, but 
stopped 30 yards away, howling, '^firing and waving their swords. 
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** Ho troops were in siglit except cm caralry , wlio could be Been retiring , 
in loose sqngwiroii eolnmn- . . ... The Sikhs, who numbered perhaps 60, 
were hard pressed and fired without effect. Then some one — who it was is 
uncertain — ordered the bugle to sound the ■ charge.’ The shrill notes 
rang out not once, but a dozen times. Everyone began to shout. The 
officers waved their sw^ords frantically. Then the Sikhs commenced to move 
slowdy forwaM towards the enemy, cheering. It was a supreme moment. 

The tribesmen turned and began to retreat. Instantly the soldiers opened a 
steady fire, shooting down their late persecutors with savage energy.” 

B is tardly necessary to say thafc nullahs should be Bavines to be 
avoided during a retirement, unless commanding points on 
either side have been picqueted. No straggling should 
^ allowed, and constant watch must be kept on the flanks, spi ci-fily 
especially if the rear guard be covering the withdrawal of a 
baggage column. In following the line of a valley, as is so 
often the case when a force withdraws, the dangerous points 
for the baggage are where minor ravines and gorges debouch 
into the main one. Even if the height-s are effectively crowned, 
parties of marauders can often get down these subsidiary 
defiles unseen, and can rush out to cut up followers, to throw 
animals into confusion, and even to overwhelm small groups of 
soldiers. These junctions should be held till the rear guard 
comes up, or at least till it is close at hand ; the troops for the 
purpose drop off from the main body as it marches along. It is 
especially important to take this precaution in case th^ heights 
have not been picqueted, as may sometimes he the case owing 
to their inaccessibility or to there not being sufficient men for 
the purpose. When it is a case of protecting a baggage column, 
the parties to hold the junctions should take up position 
before the transport reaches the place, i.e., they should be 
detached from troops in advance of the baggage column. 

When retiring over unknown ground in the hills it is Mcraabe 
very important to sen^S on trustworthy men to reconnoitre t^^nTthe 
the ground, and to prevent any possibility of the force getting 
into a eul de sac or being brought up short by a precipice, country. 
lieutenant-Colonel Pollock, in'* Notes on Hiil Warfare,’^ 
mentions the following occurrence*: ^^Some years ^o, in 
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retiring from the crest of the Kohat Pass, a body of men, 
not knowing the way, ynoved straight down the MU, The 
Afridis saw their mistake at once and pressed them back 
on to the precipice below them, and I tMnk about forty men 
were shot or fell over it.’’ Had the picquet of the Kapur- 
thala Sikhs, referred to on p. 333, observed tMs "precaution 
of sending men ahead, they would probably not have got into 
the defile where they eventually perished. 

Finally, in withdrawals and retreats in MU warfare, it is 
impossible to insist too strongly upon the necessity of touch 
being kept between the front and rear, and upon the recog- 
nition by all concerned that it is the duty of the leading 
troops to support the rear guard, just as it is the duty of the 
main body of the rear guard to support the picquets and detach- 
ments wMch are in immediate contact with the enemy. On no 
account must the units at the head of the column press on, 
leaving those in rear to look after themselves as best they can. 
The following paragraph of a memorandum issued by Sir W. 
Lockhart, while stationed at Maidan in Tirah, may be quoted 
on tMs subject : Under no circumstances whatever should 
any of the troops return to camp without direct orders from 
the officer commanding the force engaged until the successful 
withdrawal of the whole force is assured, for if the troops in 
the firont or in advanced positions have reason to tMnk that 
they are not supported in reUr, and will not be backed up 
till they have passed through the lines covering their with- 
drawal, they naturally are apt to lose heart and heavy loss 
or disaster may result.” 

The theory of a rear-guard’s duty, in European warfare is 
that it must protect the rest of the army from attack, that it 
must keep the enemy at bay at all hazards so as to give the 
force the retreat of wMch it is covering plenty of time to get 
away, and that, if it achieves tMs object the fact of its being 
as a fighting body wiped out of existence is quite in accord- 
ance with the fitness pf things, however regrettable it may 
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be. Tbat these conditions .do not apply to small^wars in* 
general has already been pointed out in Chapter XII^ and 
in no nature of small war are they so wholly inapplicable as 
in the case of conflict with guerilla warriors in a mountaiiious 
theatre o:^ operations. 

Few armies, ancient or modern, have not been able to 
point to some page in their history, where the devotion of a 
■few brave men remaining behind after a lost battle has kept 
the foe at bay for a season, and has saved their comrades 
from destruction. There is a glamour about these rear-guard 
^ -exploits scarcely to be found in any other operation of war. 
But in struggles with guerilla mountaineers there rarely is 
any scope for them. Campaigning against such antagonists 
a rear-guard could scarcely sacrifice itself if it wished to, 
because it takes two to make a fight and the average Pathan 
has no fancy for the risks involved in closing in upon a body 
of determined soldiers and in annihilating them. On the 
contrary, if the rear-guard halts and shows an inclination 
to battle on to the bitter end where it stands, the hillman 
promptly slips round its flanks and harries the main body or 
the baggage, whichever may be most convenient. Just 
the same result will be brought about should the main body 
push on regardless of the rear -guard ; for the enemy will ' 
detect that there is a gap with lightning rapidity, and will 
get between the rear-guard and what it is trying to cover, k 
column in retreat should as it were resemble a snake 
or lizard, which feels any pressure on its tail along the whole 
length of its body ; and the only means of approximating to 
this is to ensure that constant touch be kept from front to 
rear — not from rear to front.* Of course this applies not 
only to the column a whole, but also to the rear-guard 
itself. The main body of the rear-guard should regalate its 
pace by that of its outermost detachments. 

Moreover, as a general rul^, the force whifji is retiring 
is doing so for its own convenience. ' Not only is it usually 
( 8336 ) 
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.more thm a matcii for the enemy in a stand-up fight, but it 
is so much stronger that, so long as it advances or stands still, 
the foe shuns all contact "with it. Only when it turns to 
withdraw do the tribesmen pluck up courage to harass the 
hindmost troops, because they know that these have a difii- 
cult task to perform and that, relatively to the strength 
of the force, , they are not numerous. . Therefore the whole of . 
the troops, if possible, or at least a considerable portion of 
them, should be kept w^ell in hand and ready to support the 
rear-guard if the enemy becomes too bold. To be able to 
do this rapidly and effectively, a .gap must on no account be 
allowed to occur in the retiring column, otherwise the reinforce- 
ments will not be at hand when they may be wanted. 

Of course the conditions differ considerably according as 
the retiring force is, or is not, accompanied by its baggage. 
A column sent out on reconnaissance for the day has clearly 
a great advantage over a body of troops which is moving with 
all its impedimenta from one place to another. In the latter 
case there will almost inevitably be a string of baggage animals, 
extending over a considerable distance and offering a great 
extent of flank to the enterprises of a guerilla foe. To lay 
down what should be the order of march of a column which is 
"retiring accompanied by its transport, the first point to be 
considered is whether the flanks of the line of march have 
been secured by picqueting the heights. Supposing the 
flanks to have been so secured independently of the force 
itself, a very small advanced guard would head the column, 
followed by the transport with a small escort, which would 
move as rapidly as possible ; then would come the main 
body, but this would regulate- its pace by that of the rear 
guard, not of the baggage, the defence of which would be 
in the hands of its own escort. On the other hand, if the 
column has to secure its own flanks by detaching picquets 
as it moves ^ong, the^advanc^ed guard must be of sufficient 
strength to he able to "perform this task. In any case, 
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however j the proper place for the main body — those tloops not’ 
required for picqueting the flanks, or for actual rear guard 
duties — ^is behind the transport, not in front of it. The only 
exception to this is when the rear guard is obviously capable | 

of beating off any possible attack. The story told on p. 175 i 

of what occurred in the Bara valley, on the occasion when ' 

Major Downman and his little force were out aff night, illus- 
trates this. 

Awkward as is the problem of conducting a retirement 
through difficult mountainous country, pursued by a^le, 
resolute, guerilla warriors who thoroughly know the ground, 
it is after all, like every other military operation, a question 
of adapting manoeuvres to the special circumstances of the 
case. Certain rules must be observed, certain precautiom 
must be taken, a certain amount of skill must be displayed 
in handling the troops, otherwise the force will suffer serious 
loss and may even meet with terrible disaster. But the 
regulars enjoy at least this one great advantage — ^they know 
almost for certain that it is when they fall back that the tug 
of war begins, they know what they have to look for, and they 
can make preparations accordingly. 

Up to the present, Mil warfare has been in the main con- Eemarfe oa 
sidered in this chapter as taking place in theatres of 
where the mountain sides are bare of forest growth. But^i^Hs. 
operations often take place in valleys and on spurs and 
crests, where the whole country is clothed with undergrowth 
and trees. At first sight it would appear that when 
such topographical features present themselves, they must 
add greatly to the difficulties of the regular army. But 
in reality tMs is not necessarily the case. The tribesmen 
of the Himalayas and other ranges around the outskirts of 
the Indian empire do not seem to practise the plan of cutting 
down trees on the MU sides, and launching them on the 
heads of the soldiery, wMch the Tyrolese found so effectual. 

For other reasons bush or forests qn'^the slopes rather &vomr 
the troops than otherwise. 

(8336) ^ 2 
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" la tie next chapter bash warfare will be considered, and 
it must be admitted that it is sometimes hard to draw the 
line where hill warfare ends and where bush warfare begins. 
Forests, especially if there be undergrowth, undoubtedly help 
to cloak the movements of guerillas. Large bodies, of moun- 
taineers may be able to move imseen along a pine-clad hill- 
side, where they would have shrapnel bursting about their 
ears were there no trees to conceal them. But, on the other 
hand, the cover makes it far more difficult for the enemy to 
know exactly what the troops are doing, and tribesmen, who 
have such a wholesome horror of having their retreat cut by . 
, their antagonists, do not like to be in ignorance on such 
points. Moreover trees interfere with sniping — when the 
slopes are overgrown it is almost always more difficult to see 
the bottom of the valley from the heights, than when they 
are bare. Of course much depends upon the nature of the 
foliage. Trees of the pine class on steep declivities generally 
take the form of a long stem with a tuft on the top, and 
afiord little cover ; bushes and scrub, on the other hand, grant 
almost complete protection from view. The case quoted on 
p. 328 of the 1st Sikhs and the Waziris, shows how close hill- 
men can lie if there is jungle on the slopes. When the Afridis 
made the Inal onslaught on General Westmacott s rear-guard, 
mentioned on p. 317, they crept up to the troops concealed 
by undergrowth. It is interesting to note that, on the only 
occasion during the Tirah campaign where the tribesmen 
adopted the traditional Pathan tactics of a downhill charge 
of swordsmen — at Tseri Kandao, the Zakka Khels who 
made the attempt had gathered under shelter of a wood, 
and it was from the cover of this that they dashed out upon 
the troops. ^ 

In marching through mountainous country, where the 
• ' hills are covered with dense forests, flankers must be station- 
ary. They capmot keep^a proper look-out and at the same time 
traverse such difficult "ground. But in such terrain the 
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stationary picqnets need not be pushed out m far "to the* 

; , flanks., as, would be the case were \ the slopes bare of trees, 
and ;being 'thus nearer to support they need not be numerically 
so strong, as o.n opener ground. , . The enemy to do much harm 
is obliged .to get quite close to the column, and, that being 
sOj.very, small p.arties' of 'troops, .being less easily observed 
than .larger detachments, afiord a good chance of deahng 
drastically with attempted hostile ambuscades. The progress 
of a coluimi is always slow in hilly country, but when the 
. whole district is covered with a.lmost impenetrable under- 
' growth, its rate of march is dependent upon the rapidity witli 
which, a way can be cut through the tluckets ; operations in 
such country present rather the features of typical bush 
warfare than of hill warfare, and can best be considered under 
the former heading. 

In the Lushai comitry it has always been a favourite plan Stockades, 
of the enemy to place stockades on the MU sides, flanking 
the expected line of advance of the troops. Such works 
should if possible be surprised from above, special troops 
being detached for the purpose as soon as the existence of 
one of them is detected. In those districts of the Mglilaiids 
around the Indian frontier which are overgrown with forests,^ 
it has generally been found that stockades replace sangars. 

The attack of stockades is sometimes an awdovard task and 
their presence is sure to delay the general advance of a force, 
but, in spite of this, it is safe to say that the construction of 
defence works by the enemy in almost any form is upon the 
whole advantageous tp the troops. Defence works ofief'an 
objective ; and even if the defenders suSer no great loss, the 
fact of their evacuating fortifications which have been 
carefully prepared tells against them. ® ‘ La morale est pour les 
trois quarts, le reste est pen de chose” is especially applicable 
in guerilla warfare. , 

Before concluding fchis chapter it will not 3e out of place Xte first 3*e- 
to give a short account of a typicid day s combat in the Mis, to Sa»n te 
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in Tirali as ai illii^ratiag the difficulties that unexpectedly arise, and 
affords noteworthy examples of the contretemfs which 
may occur in such affairs in spite of the utmost foresight 
and of the most judicious dispositions. No better example 
could be found than the first reconnaissance to Saran Sar in 
Tirah, memorable for the losses sustained by a part of the 
Northampton Eegiment and for the devotion shown by 
officers and men under most adverse circumstances. 

General Westmacott had at liis disposal for this reconnaissance the 
Northamptons, the Corsets, the 15th Sikhs, the 36th Sikhs, a Sapper com- 
pany, and two batteries. The object of the operation was to visit and 
examine a pass over the hills by which a track, much used by the Afridis, led 
eastwards out of the basin of Maidan. Although it is impossible on so small 
a scale to portray the intricacies of the terrain, especially w'here the 
abrupter slopes meet the comparatively level parts of the valley, the sketch 
facing p. 344 will give a general idea of the lie of the ground. 

To Saran Sar Kotal from camp was about five miles ; to the foot of 
the hills was about three. The force started about 7-30 a.m., the 
disposition of the troops for the advance being that the Corsets should move 
on the left covering that Sank, the 36th Sikhs on the right, and the North- 
amptons in the centre generally along the line of the well marked track. 
The 15th Sikhs and sappers were to remain in reserve with the batteries, 
one of which was brought into action on the rounded hill, marked A in the 
sketch, the other a little further back. 

It will be observed that a nullah runs along the north side of this hill 
^ A, and that this is followed for some distance by the track. Some of the 
Northamptona advancing up this were fired upon at an early stage ; but 
the resistance was not determined at a^y point in the centre, and the regi- 
ment worked its way steadily up towards the kotal. The 36th for the most 
' part followed in support, as it was soon seen that no opposition would be 

; met with on the right. On the left, however, the Corsets found themselves 

; confronted by rugged, awkward slopes covered in places with trees ; the hill 

sides here were cut into by deep ravines, and besides making very slow pro- 
gress the companies worked off rather to their left and lost touch with 
the centre — so much so that the ieft^flank of the Northamptons caused 
General Westmacott considerable anxiety at one time. It was found most 
difficult to communicate with the Corsets or to-*3ee what they were doing 
from the centre, and some UTorthamptons had to be especially detached to 
watch that side. However, the summit was eventually gained at li a.m. 
practically without loss, and a halt was made for purposes of survey and 
observation. #5 ^ 

As Sir W. Lockhart wished to see the ground himself, the withdrawal 
did not commence till 2 p.h., which allowed about four hours of daylight 
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to get back to cajiip — longer than it bad taken the troops to reach the kotal. * 
General Westinacott arranged that the Dorsets, who had not advanced far up 
the slo|>es, were to keep on their own side— the right flank in retreat The 
Slith Sikhs were to guard the left- flank soad to act in support in the centre. 
The Korthamptoiis. formed the rear guard. ■ 

Five companies, of the .IsTorthamptons on the left were to hold their 
ground, w'hile the other three, more to the right, withdrew ; this move- 
ment was carried out successfully ■ without a shot being fired. Then the 
five began to withdraw and. the tactical genius of the tribesmen at once dis- 
played itself. Four of the companies retired without the enemy showing 
any sign of activity, but as the rearmost one crossed an open space it was 
suddenly assailed by a flanking volley from a wooded spur to the north. 
Several casualties occurred and considerable difficulty was found in covering 
•* ^ its retirement. General Westmacott at once ordered the 36tii Sikhs to 
reascend and help the Horthamptons. After that the retirement to the dip 
cast of the hill A was carried out most successfully and was completed by 
about 5.30 I’.M., the casualties at that hoiur not being much more heavy 
than is almost inevitable in such an operation. 

The clay’s fighting seemed to be almost over. The troops wxre practi- 
cally at the foot of the slopes. The enemy was evidently in some strength 
among the woods to the north, but was very unlikely to pursue clear 
of the hills. It w^as getting dark, so, all the wounded being reported safe, 
(jenerak Westmacott sent off the batteries and ordered the retirement 
to continue, the 36th on the left, Dorsets on the right and Northamptons in 
the centre, each regiment having practically to look after itself, as when 
niglit iiegins to fall any general control or supervision becomes impossible. 
The 36th Sikhs, who were the last to move off, took the route round the east 
and south of hill A ; but the Northamptons, retiring round its other side, un- 
fortunately descended into the akeady mentioned nullah, and, the Afrklisp 
at once perceiving the error, began to hurry down side gullies to reap the 
benefit of it. 

This nullah is a comparatively shallow depression, but it follows a 
most intricate and tortuous course, its sides arc very stee|3 — precipitous in 
places — and it is joined on either side by numerous minor ravines of similar 
character. Offering as it did the shortest road to camp, with an easy track 
along it convenient for marching by and for conveying wounded along, 
liaving, moreover, been traversed by part of the regiment in the morning, it is 
not unnaiui.'ai that troops, -who inexperienced in the i)ecuiiarities of 

Indian mountam warfai'e, should have selected a gully for their ihie of retreat 
without picqiieting its flanSis. The enemy with characteristic cunning waited 
till the advanced companies had passed on and till the troops on either 
flank were well on their w'ay towards cami>. Then the Afridis suddenly 
opened fire from the precipitous banks on to th<5 rear companies, md the^ at 
once became encumbered with wouSbded. Desperately %itust«l m they 
were, they retreated slowly down the au%h*^ making what reply they could 
to the hostile musketry bid engaged chiefly in carrying along their wounded, 
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^ of whom the number swelled each moment. Fortunately some com- 
panies of the 36th Sikhs and some Dorsets, ordered back in haste, came 
to the rescue and helped to extricate the Northampton rear-guard. But 
about 2O9 including two officers, had been killed, and over 20 had been 
wounded in the fatal nullah before the regiment got clear of it. 

This reconnaissance is singnlarly instructive as an illustration of hill 
warfare with stealthy guerillas fox foe. In the first place it illustrates the 
difficulty of control over troops launched into the hills in this class of fighting ; 
the Dorsets were practically lost to the force, at a time .when their absence 
might have been most inconvenient. A regiment saturated with Indian 
frontier tactics would probably have advanced more rapidly and have 
kept touch with the centre almost instinctively ; but what comes natural 
to a battalion well versed in this peculiar kind of warfare, can only be learnt 
from experience by infantry which has not enjoyed this advantage, iinlesb 
a special training has been adopted beforehand on suitable ground. Had 
tiie wooded spurs north of the track up to the kotai been thoroughly cleared 
by the regiment on the flank, the Northamptons might not have suffered 
so much when the retreat commenced, and the retirement to the vicinity 
of the fatal niillali would probably have been completed long before dark. 
The prompt appearance of the 36th Sikhs when the rear guard found itself 
checked on the summit, show's the value of making the retirement of the 
main body dependent upon the pace of the troops as the tail of the column. 
The delay in starting on the return journey was unfortunate as it tinned out ; 
but the retirement was virtually completed before dark and, had it not been 
for the unfortunate route taken by the Northamptons at the last moment, 
the regiments composing the column, having no transport to protect, would 
have had little to fear from the Afridis once they w^re clear of the hill sides. 

The dangers of a nullah, unless the crests on either hand are picqiieted, 
-are vividly exemplified by what haj)pened to the rearmost detachments of 
the Northamptons. The troops on the flanks did not safeguard the knolls 
close in Immediately overhanging the ^depression, which should therefore 
have been held by the regiment itself when it followed this route. It is 
doubtful if the growing darkness seriously aggravated the situation — the 
bad light must have told against the accuracy of the hostile fire ; but by 
daylight the evil plight of the detachments in the nullah would at once have 
been observed by the other troops. The winding course of the gulley made 
communication between front and rear most difficult ; still the imperative 
necessity of touch being kept between head and tail of a column in 
retreat, is demonstrated by the fact that companies of the regiment for 
a time tramped stolidly on towards camp in ignorance of the tragedy being 
enacted a few hundred yards in rear, where their comrades were fighting 
for their lives and fighting for the lives of others unable to defend 
themselves. Finally, the defj manceuvres of the tribesmen, their astuteness 
in restraining thw fire till it was botffid to tell, and the instinctive grasp of 
the tactical situation shown liy^the promptitude with which these semi' 
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savages, scattered all over tli© MU sides, swooped down upon the troops ^ 
when these fell into a snare, bear signal testimony to the gentiiiiely war-iike 
character of the borderland Pathan. 

Before ^ quitting tlie subject of MU Warfare it is necessary Seouts. 
to say a word on trained scouts. The idea of specialists in 
any form is distasteful to many ; and it is no doubt in the 
highest degree desirable that the soldier should be a jack-of- 
ali-trades. But is tMs ' possible ? 

The idea of trained infantry scouts working on foot in 
advance of the firing line is one of the novelties of up-to-date 
regular warfare. Their value has, however, been fully recog- 
nized for some years in bush warfare, and seeing that it is almost 
always arranged in theatres of war thickly overgrown wifch 
jimgle to organize a special corps of them, it is hardly logical not 
to accept them in the hills. It is open to question whether the 
scouts should not form an independent body, rather than detach- 
ments of them forming part of each battalion. Of the services 
of the Gurkha scouts in Tirah there can be no two opinions. 
Whether the expeditionary force as a whole accounted for 
many more Orukzais and Afridis than its own list of casual- 
ties amounted to, is doubtful ; but the seouts beyond ques- 
tion killed such a number of tribesmen that their own trifling 
losses seem absolutely absurd in comparison. The fight 
mentioned on p. 305 must not>be taken as a typical example 
of their methods ; it only shows that when put to it they 
could bring off a good thing on quite different lines. Ordi- 
narily they acted as skirmishers thrown out on the Mil sides 
ahead of the column. ^Thqy treated the tribesmen in their 
own coin, watching them, stalking them, and superior to them 
to the extent that the man wno is determined to get at his 
opponent is superior to the man who is determined that his 
opponent shall not get at him. They were up to every trick, 
they could move as fast as the fleetest of the tribesmen, and 
they made themselves a terror "to the enemy by night and by 

.... . 
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OonclusioB* 


To hope that the average soldier could be trained to attain 
so high a state of perfection at such difficult work without the 
requisite terrain being available for practising over in peace 
time, would be delusive. It would seem wisest to accept the 
inevitable, to consider special scouts for MU warfare as a 
necessary consequence of a mountain frontier, and to leave 
nothing undone likely to add to their efficiency in future 
campaigns. 

The question of outposts wiU be dealt with under the 
head of service of security in Chapter XXVI, and need not 
be considered here. 

In tHs chapter the examples given in support of theories 
and suggestions put forward have been drawn almost entirely 
from the campaigns on the Panjab frontier in 1897-98. This 
is not because many of the difficulties to wMcli regular troops 
are exposed in such conflicts, and the best mode of over- 
coming them, have not been demonstrated in other expedi- 
tions into the highlands where the Pathan is found, as well as 
in campaigns in the Caucasus, in Switzerland, and in parts of 
Spain. It is because no operations of recent years have afiorded 
so vivid a picture of what warfare in the mountains means. 
Ign the Ambela Campaign the losses were proportionately far 
severer than in Tirah. In Waziristan and the Black Moun- 
tain the peculiar conditions^ o4 Mil warfare were admirabh 
illustrated. The guerillas whom the Eussians had to deal 
with in the Caucasus were as daring and adventurous as any 
class on the Indian border. But the outbreak of 1897-98 is 
still fresh in our recollection, many^of the incidents which 
occurred in the consequent punitive expeditions were keenly 
and not always wisely criticized, and there can be no question 
that the operations in the Afridi country presented difliciil- 
ties to Sir W. Lockhart’s forces, such as no regular troops 
have been beset with jn a mountainous theatre of war within 
living memory. • 

That these difficulties were to a certain extent heiglitenei! 
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"by tbe ' Want: of experience ' and ■ traimng . among parts of tie * 
army engaged, is fully admitted. Tie tactics wMei guerilla 
warfare in ' tie hills necessitates, are as distinct from tie 
operations which the armament of to-day brings forth on the 
modern 'b;,attle-field, as the stealthy cut-throat of the Traiis- 
Indiis highlands is distinct from the Pomeranian grenadier, 
To a soldiery accustomed only to diill-book manceuvres prac- 
tised on gentle undulations, a few of the simple maxims known 
to every Gurkha haviidar are, when retiring down a moun- 
tain side in the gloaming dogged by ferocious clansmen, worth 
whole folio of Prince Kraft. At almost any moment some 
portion of the military forces of the British empire may be 
called upon to engage in hill warfare, and although the art 
of manoeuvre in face of an enemy can only be fully acquired 
by actual experience, an acquaintance with its theoretical 
principles cannot fail to be of some service in the hour at 
trial. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Comparison 
between tlie 
general 
features of 
bush warfare 
and of hill 
warfare. 


Bush warfare. 

Bush warfare presents many characteristics similar to those 
which are found to arise in operations against hill tribes. 
In the first place the enemy adheres, as a general rule, rigidly 
to the guerilla mode of fighting. Then again it is the serious 
obstacles constantly opposed in the way of the troops by the 
topographical features of the country which constitute one 
of the main difiiciilties of such warfare. Moreover, it is found 
that in the bush as among the hills, a regular force must be 
ever on the watch against hostile enterprises directed upon 
its flanks and rear, whether it be halting or be on the move. 
Campaigns in such terrain are almost always prolonged, 
they are rarely marked by brilliant episodes of war, and 
they are extremely tedious and harassing to a disciplined 
soldiery. In all these respects bush warfare resembles the hill 
warfare treated of in the last chapter. But in other respects, 
the operations of regular troops when they take place in 
districts covered with undergrowth and jungle, must of 
necessity differ widely from the mode of fighting adopted 
W'hen in conflict with mountaineers. 

In the first place the adversaries against whom the trained 
soldiers find themselves pitted in bu^h warfare are rarely by 
nature very warlike. They no doubt fight bravely enough 
at times. They are quick of movement, are cunning, and 
often display astonishing endurance. Jlut, on the other hand, 
they have not the love of war for its own sake nor the sporting 
instincts — if they be so described — of the hill-man* 
This comparison, is, of course, merely a general one. The 
Maories in their day weiis certainly to the full as warlike as 
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most of tlie hill tribes of highland Burma ; but it would be , 
absurd to place the races of West Africa on the same platform 
as warriors with the Pathans and Gurkhas of the Indian 
frontier. The savage denizen of the tropical forest is, it must 
be confessed, rather a poor creature as a fighting man, and this 
is a fact which necessarily influences the conduct of operations 
in bush and jungle as a whole to a remarkable extent. 
Moreover the adversaries usually met with by regular troops 
in bush warfare are very badly armed — this does not, needless 
to say, follow as a matter of course, but it is usually found to 
,be the case. Having no breech-loading rifles, and being obliged 
to let the troops approach fairly close to them before they can 
fire with any hope of doing harm, their usual plan is to blaze 
ofi a sudden ill-aimed volley and then to scuttle away to a 
place of safety. 

In the last chapter sniping ” has several times been 
referred to. There is none of this in bush warfare. The troops 
are seldom exposed to the long range fire of individual foemen, 
and there is in consequence no need for flanking parties thrust 
out to considerable distances to protect the force from snipers. 
Any fighting which takes place must indeed almost neces- 
sarily be at comparatively speaking close quarters, and thus 
the disciplined soldiers are given better opportunities of strik- ^ 
ing home than they are likely to get on rugged hill sides. 
Moreover it wull always be the case that, however well the 
savage may know his way through his thickets, the movements 
of columns of regulars in the bush cannot be observed by the 
enemy as effectively as in a mountain country. 

But against all this has to be set the fact that forests and 
Jungles offer great opportunitks to the foe for forming am- 
bushes and for carrying out petty but harassing and damaging 
surprises. In such terrain the range of iSxearms is of necessity 
restricted, and in consequence the weapons of precision with 
W’-hich the regulars are supplied lose much, of their efficacy. 
The physical features of ' the arenta'.^ of conflict render the 
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maintenance of tactical control in action most difficult for com- 
manders, and in consequence the disciplined force is apt to 
lose that cohesion and that power of concentrated exertion of 
its strength, which constitute the sheet anchor of a regular 
army when operating against savages. In addition to this, 
the obligation of actually cutting their way through thick 
undergrowth, which is so frequently imposed upon the troops^ 
renders progress at times slow and most exhausting. 
Transport often offers especial difficulties, owing to the 
narrownecs of the tracks to be followed, and to animals being 
prone to all manner of sickness and to destruction by the bite " 
of insects. The enemy, acting it may be assumed on the 
defensive, has constantly at hand the materials necessary for 
running up stockades, a form of fortification which is in 
reality far more efficacious than the sangar of the hills. 
Lastly, theatres of bush warfare are almost always unhealthy, 
noisome, fever-stricken tracts of country, where officers and 
men become enervated by the heat, and where a disciplined 
army is soon decimated by disease. 

Bush warfare is essentially an afiair of surprises and am- 
buscades, and experience has shown that corps of scouts — 
natives of the country — are a great assistance to the dis- 
ciplined rtroops, if they can be organized. In the Ashanti 
campaign of 1874, and again dxping the unopposed advance to 
Kumasi in 1895, small corps of this kind, recruited from 
friendly tribes, were got together and proved simply 
invaluable. For work of this kind trained European soldiers 
are of little use, and even disciplined levies are unsatisfactory. 
Natives of the country can by day creep about the forest 
paths, stealthy and watchful, ^oringing back news of danger. 
By night, working in very small parties, they form an excellent 
outer line of picquets — experience proves, however, that they 
dislike moving about alone in the dark, and patrolling in 
parties is geij^erally a mistaker 

Scouting in the bushis^n art in itself, an art which can only 
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!>e learnt by experience and adaty for which all are not fitted. 
Natives of jungle-grown countries have a natural talent for 
wood craft, for detecting footmarks and for noting details not 
observable to the uninitiated eye. The objects of the scouts 
is to see and not to be seen, to discover in advance where 
the enemy is gathering his forces, where he is erecting stock- 
ades, and where he is cutting clearings. The lithe' savage 
can swarm,, up, trees to obtain; a look out-— a very necessary 
precaution, at times ; .and if blue-jackets have on occasion 
vied with the aborigines in climbing, it m'ust be admitted that 
the trained soldier does not shine at such work. Bush warfare 
is, it must be remembered, a form of guerilla warfare, and 
therefore it is all important that when the presence of hostile 
parties lias been ascertained, they should be hit hard and 
should if possible be surprised. That being the case it is 
essential that the scouts should not be seen, that they should 
creep about with stealthy footfall, and should use to the full 
the natural cunning which the lowest classes of humanity 
are rarely deficient of. A strong and justifiable prejudice 
exists against special corps of any kind, and as has been 
already pointed out in considering the question of the so-called 
scout-s in hill warfare, it is certainly desirable that troops in 
general should be trained to perform every sort of work if 
possible. But scouting in the bush is exceptional ; it is best 
left to irregulars enlisted on the' spot, and this principle is now 
very generally accepted when a bush campaign is in contempla- 
tion. ■ 

The scout who proves so useful in bush warfare differs, 
it must be remembered, altogether from the scout or skirauBher 
known to all who took part in t]ie campaign in Tirah, because 
he is not under ordi||ary circumstances intended to fight. 
His weapon is rather given to embolden him and to put Mm on 
good terms with himself, than with any idea of Ms effectively 
using it against the enemy. Scouts in the bush, have for 
their duty the discovering of the ho#ile detachmente before 
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the troops come in contact with them. Once the foe is 
detected, they are supposed to stand fast or to fall back after 
notifying what they have seen, otherwise they are liable to 
get in the way, and may even run risk of being fired at by 
friends as well as foes. Of course occasions will ^sometimes 
arise when the scouts may attack the enemy on their own 
account. To lay down that they are never to do so would act 
as a drag upon them, and it might seriously hamper the freedom 
of the officers who are undertaking the leadership over a class 
of levies who are not very easily managed. But such action 
would be exceptional, and would generally only be justifiable 
when the scouts are far from support and when the opposing 
forces are of small account. 

Owing to the peculiar conditions of bush fighting, condi- 
tions which also sometimes obtain in combats in woods 
during conflicts between disciplined armies, a special organi- 
zation of the mfantry is very desirable when such operations 
are about to take place. Companies of fifty to sixty files have 
been proved to be too large a unit, and it has generally been 
found that working by sections, or in even smaller groups, 
is the most satisfactory arrangement to meet the case. The 
French in Dahomey practically made the section the per- 
manent unit ; in that campaign a section meant about twenty 
men. In Sierra Leone in 1898 companies were divided into 
sections of ten men. Once committed to action in attack 
the sections or groups must be independent, and they must 
look to their own leaders as they advance through the bush. 
If the troops are acting on the defensive the same difficulty 
of control does not arise as in attack^ the force being almost 
necessarily in a more compact> order of battle ; but even so 
the small unit will generally prove serviceable. 

When the conditions usually presented by an engagement 
in the hush to regular troops acting on the ofiensive come 
to be considered, the ai‘gumenJ}S in favour of a group organiza- 
tion permanent during^^the operations, will be appreciated. 
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, Compames get involuntarily broken up into parties^ wkick * 
may miss tbeir proper direction and which are very liable 
to fire into each other. Such combats are most trying to the 
troops, the leadership is a strain on the nerves of the com- 
manders, and it is only by a system of thorough decentralization 
and by a plentiful supply of capable subordinate leaders that 
the men can be kept in hand. Detachments once committed 
to a fight cannot be extricated, nor can their progress be 
watched by the commander ; they are constantly falling into 
ambuscades where they are received by a volley, which at 
^ ^close quarters cannot fail to do some damage. After the 
volley the adversary evacuates his lair at once and gets away 
before the men can charge in with the bayonet, unless these 
are resolutely handled by subaltern officers actually on the 
spot. 

The Asiianti war of Ig74 presented all these characteristics to an cxcep- Sectional 
tional extent. The theatre of operations beyond the Prah consisted for the organization 
most part of forest land^ the feet of the gigantic trees draped in a dense Ashanti. 
undergro’i^Th difficult of passage. Paths were hewn through the bush in 
the heat of action with sword bayonets. The topographical character of 
the country was such as to illustrate in every engagement the diffi.culties 
and uncertainty that beset disciplined troops when fighting in woods and 
copses. The normal tactical formation of the Ashantis was a loose skirmish- ^ 
ing order, which permitted them to display their aptitude for cdncealment 
and for rapid movements through thickets apparently impenetrable, to great 
advantage. “ One point,” wrote Sir U. Wolseley in his despatch after the 
first brush at Essaman, “ stands forward prominently from the experience 
of this day — ^viz., that for fighting in the African bush a very exceptionally 
large proportion of officers is required. Owing to the dense cover an officer 
can only exercise control over the men close to him, and for this kind of 
work there should be at least qnc officer to every twenty men.” 

With a view to decreasing the tactical unit as far as possible, orders w^ere 
given for each company to be broken’^up into sections, each section to be 
X>ermanent during the w’ar^as regards command and for administrative 
purposes. In action three sections were extended, one remained in support 
from 40 to 80 yards in rear. This sectional organization worked to per- 
fection, and by its means the men were kept well in hand md&c circumstances 
of exceptional difficulty. The various ^oups were allowed good deal of 
independence, and they used it to good advantage. Al Amoafed the 
different ooinman«fc lost all touch of and although the toM 
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^ ignorance as to the position of neiglibouring detaclimeixts rendered co-opsra- 
lion most perplexing, the group system prevented any serious disintegration 
of the force at any point. On one occasion at Ordahsu a whole company 
suddenly opened fire in all directions when there was absolutely nothing 
to fire at, misled by the sound of musketry which seemed close by. Officers 
were directed to work by compass, and the success that crowned their efforts 
in keeping the rank and file under control, showed the value of the especial 
organization devised to meet the case. 

In tlie Aslianti war, as also in the bush fighting in the 
Waterkloof in 1851-52; in the Maori war, and in most cam- 
paigns in thick undergrowth, the loss in officers has been dis- 
proportionately heavy. The reason for this is that they have 
to be in front and that hostile marksmen are able to pick" " 
them ofi at close range, and it adds considerably to 'the difficul- 
ties of such warfare. It cannot well be avoided, but it is 
a strong argument in favour of having plenty of subordinate 
officers. The modern principle of forming the infantry per- 
manently into very small groups should work very well in this 
class of warfare, but it has hardly yet been put to the test 
of practical experience by well disciplined regular troops 
under these conditions. 

Teudeocj of In bush Warfare it is generally found that except when 
strongly posted, the enemy instead of opposing the ad- 
KauHrig regular troops by barring the road directly, 

parlies. ^ endeavouTS to operate against their flanks and rear, ils 
troops moving through such co^untry are always accompanied 
by large transport columns, and as they must be attended 
by stretcher bearers, spare ammunition, and other impedi- 
menta, even when going into action, it is always necessary 
to move with flankers on either side of the line of route, and 
with a sufficient rear guard. The column moves in fact in the 
form of an extended, elastic square. 

The flanking parties may be stationary, detached from 
the advanced guard as this moves forward ; or they may move 
parallel to the column if the country admits of it. If the 
rate of marcSi is fairly rapid and if the bush is not very thick, 
small groups moving parsfllel to the column may be the best 
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armiigemeiit. But if progress is slow tlie flanldng parties will » 
often merely consist of a number of double sentries, who remain 
stationary while the column passes; . The procedure to meet 
the case very much depends upon .the. nature of the opposition , 
the enterprise of the enemy, and so forth ; but if there is any 
chance of a sudden attack, the flanking parties should in any 
case be strong enough to keep the enemy at bay for the 
moment without being reinforced,.. Touch must be carefully- 
preserved, and great care must be taken that no extensive gaps 
are left through which the enemy might penetrate. There 
^ , however, no need for the flankers to be at any great distance 
from the central line of the column, as in such terrain the 
enemy will rarely be able to bring long-range fire to bear. 

Should the system of stationary flankers be adopted in very 
thick country, it may be desirable to have a second and even 
a third line of them, so as to ensure proper observation and 
to afford support to the groups most exposed. If the enemy 
be formidable and enterprising, it may become necessary to 
contract the whole force into a fairly compact square and to 
advance very slowly. 

This elastic square formation was employed largely by TWs leads ta 
Prince Woronzoff in his operations against the Chechens 
amid the extensive forests on the northern slopes of the 

■ ■ ■ , ^ very geEe- 

Caucasus, to cover the worMiig parties which slowly hewed rally adopted, 
clearings through the woods. In such fighting the arrange- 
ment is advantageous at times, even when the enemy’s attacks 
are merely of a desultory kind. ■ It- may be necessary when 
owing to .the thickness of the bush the force is moving very 
slowly — as must often be the case in certain parts of tropical 
We-st Africa. In Dahomey land Ashanti the Fremch and 
British forces found themselves operating against determined' 
savages in very thick bush, and the enemy at times pressed^up 
in strength close to the columns. 

During the French operations against Bang 
elastic form of square was their 
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'it was employed with signal success. A formation wHch could 
fairly be described as an elastic square, was only taken up 
when an action actually commenced ; tbe troops did not nxarcli 
in square, tliey marcbed in parallel columns so arranged that 
by deploying certain dodies a formation approximating to that 
of square was arrived at. The final operations in tbe advance 
on Abomey took place for tbe most part tbrougli country 
densely overgrown with, jungle and bush, often so thick that 
it was only possible to see a few feet to the front; it was most 
difficult for the columns to keep their intervals, their relative 
positions being often only knowm to each other by shouts. 
On coming in actual contact with the enemy, square formation 
was at once adopted; but there were often considerable 
intervals in the faces owing to the difficulty of rapidly taking 
up this order of battle in such country. It was found that 
the Dahomeyans gradually gave way before the French advance 
and did not show much inclination to attack their antagonists 
in rear ; only a small detachment was therefore generally 
detailed for the rear face, which sometimes there was no rear 
face at all, or this was formed by the cavalry. 

This elastic form of square offered the great advantage 
jthat different faces or portions of faces could if desirable 
advance against the enemy by rushes without causing con- 
fusion— the effect was merely to enlarge the gaps. The enemy 
trusted to fire, not to shock tactics, so that as long as the gaps 
did not grow very largely there was no great risk of hostile 
bodies penetrating through the spaces into the interior of the 
square ; their movements were not qixick enough, nor were 
their onslaughts pushed with sufficient determination, for that 
very awkward situation to arise — the enemy getting inside 
the square in force. 

When General Dodds first organized his expedition he 
formed Ms column intO|»three groups, each complete in itself. 

; lathe eailier^ajctions square formation was not always adopted, 

. although during their progress the force as a rule gradually 
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assumed an'approximation to- 'the formation. Later on, wlieii ' 
square became tlie normal order of battle, it was arranged 
that two groups should form -the front and rear faces, while 
tlie remaining one formed the two side faces. When the 
■ ' expeditionary force approached the hostile capital it became 
necessary to march in square, and the column was then re- 
organized and broken np into -four groups instead of three, # 

. one to, form each side of, the square. It was in tliis formation 
. that the final actions . before the capture of Abomey were 
fo-ught; The square would at times open out, one or more of 
» - the groups working off to a flank if circumstances rendereu it 
desirable ; but the formation was always resumed again as 
soon as possible. The principle kept in view throughout was 
that the square was to be maintained till the action had 
developed sufficiently to make the enemy show his hand— the 
normal order of battle was not departed from till it was 
clear that attacks were not to be anticipated on the flanks 
or on the rear. The enemy had prepared entrenchments 
barring the route which the column was following, and it 
happened from time to time that in the thick bush, where 
reconnoitring was difficult and hazardous, the square would 
arrive within close range of these hostile barricades before they 
were detected. 

At the action of Amoaf a\ in the Ashanti war the force Example of 
was, to start with, formed up roughly as a square of large 
dimensions. The bush was very thick and, as had indeed 
been foreseen, the sides lost touch very much in the end of the 
front face which bore the brunt of the fighting. The rear 
face during the progress of tha action reinforced the front 
face. But although the square formation graduajlydissolved 
during the course of l^he fight, it served its purpose in that 
only small hostile bodies were able to work on to the rear ot. 
the front face, through the intervals between it and the troops- 
to the flanks which had ori^nally formed tke side faces.- 
That the enemy was inclined fo atlack the column in 
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was shown by the fighting which took place at the saiiie time 
at Quarmaii a few miles further hack, where the convoy had 
been left under escort ; the Ashantis moreover closed in 
between the main column and Quarman. 

Adranfagesof In this sort of bush fighting against fairly well armed 

fchiaformafcioa . , , ' . i i *'■ i i n- 

in bush. savages who can muster m large numbers, and where the 

fighting. terrain is practically unknown, the elastic square formation 
seems excellent, at least at the commencement of an action. 
An advance in line affords no protection to the non-com- 
batant services. An advance in column of route has a 
restricted front and permits of the enemy delivering a sudden " 
attack from a flank, thereby cutting the column in half ; this 
formation moreover admits of no protection for the convoy 
which always accompanies a regular army in these campaigns. 
The bush was not generally as thick in Dahomey as in 
Ashanti, so that it was far easier in the former country for 
touch to be kept up between the different sides of the square, 
and for the coiiirnander to keep the movements of the whole 
imder control. But in any case the principle of the square 
formation is sound in this kind of fighting, because the flanks 
are always to a certain extent in danger. Even if these are 
^ merely protected by stationary flankers while the troops are 
on the march, there still always is a line of detached posts 
on either hand which to a certain extent represent the sides 
of a square, and there is, all round the column, a sort of 
fighting line which can offer some show of resistance to hostile 
attack from whatever direction it may come. If the enemy’s 
presence be detected the flankers can be rapidly reinforced, 
the advanced guard can be deployed, and the rear guard can 
spread oift so as bo complete the square. 

But, once it has been formed, the square is generally an 
elastic square, not a rigid square such as regular troops adopt 
to meet the onslaught rof fanatics. The sides, or the front 
face, or the r^f face, can safely advance short distances to 
attack the enemy, should Buch a course be desirable — only 
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they, must .take, care, not to move more tliaii a very | 

distance at a time. There should be detaclimentB in sup- | 

poit of a 'firing line,' no "matter what direction it advances in, ; 

which should be ready to extend if necessary and to take its ! 

place, som,s to prevent the square"' formation being altogether ; 

lost. To ensure, however, that there may be no serious | 

confusion nor complete disruption, it is essential that each ; 

of the groups shall know' beforehand what its particular 
function is in the difierent situations likely to arise. ‘ 

The baggage and supply train are 'nearly as great a trouble Baggage aiid , 
^ ^ in bush warfare as they' are in the 'hills. The transport con- 
sists generally either of .pack animals 'or carriers — ^tlie latter’ 
being the more common. As the paths are usually very 
narrow, only allowing of coolies or animals moving in, single 
file^ the columns stretch out to great lengths even if the force 
be small. In some respects coolies are even more inconvenient 
than animals as transport, because if ' seared they throw down 
their .loads, and bolt. One result, ■however, of narrow tracks 
and of pack or coolie 'transport. 'is tliat, as in hill warfare, 
the fighting portions' of columns must be small, otherwise the 
length of the whole on the march becomes excessive. I 

- As the baggage column must necessarily occupy a lengthy Arracgemoit; 
stretch, it is generally best to leave this behind packed 
escort and to clear the route for some miles ahead before 
moving it. ■ Should this course be for any reason impracticable 
it will generally be best to break up the whole force into 
detachments, each moving with its share of the baggage, witlr 
intervals in between. ,, Up to a certain point the smaller the 
column is the more compact and manageable it is. 

' Moving with baggage the advanced guard must travel 
very slowly, 'making constant halts to ensure that the carriers 
or animals' keep- Well closed up, -and thafithe flankers, whether 
they 'be' stationary or moving, are -in their places; • If the 
flankers are statioilary they |aiE the rear guard tlds oomu 
abreast of thehi. IBiit'affer a .4i»e il obviQiisly becoinii 
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^necessary for troops to move up feom rear to front as otherwise 
the advanced guard would be reduced to an unsafe extent by 
this constant drain. If the flankers are moving parallel to 
the column this difflculty of course does not arise ; but their 
advance mil often be very tedious and slow as compared to 
that of the rest of the column, which will almost certainly 
be following some sort of path. In any case there should 
be troops in the centre told off beforehand to reinforce the 
flankers if necessary, who must move outwards at once if any 
emergency arises. If the enemy is met with, the bulk of the 
head of the column should halt and the baggage should ^ 
close up, every effort being made to get the whole column as 
compact as possible. When a column is thus impeded with 
baggage, commanders of detachments whether in the advanced 
guard, in the rear -guard, or on the flanks, should be cautioned 
against pushing forward at once more than a few yards 
towards the enemy. Too great eagerness at first may lead to 
gaps in the different firing lines just when the baggage is probably 
in some little confusion, and hostile parties may penetrate 
through these spaces and do damage. It must be remembered 
that the force is really acting as an escort, and its primary duty 
is to ensure that the transport under its charge shall be 
iinmolested. 

On the other hand, it is a brgad general tactical rule that 
in bush warfare troops when suddenly fired into should 
promptly charge towards the spot whence the fire comes. 
To stand still is the worst thing they can do. Some difference 
of opinion exists as to whether a volley should precede the 
charge, although officers experienced in bush warfare generally 
favour this procedure because "it is often the only way of 
causing casualties among the enemy. If "the troops are armed 
with magazine rifles, magazines fire for a few seconds to start 
with would generally se^m the wisest plan. But above all 
things the eneijay must not be aUowed time to fire a second 
volley, and to prevent tWS a^prompt bayonet charge is almost 
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always expedient, a charge which, hom^ever, must not mean ’ 
more than a short sharp rush. ■ Supposing the force to be 
moving in the form of a rough square, the main point to bear 
in mind is not to rush too far, and if necessary to fall back 
after the >cliarge, should touch be lost— tliis is especially 
necessary when safe^guarding baggage,, or when the hostile 
musketry opens without any warning of the enemy being at 
: hand,.and, the hostile strength cannot therefore be gauged. 

, Time should always, he allowed for .the baggage to close up 
before the troops adopt any , aggressive . tactics beyond the 
% preliminary charge over 30 or 40 yards, which will ordinarily 
be the distance of the enemy’s ambuscade. 

Of course if there be no impedimenta troops can act with 
much more boldness ; but even so they must try and keep 
touch with the nearest detachments. Considering what a 
theatre of war covered with bush and jungle means, and how 
difficult it is to see what neighbouring groups are doing or 
where the hostile shots are coming from, it is obvious that 
warfare of this nature offers extraordinary difficulties. It 
can only be carried out effectively if subordinate commanders 
use forethought and judgment, and as long as they keep their 
parties thoroughly in hand. The experience of wood fighting 
on the Continent of Europe goes to show that even wdth the best 
of regular troops, the men are Jikely to get out of hand. In 
bush warfare it is often the case that the force consists of native 
soldiers of excitable temperament and of limited discipline, 
and tliis makes the task of the subordinate commanders all 
the more difficult. ^ 4 

All this presupposes that the scouts, if there are any, 
have fallen back on getting* touch of the enemy." If the 
scouts are suddenly fired into it is seldom incumbent upon the 
nearest troops to support them — never if such a movement 
would tend to disintegrate the general femation of the advanc- 
ing force. The scouts shduld'^faH back so as? to munasi: 
the fire of the troops. Having «de*teeted the prepuce of 
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^ hostile bodies and warned the force they liave performed 
their task. 


Small 
columns in 
the bush. 


Remarks on 
operations in 
hilly country 
covered with 
jungle. 


It is often the case that very small columns arc employed 
in bush warfare. It will be remembered that the German 
column which met with disaster at Owikokero, as ''mentioned 
on p. 255, consisted of under fifty mounted men. Very small 
columns cannot of course adopt any formation analogous 
to the square on the march ; they have not the necessary men 
to spare for flankers. Therefore when bodies of troops consisting 
of only a company or two have to penetrate through jungle, they 
must trust to vigilance and to constant preparedness for all 
eventualities for safety. Infantry should march with bayonets 
fixed, and parties should be told ofi to charge in any given 
direction at a moment’s notice. Sir F. Eoberts’ instructions, 
quoted further on on p. 368, were designed to meet such cases 
as this, which were constantly occurring in Burma. 

In the last chapter it was pointed out that small wars in 
some regions combine to a certain extent tlie characteristics 
of liill warfare and Imsh warfare, and some remarks as to the 
ordinary course to be followed when these conditions present 
themselves are to be found on pp. 339 to 341. In such terrain 
moving flankers become almost impossible, and owing to the 
topographical features troops are of course liable to be fired 
down upon from knolls and eminences if the jungle be not 
too thick. Even in this sort of terrain, however, the broad 
principles of bush warfare hold good, in that the enemy 
generally confines himself to sudden volleys at comparatively 
speaking close quarters, and that th^. best mode of meeting 
such tactics is a quickly delivered charge up to the spot ’whence 
the fire proceeded. It is also worthy of note that in broken 
ground stationary flankers, as long as they keep still and act 
irith judgment, have a ' better chance . of detecting hostile 


parties who may be pj^whng about 'or lying in' ambush, than 
they would Ifhve'were they oil the level. ' - 
Attack of ' The attack" of stockMtfsJh 'tte jungle is always a some- 

stockades. awkwarcl Operation. Katives make great use of such 
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defences in their local quarrels, and are generally adepts in " 
their construction — ^itis interesting to note that the Gliurklias, 
now so famed ' for their ojSensive tactics oii 'the hill sides, 
showed remarkable aptitude in the rapid construction of 
, stockades dn the days of the Nepaul Wars* . Stockades : are ■ 
by no means easy to break into, without the help of guns, so 
much so indeed that it may become necessary to turn them* 
The French advancing on Abomey used to march right round 
the stockades in square, but this plan has the objection that 
the enemy siifers little or no loss. It seems better to occupy 
*the attention of the defenders by a show of activity in front 
while parties creep round the flanks to act efiectively when the 
foe attempts to escape. A direct attack is generally met by 
a volley which will probably do some damage, and after that, 
while the assailants -are clambering over the defences, the 
enemy slips off into adjacent thickets and is gone before the 
troops can get a shot. A combined frontal and flank attack 
is likely to achieve the best results, especially if the turning 
movement be coiifiued to a few picked shots who await the 
cheer with which the main body delivers its onslaught. 

Of course if the force be small and if its reaching its destina- 
tion in good time be of paramount importance, it will be best 
to manceuiu’e the enemy out of his stockades. 

■ ■ 'f 

In Sierra Leone in 1898, a small force destroyed twelve stockades in a 
single march by employing flanking parties to take them in rear. Paths 
were cut from the main road round to the rear of the stockades by carriers, 
who had been provided with especial tools for the purpose. 

Stockades of course vary in different theatres of war as 
regards solidity of construction and ingenuity in "securing 
a field of fire. In the Maori war the stockades or p)alis were very 
skilfully constructed, and were often of extremely solid 
construction. Direct attacks u|)on thesri caused serious lasses 
on several occa:sions ; but the fighting^assomecl iii moskdetex- 
mined character wheiy the enemfs retreat ' was 'completely 
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blocked ; tlie Maoris, brave as they were, generally fled as soon 
as they found that there was a risk pi being cut off. Fortunately 
it is not often the case that, irregular warriors in the bush 
recognize the value of having several stockades supporting 
each other in echelon, each preventing the next to it from being 
outflanked. But if the enemy is wide awake enough to make 
such an arrangement, it may be necessary for part of the 
regular force to make a wide turning movement., so as to 
manmuvre the defenders out of at least some of their work^. 

In very thick jungle, where the troops have to cut their 
way through the bush with hatchets, one of the greatest^* 
difilculties which they have to contend with is that the 
enemy can build fresh stockades as rapidly as the force ad- 
vances, and that this may in consequence find it impossible 
to avoid direct attacks on the defences from time to time. 
In dense thickets the stockades are come upon very suddenly, 
it is therefore generally advisable for one or more guns, if 
there are any with the force, to be pushed up well to the 
front during the advance so that some artillery may come 
into action at once. If from the nature of the case guns 
cannot be got along, rockets at very short range may prove 
effective ; their tubes are always easily carried. 

Whemthe bush is so thick that it is necessary to carve 
a way through it before the ^rmy can move, the convoy 
should always be left behind under escort, in some form 
of zeriba if possible. The force can then advance without 
any anxiety concerning it. Having opened the route the 
troops, or some of them, return to bring the convoy along. 
It is generally advisable in very dense jungle to hew three 
parallel paths, those on the flanks for the flanking parties 
when the coluimi advances, that in thS centre for the main 
body and convoy,, which latter should therefore be wider 
than the others. While the parties are actually at work 
tihey must be protected by covelring parties with fixed bayonets, 
ready to act at a moment’ s^notiice. Clearings should be made 
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at certain points or existing clearings slioiild ^be improved^ » 
to act as it were as stages on tke line of advance. 

If a comparatively speaking rapid movement is to be 
undertaken along a narrow path through dense undergrow^tli 
when there has been no time to cut flanking paths, it will 
inevitably happen sometimes that, owing to swamps and so 
forth, it is impracticable for the column to be protected by 
flanking parties. When such conditions obtain, flanking 
patrols of natives trained to act as scouts and intended to 
give warning of danger rather than to fight, may be found of 
considerable use. They should be directed to retire along 
their own track after firing rather than to close on the central 
path, otherwise they are very likely to be shot by their own 
friends— the scout always does run this risk. The natives 
of Africa with a rifle and with a few round of ammunition 
concealed in his scanty raiment, can creep through the thickest 
jungle and can traverse any swampy ground where an enemy 
can go. But when a column depends on this kind of flank 
protection alone, it must be very much on the alert and it 
must not put too much trust in a form of side armour which 
may fail it at any moment. 

In bush warfare it is generally indispensable to be well Cnildes. 
supplied with guides, and to keep a sharp look iipon the 
movements of these. They very likely to make ofi if 
the enemy is suddenly met with or if any confusion occurs, 

Steps must always be taken to insure that they do not escape 
and leave the troops in the lurch. A corps of scouts, if these 
know the coimtry being traversed, may of course entirely 
do away with the need for guides ; but if the scouts are 
recruited from another district ''than that which is the imme- 
diate scene of operations, they cannot be depended upon. 

It is always difficult to promptly follow up a success in this Dlfficultj of 
kind of warfare, and this tends to tempt an enterprising foe tue 

to try the efiect of counter-strokes. It is a remarkable fact, 

, - , . . , . . - , . * eonsequence 

and one which enforces the importance of keepmg pressmg on, of this. 
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that it is in typical- bush fighting such as occurred in New 
Zealand, Ashanti, and Dahomey, where rapid advance is 
impossible, that irregular warriors generally show a special 
liking for attempting counter-attacks, even if these be not 
driven home with much resolution. This tendency is often 
observable even after some distinct success has been in the 
first instance gained by the regular troops. 

. In the final fight at Ordahsu before Kumasi in 1874, when after the village 
of that name had been captured by a resolute advance, a pause occurred in 
the action, the Ashantis, after a short lull, developed a most vigorous and 
determined counter-attack. A fresh regiment was thereupon brought up 
from the rear to drive the attack home. “ Then followed,” wi’ote Sir A. 
Alison, “ one of the finest spectacles I have ever seen in war. Without 
stop or stay the 42nd rushed on cheering, their pipes playing, their officers 
to the front ; ambuscade after ambuscade was successfully carried, village 
after village won in succesdon, till the whole Ashantis broke and fled 
down the pathway on their front to Kumasi.” 

Sucli an intrepid advance is not always permissible in tke 
bush, even wdien success is assured and the foe is giving way 
at all points. The troops in attack may have to feel their 
way, and the enemy thus gets breatliing-time and attributes 
the failure of the soldiery to follow up their victory to timidity 
or weakness. It is due to the deliberation which is usually 
necessary in pursuit through the jungle that the adversary, 
gaining Courage, will often attempt counter-attacks at some 
inconvenient moment. Such ^counter-attacks are liable to 
cause a certain amount of loss and confusion if the troops 
have been allowed to get at all out of hand and disseminated — 
it is inevitable, indeed, that in bush fighting individual 
detachments will from time to time ^expose their flank to a 
wary and enterprising foe. For this reason pursuit should 
as a general, rule be steady ^nd deliberate, and, unless the 
enemy is clearly on the run, the general direction followed by 
all. groups should be the same. If hostile parties attempt to 
stand they should.be pharged at once by the troops in con- 
tact with thi^m, but these .should then allow the general line/ 
.to. come up with them they proceed further. . 
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The advance as a whole should in fact he deliberate, but 

■ ' - ' ' " «" ■' 

on tlie other hand long pauses are to -be avoided. On the 
outskirts of a clearing it is generally judicious to call a momeii- ' 
tarv halt so as to secure cohesion, because the enemy is very 
likely to be found in strength on the far sidCj and because the 
open ground had better be crossed by a rush in considerable 
force— a rush of this land will disturb the aim of the opposing 
marksmen and ; will probably render- their volley harmless; 

As regards clearings, it may be laid down as a rule that columns 
must never file along one side of an open space unless the bush 
on the far side has been occupied. 

In the remarks made above with regard to attack on l>ynger of 
stockades, the advisability of sending parties round 
flanks has been pointed out. It must however be reinem- 
bered that in bush warfare special dangers attend division of 
force. In this sort of coimtry touch between detached bodies 
of troops can only be maintained witliin restricted limits. 
Commmiication by signal is generally impossible. Detach- 
ments, even when within a few hundred yards of each other, 
are entirely cut off from each other, and do not know each 
other’s rate of progress nor movements. * 

On p. 182 a very remarkable episode which occurred in 
Acliin was quoted to show how in a country overgrown with - 
tropical forests, a force was almost annihilated within a very 
short distance of support, ^fhat similar cases have not 
occurred oftener is probably due to the fact that the need for 
keeping forces of regulars compact when campaigning in such a 
country, is universally recognized ; moreover, foemen so war- 
like and so well armed as the Achinese are. not generally 
met with in bush warfare. Cimumstances will no doubt often 
render it desirable a^^'d even necessary to divide up a force 
which is operating in jungle country and in actual touch with 
the enemy, into separate columns for some special purpose, ; 
but, where such an arrangement is decided upon^ each column 
should be self contained, so that no.-risk of its being beaten 
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How to avoid 
the enemy’s 
f>inbu3cades. 
Impossibility 
o£ doing so 
in some 
theatres of 


Sirs'. 
Boberts’s 
instructions 
S* for dealing 
withambus- 
ft® cades in 
® Burma, 


when unsupported shall be incurred. Great care must, more- 
over, be observed that separate columns do not fire into each 
other ; this is one of the greatest dangers of campaigning in 
the bush. 

By a happy arrangement of flanking parties or patrols, 
and if the force is accompanied by efficient scouts, it may be 
possible to avoid ambushes. But in spite of all precautions 
the force must be prepared for falling unexpectedly into traps, 
and must be ready to act with vigour the moment such an 
accident occurs. In campaigning in parts of Kaffirland, in 
Cuba, in Dahomey, and in the Philippines it has often been, 
found impossible to avoid being ambushed from time to time. 
No precautions have availed fco prevent the unexpected volley 
out of the bush which in these theatres of war the enemy 
rightly looks upon as his best means of inflicting injury upon 
regular troops. In anticipation of such tactics on the part of 
the enemy the whole force must be ever on the alert, ready 
to assume the offensive in any direction and at a moment’s 
notice. 

In the instructions issued by Sir P. Koberts in 1886, for 
the guidance of the colurons operating for the pacification of 
Burma, the following passage occurs — To meet ambuscades, 
which usually take the form of a volley followed by flight, 
and which in very dense jungle it may be impossible to dis- 
cover or to guard against by flankers, His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief would like the following plan to be 
tried : — Supposing, for instance, the fire of the enemy to be 
delivered from the right, a portion of the force should be 
ready to dash along the road for lOl) yards or so, or until 
some opening in the jungle offers itself. The party should 
then turn to the right and sweep rcund with a view to 
intercepting the enemy in Hs flight. A party in rear should 
similarly enter the jungle to their right with the same object. 
The centre of the column would protect the baggage or any 
wounded men. The different parties must be previously 
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told off, put iiiider ■ tli:e : command ■ of selected .leaders, and 
must act witli proniptitude and dash. Each, party must he 
kept in compact order, and individual fire must be prohibited . 
except when there is , a, clear prospect.” The Biirinese, it 
must be remembered, could be trusted to take to flight., : But' 
more warlike races could not safely be dealt with in quite such 
uncompromising fashion when the strength of the party forming 
the ambuscade was unknown ; there .would, be the danger of' 
the enemy falling in overwhelming force upon one of the 
detached parties, or upon the baggage. 

* ' Owing to the normal conditions obtaining in a bush cam- KetroiUs in 
paign, retreats and retirements are not so marked a feature of 
the operations as is the case in liill warfare. Eetre.ats in 
face of the enemy are indeed so rare in jungle fighting that 
in discussing the subject the lack of examples makes it difli- 
eulo to deal with it effectively. 

The warriors whom regular troops have to act against 
in this kmd of terrain seldom seem to pursue with much 
resolution or vigour, and, should they come up with a 
retreating body of soldiers, a smart counter-attack would 
probably bring them to an abrupt halt if it did not throw 
them into panic flight. Even the Achinese seem to have 
failed completely in the role of pursuers. Moreover in the 
bush a retirement can easily bo concealed, and a retrograde 
movement would generally proceed a considerable distance 
before the enemy was aware of it. Then again the retiring 
force will generally be moving along a known track while the 
pursuers may have^to w^rk through the tliicket. But it must 
be admitted that a really enterprising foe should be able to 
make it very unpleasant for a^force of soldiers retreating in 
this kind of comitry, aiid this was found to be the case by the 
German party ambuscaded at Owikokero. Creeping round 
the flanks and discharging sudden volleys from unexpected 
points, the savage inhabitants of a tropical forest could 
greatly retard the movement of tiie** troops, and the same 
(8336) ' 2 A 
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difficulty would be very likely to arise witb regard to the 
wounded as bas so often caused aimety in tbe bills. Flankers 
would be very likely to be shot when failing back to join the 
cdlumnj and bringing them in^if wounded, might turn out to 
be almost impossible. 

In case oi a harassed retreat it would probably be best 
to dispense with flankers and simply to march in as compact 
a formation as possible, certain units being told ofi to charge 
on the instant should a volley be fired by the enemy. Bag- 
gage, carriers, &c., should be sent on as rapidly as possible 
escorted by part of the force, and moving by a path these* 
should be able to outstrip pursuers obliged to work their 
way through the jungle. Troops in retreat when they have 
to cross a clearing should leave a party to hold the edge of 
the clearing next the enemy till the rest of the force has got 
across ; the men left behind should of course rejoin the re- 
mainder at a double. The fringe of a clearing, away from the 
enemy, should generally be held for some little time, and 
during such pauses a convenient opportunity is afiorded for 
reorganizing the column. Guns would generally move in the 
middle of the column well protected. 

It must be remembered that in bush fighting a very few 
rifles may impose upon the enemy and may induce him to 
imagine that he is confronted J^y a strong body of infantry. 
For this reason troops on rear -guard should be weU spread 
out, and should be instructed to shift their positions so as to 
deceive the enemy. When retreating in the bush, ambus- 
cades might be employed with great effect. But the dread 
which irregular warriors always show of having their retreat 
cut off, and the uncertainty which must prevail in their ranks 
as to the exacfe position of the troops *^which they are pursu- 
ing, are, perhaps, the greatest safeguard which a force of 
regulars enjoys in a re-^ograde movement of this kind. 

In Chapter XXII the essential importance of infantry 
fire discipline will belief erred to, and some of the main 
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points tending towards its maintenance will be touched , 
upon. But it must be remembered that in bush warfare it 
is very often the case that the “troops” consist^ largely or 
wholljj of hastily enlisted native levies with rudimentary 
notions of discipline of any Mnd. To keep the &e of such 
soldiers under some sort of control in the surprises and 
uncertainties of jungle fighting is a most difficult matter, and 
one to which it is impossible to pay too much attention. 

The Swahili and Waganda levies wasted ammunition to an 
alarming extent during the suppression of the Uganda 
mutiny, and it is generally found that such troops cannot be 
got to husband their rounds. 

The maintenance of a rigid fire discipline is one of the 
chief reasons for adopting the small units for infantry which 
have been found so satisfactory in the case of legalars. But 
in the case of levies an organization of this land is impracticable 
imless there are numbers of trained officers and non-com- 
missioned officers told off to the various corps. THs question 
of waste of ammumtion is a very serious one in the bush war- 
fare which so frequently occurs in parts of Africa, and one for 
which it is not easy to find a solution. 

This question of expenditure of ammunition leads natux- Searchiiii^ the 
ally to the question of “ searching the bush with vi)lleys,” a • 

method which was freely made use of in the advance to Benin 
in 1897, In that campaign* the enemy was scarcely ever 
actually seen, but the columns were constantly fired into out 
of the jungle by individuals. It was found that while marching 
along bush paths, occasional volleys fired into the thickets 
had the effect of hurryihg the enemy’s fire. They caused the 
hostile marksmen to shoot at ♦random and at longer ranges 
than they had intended to, and this made their fire com- 
paratively harmless. These precautionary volleys were made 
use of both by the Houssa force and by the naval brigade, 
and to save ammunition they were delivered generally by a 
few files, not by whole sections or companies. In spite of this 

(83:id) - A 2 
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precaution tkey, liowever, gave rise to liberal expenditure of 
ammumtion ; but it was probably well expended ammunition, 
considering tbe results acMeved by tbe system. 

During tlie operations of 1898 against the insurgents in Sierra Leone, a 
place called Karina was blockaded by the rebels for some days. A small 
force moving out to a locality some miles off adopted this system of pre- 
cautionary volleys in the bush. But it expended so much of its ammunition 
that it was obliged to return to Karina to replenish. It so happened that 
the conditions at the moment w'ere such as to render a successful offensive 
movement very desirable, the failine was therefore somewhat unfortunate. 

It is only in very tMck jungle and when fighting an enemy 
who will not stand, that precautionary volleys would be used.* 
The Benis were very ill-supplied with bullets and depended 
largely upon slugs. It was therefore very important to get 
them to discharge their muskets at some little distance from 
(.he troops, because the slugs were then prevented from doing 
any liariii by the luxuriant foliage ; they were well aware that 
their arms were of little use firing through zones of thicket, 
and they only assembled in force at clearings, where they could 
be satisfactorily tackled. The precautionary voUeys really 
aimed rather at keeping the snipers at a distance than at 
driving off hostile bodies of appreciable strength. 

It may be mentioned that in bush warfare the enemy can 
sometime*s bring advancing troops to a standstill by setting 
the bush on fire. This is of course only possible in the dry 
season. The tropical jungles of West Africa do not burn 
readily at any time of the year. 

There is, perhaps, no class of irregular warfare which it 
is so difficult to discuss tactically as^that which takes place 
in the bush. So much depends upon the thickness of the 
bush and the general nature* of the vegetation that many 
elements enter into the problem. Buf it has generally been 
foimd that in the dense tropical jimgle, where advance is 
most difficult and where the maintenance of control over 
troops in action becomes almost an impossibility, the enemy 
is cowardly and is unsupplied with weapons of precision. Were 
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the iiihabitaiits of some' of the ■theatres, of recent wars in West * 
Africa brave fanatics like. the Sudanese, or were they supplied 
with magazine ^rifles .as were many, of the Afridis in 1897, it is 
not easy to see how operations could be brought to a successfui 
issuo without a deplorable loss of valuable lives. 

Happily the warlike instincts of races inhabiting bush- 
grown territories almost seem to vary in direct proportion to 
the thickness of the cover. When the country is fairly open 
they are enterprising' and courageous. WTien its whole face 
is clothed in almost impenetrable thickets they are timid and 
^unskilled in war. The elasuie square formation, winch may be 
indispensable to security %vheii antagonists are formidable, is 
therefore generally in practice only required in those theatres 
of w^ar where the terrain does not forbid its employment. On 
the other hand in districts where flankers are an impossibility, 
and where the colunm must feel its way forward depending 
perhaps entirely on a rabble of scouts for intimation of the 
enemy’s presence, the enemy will, as likely as not, never 
venture upon anything more audacious than a volley folio w^ed 
by^ precipitate flight. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

IotANTBY TACTICS. 

In previous chapters dealing mth attack, witli defence, with 
squares, with. MU warfare, &c., the question of infantry tactics 
in general has necessarily been touched upon under various con- 
ditions. But there are still some points with regard to the * 
cMef arm of the service wMch have to be discussed. Fighting 
formations best adapted in certain phases of MU and jungle 
warfare have been described, but some explanation of the 
formations assumed by infantry under more ordinary condi- 
tions in small wars are stiU necessary, and the reasons for 
assuming them have to be explained. The very important 
question of fire discipline has naoreover up to the present been 
scarcely touched upon. 

The fighting formation of infantry in the present day 
under ordinary circumstances would generaUy be a firing line 
in extended order with supports some distance in rear, and 
^reserves some distance in rear, and a general reserve still 
further back. The principle erf sending scouts ahead of the 
firing line has moreover been introduced in the British service 
after experiences in South Africa. The above arrangement 
is the product of the battle conditions arising from modern 
arms of precision. The long range and^ the rapid fire of rifles 
and of guns demand a formation presenting little target to 
the enemy, and the extended firing line is a result partly of 
tMs and partly of the necessity for freedom for the individual 
soldier to use Ms weapon with good effect ; the supports and 
reserves are intended t9 fill up the gaps in the firing line 
caused by cassLalties and to give solidity and impetus to the 
final charge at the supreffie moment of the fight. 
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But a fighting formation suitable in operations against ^easpns whj 
well armed opponents is not always applicable to the a^ogSr 
conditions of ■ the case in small wars. , In ' combats against appHcaWe to 

^ ' small wars « 

irre,gular wamors the losses' from ho^stile fire are not as a ride 
very, seTere. The scatMngj -irresistible stream of bullets which 
in 'modern warfare has compelled the compact battle array of 
a former epoch to give place to-day 'to a'loose elastic formation, 
is 'seldom met with. This being so, the main reason for the 
existence of supports and reserves does not .hold 'good. On the 
other hand when determined onslaughts of masses of reckless | 

^ fi.ghting men armed with spears and swords are to be expected, j 

a scattered fighting line has not the firmness and rigidity : 

needed to meet the shock, and when this is the case, the old 
shoulder to shoulder formation in two ranks is resorted to. i 

A, feature in fact of the usual infantry formation which' is forma- ; 
generally especially noticeable in irregular warfare is that there in attack, j 
is so little depth. There is seldom need for it in infantry j 

formations in small wars. The reason for this absence of depth ! 

is, that on the occasions when a scattered firing line is 
applicable strong bodies in rear to feed it during the course of j 

action are unnecessary because losses are slight, and that on ! 

occasions when serried formation is essential there is no need 
or reason for depth inasmuch as the enemy’s onsiaifght breaks* 
itself against the fighting line. This absence of depth is ^ 
generally a distinct feature of attacks in warfare of this ; 

nature. .Owing to - the circumstances strong reserves [' 

are not generally needed — the object of reserves is to 
fill up the gaps in the firing line, but gaps do not occur 
fighting against foemen who, even when their weapons are 
not antiquated, have not feha ability to properly utilize the 
firearms which they -have in their possession. Troops in the ( 

fore-front of the fray are not sacrificed wholesale as in regular j 

warfare. Moreover ezperience.shows that the enemy, in firing at j 

the fighting line often causes considerable loss to troops in rear/ i 

if the advance is made with ‘larp supporfe^ and reserves; j 
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This was very noticeable in the action of Khashab in Persia 
in 1857 where Sir J, Outram drew up Ms force for attack in 
two lines; nearly all the loss occurred in the second line 
owing to the misdirected fire of the Persian army. The 
great object to be kept in view is to develop to the 
full the &e effect of the modern rifle, and to push all men 
that can safely be spared from the reserves into the firing 
I line. 

^ PropoYtion of* Experience has shown that attacks can generally be 
I supports and pi^gPed home by the firing line wMch opens the engagement. 

I res6r?es can ^ o . x ^ , o o ^ 

Igeneraiijbe Some reserves and supports are of course desirable, but it is ^ 

ithe^aUacL generally found that these are used up rather in extending 

^ the fighting line than in feeding it. The troops push on in 

groups with rapid rushes, halting to fire occasionally and to 
gather breath for a fresh effort. The losses are insignificant, 
except when the firing line is brought to a halt by something 
unforeseen under close fire of the enemy, or when it happens to 
be necessary to cross a zone of open ground under concentrated 
fire from a sheltered enemy, as at Dargai. Irregular warriors 
seldom stand to receive a bayonet charge. Only a small 
percentage of such opponents will meet disciplined troops 
-■^and to hand, although their inferiority in the use of the 
f^rme Uanche is generally far less marked than it is in the 
use of fire-arms. In attack, therefore, the object to be sought 
for seems to be not so much depth of formation with a view to 
feeding the firing line as the assault progresses, as extension, 
coupled wifch sufficient rigidity in the firing line to make it 
secure against a sudden counter-stroke. Practically, instead 
of firing line, supports, and reserves welF apart— three distinct 
categories — only two categories^ seem to be required, viz., 
fixing line'with supports close up, and ^jpeserves. Scouts in 
front of the firing line will, speaking generally, be out of place ; 
they would be rather in the way than otherwise, except of 
course in bush warfare vfhere, as pointed out on pp. 350 to 
352, they are ^ often a spjacial feature. 
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In Mil warfare it lias veiy-. generally ..been foimd best iiiA’ttackson 
attack for an extended skirinisliing Ene to be followed i^y 
groups of supports only a fe-w yards in rear of it, wMIe other 
gronps in reserve should be only a short distance in rear of 
the supports. Thus a battalion might put six companies in 
the' jSghtmg line ; each company would, extend, three sections, 
and have its other section advancing in , rear of these, 
from 25 to 75 yards back; the two companies in reserve 
would follow 100 to 200 yards beMnd the general line of 
supports. As the enemy’s firing line is approached the wdiole 
gradually closes up, so that the charge, if delivered at all, is 
delivered roughly in line. The companies in rear are, hmyever, 
often pushed off to the flanks, so as to make enveloping 
attacks. In any case it is always necessary to fix bayonets 
as the crest of the Mil is approached, and the supports should 
then get very close up. There is always a chance of a charge 
of sw'ordsmen at the last moment in attacldng heights held by 
tribesmen ; and if the enemy bolts the right tMng to do is 
to rush up and get the heaviest possible fire to bear on the 
fugitives before they get under cover, so the supports should 
be handy to join in. When the crest is reached it is better 
for the firing line to lie down for a moment. Hostile detach- 
ments will often be in some position witMn range wHch may 
bring a damaging fire to bear upon the troops when they 
show on the skyline. 

Considerable difference, however, manifests itself in different British and 
armies as regards the general method of carrying out infantry Methods, 
attacks in irregular warfare. It is impossible not to he struck, 
when reading between the lines in accounts of battles fought by 
British infantry on the one haisd and by French infantry on 
the other, by the fact Ijhat the latter are more deliberate in 
their movements, that the troops are kept more thorouglily 
in hand, and that stricter fire disciplMje is maintained than 
with us. In some respects the more dasMng the a|tackis the 
better, for the moral effect is greater, » But on the contrary, 


Reserving 
in attach. 


• the less the men are kept in hand in their advance, the worse 
is the fire discipline and the less the enemy suffers. In 
combat against such opponents as are generally met with 
in these campaigns, the object is not merely to drive them off 
from their ground, the object is to inflict heavy loss on them 
as well, and unregulated firing is not calculated to deal 
destruction in the hostile ranks. It may be laid down as a 
broad rule that fire should be reserved as long as possible, 
and until it is likely to be really effective, Nothing can be 
more unfortunate than to alarm the enemy too soon by 
musketry wMch at long ranges cannot cause many casualties,* r 
In the usual British form of attack there is emulation between 
individuals, between groups, sections, companies, and even 
battalions, and the enemy cannot face it. But the enemy 
also cannot face the more orderly advance of the French, and 
their deliberate volleys have done great execution. The 
magazine rifle has been introduced since the days of Tonkin, 
and volleys are no doubt now rather out of date ; but the 
great point to bear in mind is that the troops must do execu- 
tion if their success is to be of any real use. When it comes 

to a bayonet charge it will not be found that a steady and 
systematic advance up to that moment militates against its 

* being deSvered with all possible dash. 

re In an earlier chapter it ha^ been shown that a premature 
employment of artillery fire may have most unfortunate results 
in this kind of warfare — ^it may drive the enemy away. The 
same principle applies to a certain extent to musketry. If 
the infantry begin sweeping the place where the enemy is 
with a hail of bullets long before they get near him, he will 
as likely as nob take MmseK off at once. In nine cases out of 
ten the less firing there is the better durfiag an advance, till the 
range is close enough to allow the men a chance of making 
good shooting. The men are always keen to fire and this 
tendency s|^uld be sternly checked unless the infantry is- 
eyidentiy going to be del^rminedly opposed. This is a very 
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principle sliotild be inculcateci iipoii' 

' : subordinate commandexs that fire is to be reserved. ' 

^ Blit ; attacks in small wars are not , by any means always Fomiation afc 
delivered in scattered formations, and it is interesting to 
note that orders of battle, very akin to the time-honoured 
thin red line, were adopted at Tel-el-Kebir and the Atbara 
against opponents very differently armed on the two occasions. 

Sir G. Wolseley’s intention at Tel-el-Kebir was that the 
assault should be delivered in the same formation as the night 
march was carried out in, although discretion was left to the 
• ’divsionial commanders. In the Highland brigade, the batta- 
lions were formed into two lines, each consisting of two 
companies of the right and two of the left half battalion 
and the brigade was formed up in line of battalions at 
deploying intervals ; the march and attack were carried out 
in this formation ; but before the assault the half battalion 
double columns had closed in upon each other to such an 
extent, that it was practically delivered in two nearly con- 
tinuous lines. The leading brigade of the other division 
advanced in columns of half battalions at deploying inter- 
vals ; but it; was deployed into line as it approached the 
entrenchments, and, the Highland brigade having delivered 
their assault before it had got close to the enemy, if assumed "" 
the attack formation. In tl^is case the Highland brigade 
attacked in line formation, because (as had been hoped) it 
got close to the enemy’s entrenchments before fire was opened. 

The Atbara zeriba was stormed by three brigades, one Attack on the 
British and two Egyptian, each of four battalions. The zeriba. 
formation Was as follows : — The British Brigade, under 
General Gatacre, on the left, was formed up with the 0ameron 
Highlanders in front deployed into line, the Lincolns, Sea- 
forths, and Warwicks 100 yards in rear in column of com- 
panies ; the idea was that Nos. 2, 6, and 7 companies 

of the Camerons were to overpower the enemy W^h their fire, 
while 1, 4, 6, and 8 companies pulled away the zeriba so as 
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^ to form large gaps tlirough. wMch the other three battalions 
would pass and deploy inside. Egyptian battalions had only 
six companies each ; each Egyptian brigade was drawn up 
with three battalions for attack and one in reserve ; the 
centre brigade had three companies of each attacking bat- 
talion in line with the other three in column behind, while 
the left brigade had four companies of each battalion in line 
and two companies in reserve behind. 

When the attack was ordered the brigades advanced, the 
fighting line thus consisting of 29 companies in line, to within 
300 yards of the zeriba ; then after independent firing for . 
some miautes, they rushed forward on the advance being 
sounded a second time. The Egyptian brigades maintained 
their formation till well within the defences. The Camerons, 
on the other hand, breaking through the zeriba all along 
their line, continued advancing. Only the Seaforths, being in 
the centre, succeeded in deploying in rear of them, there 
being no room except for two companies of the Lincolns ; 
and the two Highland battalions became to a certain extent 
intermingled in advancing across the successive lines of 
intrenchments inside the zeriba. The first obstacle proving, 
in fact, easier to surmoimt than had been expected, the plan 
' of the one battalion in line making gaps through it, and 
then letting the battalions in rgar pass through at intervals, 
was not carried out in the end. In this case the attack was 
delivered in line in broad daylight on formidable defence works. 
It was foreseen that, although the enemy was armed to a 
considerable extent with breech-loading rifles, the fire would 
not be so accurate (especially after a heavy bombardment) 
as to render this compact forlnation unjustifiable, and the 
order of battle ensured that the shock Vould be tremendous 
even against opponents whose forte was hand to hand fighting. 

If we compare the® formations adopted at Tel-el-Kebir 
and the Atbjra to those usual in MU or jungle warfare, it is 
seen at- once how extmoi^dinarily tactics vary in different 
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kinds of small wars. In busli campaigns tlie work ® 

in small groups in loose formation, each group ready to dash 
forward independently for a sboxt distance at a moment’s i| 

notice ; no great rushes in serried ranks to the sound of pipes 
and drum take place as at the Atbara, cohesion is often 
maintained only by sound and not by sight. In hill warfare 
ranks are only closed up actually at the moment of the charge, 
or just before it when there is some times a chance of a sudden 
rush clown hill of fanatical swordsmen. But the principle of 
reserving fire seems to hold good in all cases, whether the | 

droops come up against the hostile position in line or in | 

scattered groups ; the fundamental principle of attack forma- 
tions in small wars is to get close up to the enemy by what- 
ever me tiled is best suited to the circumstances of the case, 
ignoring the hostile fire if necessary altogether. 

It is remarkable how often it occurs that, even when a Tenclene.y to 
normal battle formation of infantry is adopted, supports and * 

reserves are drawn into the firing line at a comparatively 
early stage of the fight so as to develop the fire. This occurred firing line, 
at the sudden Afghan onslaught at Ahmed Khel— when, 
however, the infantry were standing on the defensive, not 
attacking. The tendency of the enemy to endeavour to out- 
flank the regular force often leads to this ; the troops^ are com- i 

pelled to extend their front to^meet the hostile manoeuvre, ■ 

In the action on the Gara heights near Dakka in Afghanistan in 1880, 
the infantry advanced, to the attack with 300 rifles in the fighting line, 200 ; 

in sux^port and 200 in reserve. During the attack the right, finding itself 
outflanked by the enemy, extended in that direction. This left a gap in the t 

centre, hut tlie ga^) was at ofice filled by the supports. 

The supports and even th^ reserves are often used up in 
this fashion. It is notl^he purpose for which they are intended 
in regular warfare ; but the system works remarkably well. ; 

It is a striking fact that so skilled and experienced a General 
leader as General Skobelef should have been strongly opposed ■ 

to anything like dispersed form%ti<ms in Asiatic warfare. 
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r We sliall conquer,” lie wrote in ids instructions prior to the 
attack on Yangi Kala already referred to on p. 178, by means 
of close mobile and pliable formations, by careful, wel-aimed 
volley firing, and by the bayonet which is in the hands of men 
who by discipline and soldier-like feeling have been made into 
a united body — ^the column is always terrifying.” And again, 

The main principle of Asiatic tactics is to preserve close 
formations.” These maxims are not quoted as conclusive- 
on the contrary, they appear to have been enunciated under 
a roistaken estimate of the Tekke powers of counter-attack 
and of the fighting qualities of the Turkoman horse. But they^ ^ 
are none the less interesting and instructive as the views of a 
great leader who thoroughly understood the art of war and 
who never failed in what he undertook. 

The company There is generally a marked tendency in small wars to 

make the company the unit, although this is less observable 
voait in. the British than in the French, Eussian, and United States 

armies. General Skobeief laid particular stress on this point. 
Considering the battalion too large a unit in Dahomey, General 
Dodds’ force from the beginning worked practically entirely 
by companies, and later on worked entirely by sections ; this 
was, however, a case of bush warfare. Although French, 

" Eussian, and Italian companies on distant campaigns seldom 
amount to the war strength of 250, which is the supposed 
establishment, they muster stronger than a British company 
even at its full strength ; a company in the Turkoman and 
Tonkin campaigns was generally about 150 strong. When 
only smaE forces are engaged, the fighting unit is also neces- 
sarily small. The Russians have for years accepted the com- 
pany as ,the unit in their Central Asian campaigns, and they 
always calculate the strength of a foro^ detailed for a small 
war by the number of companies, not by the number of 
battalions. Although the importance of this company system 
is most clearly established when infantry is acting on the 
ofiensive, owing to the elasticity which it allows in that each 
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compamy ;f orins its . own supports .and even.^ reserv'Os.j it 'is also » 
at times a convenient arrangement' wheii on thie defensive. 

In tlie cliapter on .bush warfare the, special „ procedure in this ; 
re.spect in' Ashanti has been . dealt with. 

There is one very important point to be noted as regards Attacks 

infantry attacks in small wars— a point which is sometimes 

neglected in the British service. When the enemy is evidently carried out at 
- . ' . - -» 1 f 1 t 1 deliberate 

determined and means to put up a good fight the advance pace, 
should, as a general rule, be conducted deliberately. Of course 
where it is a case of cutting the retreat of an assemblage of 
irregular warriors, or where some zone swept by effective 
fire has to be crossed, the movement cannot take place at too 
rapid a pace. But nothing has so great an effect upon uii- 
disciplined forces holding a position as a steady advance 
againsfe them, except of course threats against their line of 
retreat. 

It moreover is usually the case in these campaigns that 
Giving to the terrain, the heat, and so forth, rapid move- 
ments are very trying to regular soldiers, and officers must 
never forget that they have less to carry than their men. 

The health of the men has to be considered, and the risk 
which they run of chiUs if over heated by a prolonged 
movement at a rapid pace. In regular warfare advance must 
be carried out by rushes very^ exhausting to the foot soldier 
because of the enemy’s accurate and effective fire, and on 
this account the tendency of infantry training is for attacks 
to be carried out as fast as the men can go. But in small 
wars there is not always the same need for this, because the 
enemy’s fire is not likely to be very deadly. It may be 
suggested that this slow deliberate sort of advance will have 
just the effect which '"heavy firing would have at an early 
stage, that it will drive the defenders away before the troops 
can get to close range. This does not however necessarily 
follow. If the troops come on slowly and deliberately, 
irregular warriors will be inclined hang on to their position 
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till the assailants get fairly close, and then a rush may carry 
them right in before the enemy can get away. It is the last 
two or three hundred yards which are critical, and, if the 
assailants can gal; up as close as tlris with enough left in them 
for a dash at the end, they may manage to do a good deal 
of execution even if fche defenders bolt the moment the charge 
begins. 

Once irregulars break and run the ordinary infantry- 
man has not the slightest chance of catching them ; but if 
he is not out of breath and exhausted by rapid advance he 
may do great execution with his rifle, and it must never be 
forgotten that in small w'ars it is not capturing positions but 
thinning the hostile ranks which brings operations to a 
triumphant close. This question of pace really requires a 
good deal of judgment on the part of commanders, especially 
if the advance be made up hill. If the troops are hurried 
they straggle, their fire becomes totally ineffective, and if 
suddenly rushed by fanatics they may not be able to meet 
them with a firm and steady front — this actually occurred at 
Barara Tangi in Waziristan. 

The failiire of the attack on Laing’s Nek, which went so near succeed- 
ing, has been a good deal attributed to the fact that the advance, led by 
mounted officers, was made too rapidly. The men of the 58th Begiment 
were hurried up the steep declivity which they had to brCvast, and the con- 
sequence was that they arrived near fe.e top out of breath, exhausted, and 
incapable of making a final effort. In those days, however, the Boers were 
very skilful marksmen, which made it highly desirable to cross any ground 
under their fire at a rapid pace. 

In the Tirah campaign and during other ox^arations on the Indian 
frontier in 1807, although the tribesmen were armed partly with breech- 
loading rifles and even had some magazine rifles, their aim was not generally 
found very deadly. They made good shooting enough when they were in 
ambush or were following up retirements and had got to close range, but 
when being attacked their fire was generally wild and ineffective, causing 
few casualties, so that a steady advance did not expose the infantry to 
serious loss. 

Tkere is^one point with regard to infantry attack which 
has not been referred te before, but which deserves a special 
mention here. This is the problem of how best to get across 
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a stretcli of open ground swept by the concentrated and well 
aimed fire of hostile bodies posted some distance away. 
Lieut. -Colonel Martin in “ Mountain and Savage Warfare ” 
says on this subject : “ When exposed ground has to be 
crossed, the men should be sent across rapidly and in small 
numbers— a second unit being pushed out before the first lias 
reached its cover. It is fatal to allow the enemy to concen- 
trate liis fire on one spot on reaching which each unit will 
be shot down. It is often possible to dribble men across s, 
dangerous zone in twos and threes, and it is remarkable what 
, a number of men can by this means be rapidly concentrated 
at some point where cover is available.” Now the plan here 
advocated will work excellently as a general rule, but it may 
not work always. 

If the enemy be armed with matchlocks, if the zone be 
short, and if the fire be not very heavy, the driblet system 
is admirably suited for the purpose. The hostile marksmen 
will be in doubt what to aim at, and if they fire at one spot 
the assailants wdio do not happen to be on that spot get 
across before the defenders can load again. But when the 
foe is supplied with modern weapons and is numerous, and 
when the exposed zone extends over some distance— con- 
ditions which prevailed at Dargai — the driblet system is^ 
fatal. In the first place small parties will turn back if they 
find those in front of them shot down, they will lack that 
feeling of confidence and enthusiasm which will carry a swarm 
of good troops across the most bullet swept spot, and they 
will not face the dangers that they see before them. In the 
second place the enemy will in any case be able to wipe out 
each driblet in succession before it can reach its coyer. For 
such a case as Dargai, one which, it is true, will very rarely 
occur in irregular warfare of any kind, the only plan seems 
to be that adopted by Colonel Mathias, to rush the greatest 
body of men that can be got together across the zone of 
danger, and to chance the losses. The enemy no doubt gets 
(8336) " ' 2 b 
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a big ’target. Losses will be severe.' Failure to reach the 
far side will be disastrous. But on the other hand the oppos- 
ing warriors feel that they are being collared, they suffer in 
morale, are apt to lose their heads, and end by firing wildly ; 
it is almost certain that a considerable proportion of the 
stormers will reach the far side in safety, which is, after all, 
the primary object to be achieved. The driblet plan will be 
the right one to adopt in probably four cases out of five but 
the fifth time it will be wrong. 

These dangerous zones may occur in bush warfare as well 
as in HU warfare. In campaigns in the jungle clearings are 
often swept by heavy musketry . But in such cases the problem 
is not so much how the patch of ground is to be crossed with 
the idea of getting cover on fche far side, as how to charge 
across the open and drive the foe from the fringe of the 
thickets on the far side. The enemy is not securely posted 
at some little distance, but on the contrary is close at hand and 
can only maintain his fire at the risk of being bayoneted. 
The dangerous zone in bush warfare can generally be effectively 
coped with by a bold charge in force across the clearing, and 
the chances are that tHs procedure will lead to the enemy 
fl3ring through the jungle precipitately after firing off their 
"weapons. , The driblet system is generally entirely out of 
place, except when it is a question of crossing an exposed 
stretch of ground with a view to* assembling in some sheltered 
spot beyond it before proceeding further. 

Compact It is necessary now to say a few words as to infantry 

deSaW^^on t^^tics on the defensive. The defensive is an attitude so 
the defensi-ve. seldom adopted in small wars, and then only under such 
peculiar circumstances, that, when it is adopted, abnormal 
formation will probably be expedient oswing to the existence 
of peculiar conditions. Eegujar troops as a rule only allow 
themselves to be attacked if the enemy be in very superior 
force, or if Hs method of fighting inclines to shock tactics. 
In either case it is^deskable present to his onslaught a 
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(‘.ompacter formation than the scattered firing line which is so* 
suitable in attack. In square such ' as was used in Zululancl 
and the Sudan, the infantry are of course formed up in two- ^ 

deep line. The danger of attempting to meet a cletennined ; 

attack of savages in great force by a scattered firing line was j 

shown conclusively at the disastrous fight at Isandlwhana. j 

In motion the old-fashioned line formation is diflSoult to ! 

maintain, and in attack it interferes with fire ; but standing on ? 

the defensive these objections to its adoption disappear. : 

Against a two-deep line of good troops on fairly open ground i 

ghazi rushes, the charges of Sudanese fanatics, and the reckless | 

onslaught of Zulu swarms, avail the enemy little. The fact | 

of the troops being in a rigid formation under perfect control, I 

ensures the maintenance of that fire discipline which is at | 

the root of success when the conditions are critical. The ; 

compactness of the formation gives the troops confidence j 

when facing a savage charge, and ensures that the line will not ' 

falter. "I 

No better example of the value of the two-deep line for- Macdonald’s | 

^ \ ^ brigade afc tlid 

^ mation of former days when infantry is exposed to the resolute battle of ! 
attack of masses, could be found than the case of Colonel 
Macdonald’s brigade at the battle of Khartum. 

When the guns had, as narrated on p. 234, precipitated the advance of 
the western mass of Dervishes, thg force was drawn ni) as shown in the 
sketch opposite. Dour out of the six companies of each battalion were in 
line and two in reserve, except in the ease of the 9th which had five com- 
panies in line. The western force attacked with reckless courage ; but the 
steady infantry volleys and accurate artillery fire mowed the fanatics down, 
brought them to a standstill, and eventually compelled the survivors to 
seek safety in flight. 

Before the overthrow of the 'v^estern force had been accomplished, 
how^ever, the second and northern hostile host was akeady on the move. 

Colonel Macdonald had Ordered ofl the 11th to deploy on the right of the . ; 

9th, facing the, new enemy while the flght still raged with the western mass, I 

and number II battery came into action simultaneously between the 9th 
and ilth. Then the lOth were moved across to the new alignment, and | 

the half battalion of the 9th was wheeled forward. Tlic^ other batteries 
and Maxims conformed. Finally the 2nd| which by its fire had com- 
pleted the discomfiture of4ihe first assailants^ was advanced and extended I 

(8336) 2 B 2 
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<ilie new front on tlie left of the 9th. The battalions as they clex:>loyed into 
their new positions put all their companies into line, so as to develop to 
the utmost the fire against the second mass of Dervishes, which was more 
formidable even than the first and which advanced with extraordinary 
determination. 

Colonel Macdonald timed his changes of front to the instant, his bat- 
talions moved with barrack-yard precision, and it was demonstrated beyond 
possibility of dispute that as long as their commander is prepared for every 
eventuality good troops have, even when armed only with single loading 
rifles, little to fear from the onslaught of a fanatical horde on fairly open 
ground. 

It is generally acknowledged that in regular warfare in- 
fantry has nothing to fear from cavalry, unless it he taken by ^ 
surprise and except when it is in retreat. If this is the case 
in campaigns where the infantry are liable to attack from 
highly-trained, well-mounted and admirably-handled bodies 
of horse, it almost follows as a matter of course that the same 
holds good in small wars where the hostile cavalry is in every 
respect, except at times individual swordsmanship, far inferior 
to what may be met with on a European battle-field. Adepts 
at scouting, excellent horsemen, highly skilled in wielding 
their sabres and their lances as are the horsemen met with in 
Central Asia, in Tartary, and in other theatres of minor cam- 
paigns, as cavalry on the battle-field they are not formidable. 
The great masses of horse brought into the field at My, in 
many of the fights of the war oi 1859 of the Moors against 
Spain, and in Tunis, gave little troijible to the regular infantry. 

It may on occasion be desirable for the infantry to form rally- 
ing squares when attacked by such horsemen. If there is 
risk of the baggage being molested, it may even be necessary 
to form squares all round it. But steady infantry is safe unless 
surprised, “and if good fire discipline be maintained in the ranks, 
it should inflict ruinous loss upon the enemy’s cavaliers. 

Fire discipline has already been mentioned incidentally 
in this and other chaptelis. Its importance is supreme. No 
amount of da^h and intrepidity in attack compensates for its 
deficiency. On the defensive its maintenance during all 
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stages/'of tlie figM is the surest road to victory and to tlie ^ 
compassing of tte decisive overtkrow and collapse of' the 
assailant. Good fire discipline is the final test of infantry 
efficiency on the battle-field, and it is the principal point to 
be attended to from the moment that the infantry is launched - 
. into the fight tffi decided. Modern armament is; a r ; 

mighty power, but it is a power which must be kept;' under 
control or its effectiveness will sufier. It must^ never be for- ' . 

gotten that in almost all cases 'in small wars the great object' 
to be kept in view on the . battle-field is to inflict the heaviest 
V possible loss upon the enemy. A civilized army may be 
compelled to admit itself beaten as a result of the skilful 
combinations of a great commander, but the speediest method 
terrifying irregular warriors into submission is to thin their 
ranks. This will not be effected- by wild unrestrained fire of; ■ : 

■ excited men, unless the aim be steady and unless the sights : ■ ' 
be properly set, there will be noise and little else. ^ 

In some small wars the want of fire discipline among the 
infantry has been very marked. In the campaign of 1859 
the Spanish troops appear to have been little if at all superior 
to the Moors in this respect ; to this can largely be attributed 
the numerous battles which it became necessary to fight befo4:e 
the forces of the Sultan were finally overthrown.* Vigorously 
handled and determined infantry may be able to carry the 
day without it in attack, hut the losses inflicted upon the foe 
will not be serious. The battle will be won because the enemy 
gives way before the assailants, not because the hostile ranks 
are decimated by the* bullet. On the defensive the absence of 
well regulated fire control when acting against opponents 
who trustto sudden rushes in great force, is sure to have un- 
fortunate results and it may even lead to disaster. 

The battle of Khartum is the first example of combat on Magazine n 
open terrain between infantry armed with magazine rifles 
standing on the defensive, and irregular warriors attacking 
in mass, and it seems to prove «that the new weapon settles 

fi. , 
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'^for good and all any little cliance of victory that the enemy 
may have had before its introdnction. Whether in consequence 
of this it will be in the future practicable to substitute for the 
rigid square formation adopted at Ulundi and the earlier 
British campaigns in the Sudan, a more elastic one admitting 
of gaps and of the unil^ having a greater independence, 
remains to be seen. But it seems impossible for hostile 
warriors to approach infantry supplied with such arms across 
any stretch of ground offering a reasonably good field of fire, 
except at night. The Dervishes never got near the British 
infantry, their phalanxes being mowed down and having ceased 
to exist while they were still some hundred of yards off; 
but they approached to within short range of Colonel Mac- 
donald’s brigade before its steady volleys laid them low. 
The superiority of the new infantry weapon over the old under 
these particular conditions, was shown conclusively by the 
contrast between what occurred in front of the British portion 
of Sir H. Kitchener’s army, and what occurred in front of the 
Egyptian troops. There can be no question that the superi- 
ority of the regular troops campaigning against this class of 
antagonistjhas been enormously increased by the change in 
^fantry armament. 

In the inost recent developments of the tactics which are 
considered adapted to the conditions of regular warfare, volley 
firing has been relegated to the background. Volleys are not 
in conformity with that great development of musketry in 
action which the experiences of operations in South Africa 
and in the Ear East have proved to be indispensable. But it is 
open to question whether in small wars volley firing should not 
still be made free use of. It must be remembered that infantry 
detailed for campaigns of this class is not alw‘ays armed with 
magazine rifles of small bore, and that it does not always con- 
sist of troops of high pretensions who are inured to fire dis- 
cipline by careful training. Rulea suitable for highly trained 
regulars supplied with tlie*>most modern weapons, do not 
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'.iieeessariiy apply to infantry of a lower type wlio are arme^ 
with, older rfles and are from their nature inelined to get on 
of hand on small provocation. For snch troops as campaigns 
in East and West Africa are generally carried out by, volleys 
do not seem to be at all out of date, and their employment 
may be the only means of preserving fire discipline at all and 
of preventing a waste of ammunition which, unless it is checked, 
may lead to awkward results. 

It used to be considered that volley firing by sections would, 
if well regulated and directed, be found effective at a range of 800 
yards against a small section, 1,000 yards against a large section, 
and so on, and assuming such targets to present themselves, 
volley fire would of course be as effective against irregular 
warriors as it would be against disciplined troops. But it 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon that in attack, when 
fighting against opponents whom it is difficultto bring to battle, 
fire should generally be reserved as long as possible. Under 
the conditions ordinarily existing in small wars, effective fire 
at 800 yards range, whether it be independent fixe or be 
volley fire, does not pave the way for decisive victory; 
it leads merely to an abandonment of his position by the 
foe. Oificers have not merely to enforce fire discipline among 
their men, but must enforce it upon themselves. There 
is a great temptation to open fire during the pauses which 
necessarily take place in an attack, and the men naturally 
like to use their rifles. But all ranks must bear in mind that 
as a rule, the great object to be achieved, is to get up close to 
the enemy and to fire* effectively on the fugitives when they 
quit their cover. It is interesting to note that at the attack 
on the Atbara zeriba, independent fire — ^not volley fire — ^was 
employed almost entirely by both British and Egyptian 
infantry ; but there was little musketry till the front line 
was quite close to the defences ; once inside the zeriba, con- 
trol of fire became of couxse^most difficult, and i'^seems certain 
that some of the losses among the troops were caused by buUots 
intended for the enemy* 
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On broken ground and in HE warfare, wbere tbe enemy 
is well concealed and wkere tke only target presented is a man 
showing now and then for a moment, it will almost always be 
better to employ a few picked marksmen firing independently, 
than to let all the men fire freely. This plan has been largely 
adopted of late years in hill warfare, and it holds 
good whether the troops are acting on the ofiensive or on the 
defensive. General Egerton says in his “ Hill Warfare on the 
Indian Frontier ” Much ammtmition is wasted in volley 
firing in hill warfare. It is seldom that an opportunity occurs 
of firing at a formed body of the enemy in the open, when 
volley firing would properly be resorted to ; but, as a rule, the 
target is against individuals or smaE bodies ensconced amongst , 
rocks or behind sangars, and against such, independent firing 
(controlled) is far more effective and economical. When 
volleys are fired the enemy watch for the smoke and duck 
under cover, but they cannot avoid independent fire in this 
way.’’ Should volleys be employed in such a case they 
might be delivered by sections or groups alternately, so as 
to maintain practically a constant fusillade. The enemy 
would not of course see the smoke from magazine rifles, but, 
except with the idea of steadying the men there is little ad- 
vantage with the modern rifle in substituting volleys for 
carefully regulated independent fire. 

It should generally be far easier to maintain thorough 
control over infantry fire in warfare of this character than in 
contests with disciplined and civilized troops. It must 
he remembered that in regular warfee losses are suffered 
from hostile fire which are unknown in minor campaigns. 
Infantry moving to the attack, no ma^tter what formation 
they may be in, over anything approaching to open ground 
are struck down by scores. The tension is so great that 
after a time it becomes practically impossible to maintain 
fire discipline. “ Of all the incidents of a modern fight,” 
writes Colonel Maurice, that of which it is hardest to give 
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any conception is tlie intense absorption in tbe mere fact of * 
firing, ' wMcb almost like a catalepsy takes possession ' of a 
man.’’ Tke soldiers must be allowed to fire freely to keep 
tkeni occupied. They must be kept on the move. Gon- 
fidence must be maintained at all. hazards. A thorough fire 
discipline in the early stages of the fight is excellent, but as the ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

crisis approaches its maintenance becomes well nigh impossible, 
and this is the direct outcome of modern armament upon the 
modern battle-field. 

In small wars, however, the conditions are not analogous. 

* The loss caused by the small-arm fire of irregular warriors is 
very slight, even at close range. There is no excuse for not 
maintaining a well-regulated fire discipline, and there is every 
reason for the musketry being under thorough control, as it 
is essential that the shooting shall be accurate. Unless the 
shooting is accurate, the enemy suffers little loss and is 
not really defeated even if he retires. The men ought 
not to get excited, because the proportion of casualties is so ^ 

small as to be almost insignificant. In attack, in fact, there is 
seldom any reason for very rapid or magazine fire except at 
the closest quarters. I 

When infantry is acting on the defensive it is impossible^^i^e^^sciplin 
to exaggerate the importance of its fire being kept absolutely defensive, 
under control. The adoption of a defensive attitude will 
generally, although not by any means always, mean that the 
regular force is at least temporarily at a disadvantage. It will 
often be very necessary to carefully husband the available ' 

ammunition ; but in any case it is well to reserve fire till ; 

the range is so short as to ensure its being thoroughly effective. 

Of course a case like^the battle of Khartum is exceptional — 
regular troops armed with magazine rifles will rarely find 
foemen approaching them for many hundred yards across 
the open, in phalanxes several ranks deep and affording a 
target not easy to miss. Under such exceptioi>al conditions 
very long range musketry is likely to inflict heavy loss upon 
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tlie enemy ; liere it is not a question of reserving fire, for the 
assailants are not likely to think better of their intention to 
attack and therefore to withdraw almost undamaged, it is 
rather a case of pouring in fire from the moment that it can 
tell, so as to destroy a foe roused up to fanatical frenzy. 
When, it is a case of an enemy making a formidable 
attack in great force over a comparatively short stretch of open 
ground, there can be little question that steady controlled 
fire should be maintained up to the last possible moment 
before magazine fire is resorted to. 

When levies or troops of inferior calibre are rushed by 
swarms of fanatics it is most difficult to maintain fire discipline, 
and this has frequently led to disaster. This was Baker 
Pasha’s experience at Trinkitat. The disaster at G-umburu, 
in Somaliland, was caused apparently by the ammimition 
running out, and it is reasonable to assume that this was 
partly due to insufficient fire discipline. At Major Gough’s 
successful fight at Darotaleh a few days later ammunition 
nearly ran short which placed the little force in a position 
of considerable danger. It is often best for troops of this 
kind armed with single loading rifles to adhere entirely to 
^ volleys. 

Reserving fire till the range is such as to ensure its being 
elective is equally desirable kx attack and in defence, and 
this point has been several times referred to already. To 
ensure this in regular warfare is most difficult, on account of 
the losses which are suffered even when at some distance, and 
of the strain which this produces m the ranks. In small 
wars, however, when acting on the offensive, it must never 
be forgotten that under ordmary circumstances the great 
object- is to let the enemy get to fairly close quarters. 
To drive savages off by long distance fixe is a mistake, 
decisive victories are liot gained by such methods and to a 
fight irregular warriors on these lines is to play at war, not 
to make war. It is a fffiidamental principle of tactics when 
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operating agaiixst ' siicli foes that tB.e troops must get at their 
adversaries and give them a ' lesson which they will not forget. 

Similarly when standing on the defensive it is often better 
to reserve fixe. Nothing can be more imfortEnate than the 
premature checking of an attack by irregulars who would 
probably with better management approach close enough to 
get a good lesson. The object it so tempt them to come on 
till they are within effective range, because savages when they 
are repulsed by long range fire do not consider themselves 
beaten and in reality are not beaten, not having suffered such 
losses as to take all fight out of them. 

It is worth noting that the French infantry in Tonkin Foreign 
and in Dahomey depended almost entirely on volley firing 
as long as the enemy showed a bold front ; in pursuit, on the 
other hand, independent fiiring was sometimes resorted to. 

The excellent fire discipline contributed very largely to the 
almost uniform success enjoyed in these campaigns. At 
Kailua, the final fight in Tonkin referred to in Chapter XIV, 
the admirable fire discipline was the most prominent and 
remarkable feature of the battle ; it was the main cause of 
the defeat of the Chinese when in great force and flushed with 
success. In the attack on the village of Nam in front of ^ 
Bacninh, on which occasion some of the infantry u^d up an 
immense amount of ammunition, it was found that volley 
firing was far more efficacious than independent fire and that 
it made less smoke — this latter point has now of course lost its 
significance. In attack a few skirmishers used to be sent on 
ahead to open the fight, who, of course, made use of 
independent fire ; but as the action developed they gave way 
to sections advancing by rushes and fixing volleys. 'General 
Skobelef in his Turkoman campaign insisted upon the 
importance of volleys and deprecated independent fire tinder 
ordinary conditions. In the official Account of the French 
expedition to Antrianaarivo jn 1895 there is coi^tant refer- 
ence to the steady volley fire of th^ ififantry ; magazine fire 
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seems scarcely ever to have been resorted to. Abroad, as 
in Combined Training,” the utmost stress is always laid 
upon keeping fire absolutely under control, and it remains to 
be seen whether foreign troops will adhere to volley firing in 
the fature when campaigning against irregulars or savages. 

Experience proves that the expenditure of ammunition is 
not heavy in irregular warfare, because conflicts are rarely of 
long duration. This is, however, compensated for by the fact 
that owing to the diflSiculties of transport which are normal 
to such operations, it is more diflficult to replace the rounds 
expended. Statistics show that a few rounds a man 
generally represents the amount in each fight. At the 
actions in Ulundi, Ginghilovo and Ahmed Khel, all of them 
fights where the enemy showed daring and resolution in 
attack, the expenditure was not over 10 rounds a man. At 
Charasia the 72nd fired 30 rounds a man, being heavily 
engaged for some hours. Although individual sections and 
companies sometimes run short, the experiences of the many 
campaigns carried out of recent years by European troops 
against all sorts of irregular opponents, tend to show that the 
supply of ammunition is not as a rule a subject of much 
anxiety, and that the replenishment of ammunition actually 
on the battle-field is not a question likely to often cause much 
difiiculty. Still the cases im Somaliland referred to on an 
earlier page must not be forgotten ; both at Gumburu and 
Darotaleh the fighting lasted for several hours. 

The Eussian infantry during General Lomakin’s disas- 
trous attack on DengHl Tepe firedf 246,000 rounds, or con- 
siderably over 100 rounds per man actually engaged. In the 
bush fighting in Ashanti the amount of ammunition used 
up was altogether abnormal. At El Teb the troops most 
committed fired about 50 rounds a man, and the same pro- 
portion represents wKat was expended by the broken square 
at Tamai.^ At Eirbekan two companies sent in the first in- 
stance to storm the high ridge, and which were unable to 
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.achieve this, .fired .away all their ammmiitioii except four- ^ 
romids a man.. At the attack on 'hTam, neaiBaciiiiih, .already 
meationed on p. 395, the sections most heavily engaged fired 
the enormous total of 240 rounds a man. At the remarkable 
engagement at Achupa in Dahomey, which was referred to 
earlier in this volume on p. 260, 25,000 rounds were fired by 
about 300 men in two hours and a half, or about 80 rounds 
a man ; in this case the magazine rifle was employed. On the 
only occasion that French troops were pressed in 1895 in 
Madagascar, when two companies forming the rear guard of 
the fi}dng column near Antananarivo were attacked by very 
superior numbers, the ammunition nearly gave out. Upon 
the whole, however, there does not seem to be much reason 
to fear that the amount of ammunition carried upon the 
soldier will often prove insufiicient, especially with the small 
bore rifles now in vogue. Still in those campaigns, where small 
detached bodies of infantry are often fighting hard for many 
hours, it is of immense advantage for each man to carry an 
abundant supply of rounds. Bringing up reserve ammunition 
on mules is by no means an easy matter under fire from skilful 
marksmen in concealed positions. On one occasion in 1897 
over 6,000 rounds were lost by the mules being shot during 
a retirement, the troops being too hard presed to isavc the 
boxes. When a replenishment §eems desirable the opportmiity 
should be carefully chosen, at a moment for instance when 
the operation will not draw a heavy fire. If particular units 
run short, it will sometimes be best to send them up a fresh 
supply by hand, parties from other units being detailed to 
carry it in haversacs or to employ their own pouches 
temporarily. * 

The experiences gmned during the night attacks on the Expcnaiuiro 

_ _ V , -1 .T , 1 • f of amm-uni- 

Malakand posts go to show that on such occasions the tion during 

defenders are apt to fire away a great de^l of ammunition, and attacks, 

the same was found to be tl^e case during some of the Boer 

night attacks in latter part of the^ S^uth African war. It 
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must be remembered that in the case of Malakand the garrison 
consisted entirely of native troops, that the casualties among 
the British officers were exceptionally heavy, and that therefore 
the maintenance of fire control was most difficult. Although 
there was a considerable reserve supply the heavy expendi- 
ture gave rise to some anxiety, and a squadron of Lancers, 
hurried up as reinforcement from the plains, managed to carry 
10,000 rounds in their holsters and haversacs. Some 
regiments fired about 50 rounds a man in a single night, and 
it is obvious that a fusilade of this land, on several nights 
in succession, created a serious drain on available resources? 
But the hostile efiorts were very determined, firing was often 
at close range, and it is by no means certain that British 
infantry would have expended less under like conditions. 

In small wars of the old musket days, it was not unusual 
to find the enemy in possession of fire arms effective up to 
longer range than those of the regular troops and as efficient 
in their use. It was so in the first Afghan war, and it was so in 
the Spanish Campaign of 1859 against the Moors. But in the 
present day it is safe to assume that the enemy from the nature 
of his weapons, want of training and so forth, is almost 
invariably far inferior to the trained infantry as regards the 
efficacy of musketry. Exceptions might occur in the case' of 
a rebellion, and in the peculia^c conditions of the Boer war of 
1881 the enemy certainly had the advantage ; moreover, 
recent experiences on the Indian frontier, have prepared us 
for the gradual introduction of small arms of precision among 
semi-civilized races and savages, a fapt which, as was pointed 
out in the introductory chapter, will have to be taken into 
account in the small wars of the future Still, as a rule, the 
superiority of the regular infantry is undisputed. The point 
is referred to because it would at first sight seem natural that 
tinder such circumstances any resort to the bayonet must be 
a mistake.^ But a.ll experience shows that this is quite a 
fallacy, and before closing this chapter it is desirable to diraw 
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attentiott:to immense value. of wtat. is the secondary. O-reat effect 

weapon of the infantry soldier. Spamsh troops in .Morocco, ciiargeL^^^ 

Frencli troops in Algeria, in Tunis, in Tonldn, and in 

Dahomey,, Russian troops in Caucasia and in Central Asia, 

and British troops in all parts of the world, have proved 

the value of the bayonet against irregular . warriors over and ■ , 

over again. The bravest of them turn and flee before a bayonet 

charge. The foemen whom the trained soldier meets in these 

campaigns are often supplied with spears and swords in the 

use of which they have been practiced from their childhood, 

and these weapons are generally of excellent quality, such as 

they are. In hand to hand fighting the regular infantry seem 

to throw away all the advantages which they derive from 

their very superior armament. Still the fact remains that 

the bayonet charge scarcely ever fails and that the enemy 

will not even face it as a rule. A few Ghazis may sell their 

lives dearly, a group here and there brought to bay may 

fight on to the bitter end, but such isolated efforts are of 

no avail. Apart from fanatics and from exceptionally brave 

savages like the Zulus, irregular warriors, be they Pathan 

hill-men or Somalis or Boxers or Boers, have no stomach 

for the infantryman’s cold steel. This is a very important 

point to bear in mind. It often happens that smalj. parties • 

of infantry, suddenly exposed to a heavy fire from superior 

forces of irregular warriors, find themselves in gravest peril ; 

at such a moment a resolute bayonet charge may save the 

situation and may win escape from a serious dilemma. 

When the enemy acts as assailant the affair is sometimes On the 
not quite so one-sided. ' The ghazis at Bareilly rushed right the^^ay^iet 
on to the bayonets. Some of the more reckless of the Mah- is less 
dists would charge do wi and prove that in a melee they could 
be dangerous. Fanatics and savages will in the excitement of 
attack, fearlessly throw themselves upQpi the lines of steel if 
the bullets permit them to get to such close quarters, and 
in the scrimmage they may c*ause deplorable loss'^ with their 
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- swords and spears. Magazine- jEire, or steady volleys from 
single-loaders, should, however, render it almost impossible 
for them to get so near unless they can creep close up under 
cover before they deliver their onslaught, and it can safely 
be said that for regular troops to have to actually use the 
bayonet when acting on the defensive, is unusual. 

There is always the chance, however, that a disciplined 
force acting on the defensive may have its general front 
pierced at some point by the assailants. When this happeiis 
the bayonet comes at once into play. The very fact of the 
regulars not being the attacking side as a general rule in-, 
volves their being drawn up in an order of battle intended to 
meet hostile onslaughts from any side— the troops will be in 
square, or in azeriba, or they will be acting as garrison of a 
work or a system of works. Should, under such conditions, 
the enemy by any chance penetrate within the lines, the 
infantry are very likely to fire into each other if musketry 
be relied upon to retrieve the situation. The best method 
of ejecting the intruders in a case of this bind will almost 
always be a counter-attack with the bayonet. 

It was mainly with the hayonct that the interior of the square at Abu 
» Klea was cleared of the fanatics who had got inside of it. 

On tlio'tirst night of the attacks on the Malakand positions in 1897, the 
enemy penetrated into the bazaar at one point, but they were promptly 
turned out by a company of the 24t£ Punjab Infantry at the point of the 
bayonet. At another point the lines were also forced, but the tribesmen 
here also were driven out ; a handful of officers and men went at them, and 
after two unsuccessful bayonet charges, finally expelled the hostile party by 
a third charge. For such work as this there can be no question that cold 
steel is best, whether by day or at night. 
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Cavalry and mounted troops- generally. 


The nature of the mounted troops employed in small wars 
difiers greatly in various campaigns. Sometimes they con- 
sist of , or include, picked European cavalry, at other times 
They consist of Cossacks mounted on mere ponies, at other 
times they consist of colonial mounted rifle corps, at other 
times again only mounted infantry are employed. The 
tactics employed necessarily differ somewhat according to the 
arms carried by the troops, to the character of their horses, 
and to the training to which they have been subjected. 

But before dealing with some of the special peculiarities 
in the tactics of mounted troops in operations of this class, 
it will not be out of place to point out the imperative im- 
portance of a respectable force of cavalry or other mounted 
troops being detailed to form part of the expeditionary force 
in most theatres of irregular war. For scouting duties, and 
for service as an advanced screen concealing and. covering 
the movements of the army, the need of mounted troops 
in regular warfare is fully acknowledged by ail, but there is 
in some quarters a tendency to doubt the efficacy of cavalry 
upon the modern battle-field. This question is of course 
quite outside the scope of this work, but it will be as well to 
say at once that in small wars it is only in exceptional ter- 
rain that cavalry has not a distinct and important place in 
action. In campaigfis against irregular warriors shock 
tactics are by no means out of date. Cavalry charges re- 
main efficacious in all phases of such struggles as long as 
the ground permits of their taking place. It is notorious that 
cavalry has performed its greatest exploits rather ?n virtue of 
( 8336 ) " 2 0 
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" its immil itiflueRce tlian of its capacity for iiiiiif^.tiiig grievous 
loss, and it is in small wars tliat moral influence is an excep- 
tionally potent force; Even ■ in MU warfare, wliere at first 
sight the cavalry soldier', would appear to be out of place, 
mounted troops are of great value from the fact' that nroiio- 
taiiieers have an/ extraordinary terror of a ' class of troops 
which is necessarily rather a novelty to tlieiii. 

The necessity for cavalry or mounted troops in pursuits 
has been al:ready referred to in dealing with that subject. 
Infantry are helpless owing to the rapidity with which the 
adversaries retreat, and the incalculable value of horse - 
has been displayed in most theatres of irregular wuaifare. The 
lack of cavalry was much felt in the Indian Mutiny during the 
early stages. The smallness of the active cavalry detachment 
which accompanied Sir H. Stewart across the desert from 
Korti to Metemina was a source of much inconvenience. The 
want of mounted troops in the French expeditionary force 
which co-operated with the British in the China war of 1860, 
was most prejudicial on several occasions. The Italians had 
no cavalry at Adowa, and to the want of mounted scouts may 
largely be attributed their ignorance of the position and 
^ strength of the enemy until the last moment. Experience has 
proved that the regular army is in small wars often almost 
helpless mthout plenty of moiimted troops. 

The Boer war of 1881 is the most remarkable examj)le of 
this. The small British force took the field with only an 
insignificant mounted detachment. The Boers proved them- 
selves then, as they proved themselves in the later and greater 
war, to be the beau-ideal of mounted infantry. Their ponies 
were inured to hardships and iiard work and were trained to 
stand when their riders dismounted and left them. They 
themselves were good shots, and, what is almost more im- 
portant, good judges*' of distance. Against a force siich 
as this infantry could' 'do httle and artillery could do 
less. The Boers in tayng up a position at Laing’s Nek 


wlih file idea of defending it/to '4116 last, playecL^^fc 
versaries’ game and incurred' a great risk, althoiigli, it was ' 
justified by the event. At the Ingogo fight, on the other, , 
hand, they employed exactly . the tactics best suited to a 
force constituted as theirs was. if operating against infantiy 
aujl artillery, and they reaped the full benefit of the want of 
mounted troops on the British side ; owing to this absence of 
mounted troops in the camps of their opponents, they were 
aide to strike mthout the slightest fear of suffering a serious 
reverse. Regular troops have seldom, in a small war been 
'placed in a more ignominious position than Sir G. Colley’s 
little army. Had the British force included a few squadrons 
of cavalry the Boers could not have manoeuvred with the 
freedom they did outside their entrenchments at Laing’s Nek, 
and it is very doubtful if they would have attempted to hold 
those entrenchments at all had they found a cloud of troopers 
sweeping round their flank. The presence of cavalry in such 
conditions would have completely altered the situation. 

Mounted troops have always proved invaluable in South 
Africa, where the nature of the theatres of war generally 
favours their action. Infantry have never been able to catch 
the Kaffirs except when these retire into some stronghold like * 
the Waterkloof or Sekukuni’s Mountain. In the wars against 
the Red Indians in the Weston States the same has been 
found to be the case. It is indeed only in thick bush or in 
exceptionally rugged mountains that this arm of the service 
seems to bo out of place when campaigning against irregular 
warriors.'' % ■ 

For raids such as the French instituted in Algeria, such Heed of 
as the United Stat<^ troops carried out so successfully 
against the Red Indians, and such as the Russians frequently ^-aids. 
employ in the steppes, mounted troops are indispensable. 

In such cases, and in dealing with guerillas operating over a 
great extent of country like the rebels in Ehodesi^, the need 
for mounted troops arises from the*ne6essity of mobility, and 
( 8336 ) ' 2 € 2 
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t.heivfon* niouiitcxl infantry will servo iho purposes But in 
action against detenniued oppoiients wlio tl,o not confine 
themselves to guerilla operations but wlio knjept battle, the 
shock tactics of cavalry are requisite if the mounted force 
is not to play an altogether secondary role in the figlit. 

While mounted rifles and mounted infantry are, speaking 
generally, o]ily supposed to fight dismounted, cavalry fights 
both mounted and dismounted. The tendency has been of 
late years in some armies, and especially so in the British 
service, to give to cavalry shock action a very secondary place 
in tactics and to make the rifle the main arm of the cavalry ■ 
trooper. Difference of opinion exists whether in this respect 
the reformers in preparing the arm for the exigencies of 
regular warfare have not moved too fast, but it may in any 
case safely be laid down that in campaigns against irregular 
warriors the time-honoured principles of cavalry tactics 
still hold good. Indeed the fundamental principle which, 
except in certain special cases, governs the proper conduct of 
all small wars affords strong evidence in favour of cavalry 
shock action on the hattle-field. A bold initiative for the plan 
of campaign, and resolute attack vrheri the enemy is met with, 
point the way to triumph. The action of cavalry on horse- 
back is ifecessarily never defensive. It is the special charac- 
teristic of the arm that, apq^’t from dismounted work, it 
always attacks — cavalry in fact incarnates the spirit which 
should animate the operations and which does animate them 
when in proper hands. The moral effect of "a charge of 
trained and disciplined horse upon a mob of irregular warriors 
is tremendous. It is like the bayonet charge of infantry, only 
that it generally admits of no escape and that it is mucli more 
easy to bring about. 

Small wars offer the cavalry leader magnificent oppor- 
tunities on a minor ^ale. On favourable ground there is 
scarcely ajimit to what his command can effect if handled 
with boldness and skilh Jfhe achievements of cavalry in the 
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liiclian Miitiiiy . were brilJiaiit in the : extreme. In that cam- 
paigHj where the offensive was adopted almost as a matter of 
course, the . mounted troops were in their element ; the very 
fact that the rebels were organized after a fashion and fought 
somewhat in the European manner, favoured the employment 
of the arm— there were formations to break, hostile 
squadrons to be swept away and guns to be captured. In 
Algeria the French cavalry seldom failed to make its presence 
felt, and did grand service. For work like this cavalry is far 
superior to mounted rifles or momited infantry in any form. 

In considering the tactics of cavalry and of mounted troops Bisk of ' 

generally, it will be convenient to deal with mounted action huf nr 

first. The great risk that cavalry rmis in this sort of warfare into 

„ , . 1 1 * ground 

IS that it may fall into an ambush on ground where it cannot where cava-lrj 

act with effect. In all theatres of war there is the danger of ; 

coming unexpectedly upon concealed obstacles or upon im- \ 

practicable ground. The remarkable charge at Ramnugger | 

which routed the Sikhs, ended in the cavalry getting into j 

deep ground and suffering very heavily before it could be | 

withdrawn from action. Such incidents are not uncommon | 

in regular warfare, and they are frequent in conflicts with j 

uncivilized races. Sometimes, as in the action at the cross- 
ing of the Swat River in the Chitral campaign iij 1895, th^! 
approach of cavalry will dislodge irregular warriors from 
ground where they are in reality perfectly safe from the 
mounted men ; but this cannot of course be depended upon, 
and experience shows that cavalry pushed too far in un- 
favourable ground may get into very serious difficulties if it 
falls into an ambuscade or comes unexpectedly under fire of i 

hostile bodies under cover, ^ne or two examples of this are 
worth quoting. ♦ 

Tiio attair of Mukur, during General JSTott’B advance from Kandahar to 
Ghazni iu 1842 is a good instance. A small cavalry force came upon some 
Afghans in the open, cut them up, and pursued the fugitives to the hills. 

Here the enemy showed up in force, and troopers felfback. Hostile 
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liorsenim tbc.Teupou ijreaaed forward and, becoiuing more aiid more iin't-ileu- 
lug, a part of the cavalry was sent to attack tliem over rough gToiiiid. 
Tills suddenly found itself exposed to very heavy fire from Afghans con- 
cealed on the fiaiili. Eetreating in haste it was immediately charged, and 
being outnumbered and at a great ‘disadvantage it had to seek refuge in 
flight. 

xit the battle of Oastellijos in Morocco in 1859, two Spanish stpiadrons, 
carried away by the excitement of a charge, dashed right into the enemy A 
position up a narrow valley. In withdi’awing they suffered very heavily 
without having apparently achieved any substantial success. 


Cavalry able At tke Same time it caimot be too strongly insisted upon 

tivSyon^^' opposed to irregular warriors, it is not generally a sine 

broken the ground which mounted troops are to operate - 

ground where _ . _ , ‘ , 

it would be over must be such as cavalry can charge over. ihe best 

regular^” kiiown cascs where cavalry have got into serious difficulties 

warfare. owing to unexpected obstactles have mostly occurred in 

regular warfare, where this arm of the service must almost 
of necessity act at a high rate of speed. Instances can be 
quoted where troops and squadrons have gone headlong over 
preeijnees to their destruction. But such disasters only befall 
the troopers when they are acting in formed bodies with the 
reckless dash which is traditional with the cavalry soldier. 
There is an idea very generally entertained in other branches 
of the service, and it is one which is to a certain extent en- 
couxaged by writers on tactics, that cavalry is of little use in 
broken, rugged coimtry. That this is by no means the case iii 
operations against undisciplined forces was shown in the 
campaigns of 1895 and 1897 in the valleys of the Swat and 
Panjkora Rivers. Some of the most effective work performed 
on horseback by the momited troops^ during the operations 
against the Mamund clan was carried out at a deliberate- 
trot in a'wkward, rocky ground, where a gallop would often 
have been wholly impracticable and would always have been 
dangerous. Savages, Asiatics, and adversaries of that charac- 
ter have a great dread*"’ of the mounted man, and they are 
apt to lose tffeir nerve on his approach, even when the ground 
is unfavourable to him and when he can go little faster than 


, mmmm 'TROOFs.: m 

■ they can. It is ■ quite differentQ'iii regular warfare, where 
cavalry can eiiect little agaiiLst. mfantiy except by 
and wliere-in broken intersected terrain it would be sacrificed ' 
if it attempted to approach foot soldiers. 

It is, however, only right to point out that the mounted 
troops which performed 'such' signal service during the 
advance towards CMtral and during'^ the operations of the 
x^Ialakand field force, enjoyed the advantage; of great experi- 
ence in irregular warfare. Because regiments like the Guides 
and the 11th Bengal Lancers were able to play an important 
, tactical role in theatres of war so awkward to traverse by 
mounted men as Swat and Bajaour, it does not follow that 
corps trained on more favourable ground and accustomed 
only to ordinary cavalry manoeuvres, would do as well under 
the same conditions. Still, although the services of less prac- 
tised corps might not be so valuable, they would yet be far 
from useless, and it seems to be definitely settled that in 
irregular warfare the trooper has a well established place, 
on a rugged battle-field cut up by nullahs and full of pit- falls 
as well as upon ground more congenial to Ms ordinary mode 
of fighting. . 

One of the greatest ditiiciiities which in these campaigns Im^guku- 
cavalry has to contend with when delivering a charge is ttise 
dispersed straggling formation in which the enemy so generally militate 
fights. In regular warfare the main object of the charge is to tfie cavalry 
throw’- the adversary into just such confusion as constitutes 
normal battle order of Pathans, Sudanese, Somalis and their 
like. Loose crowds of this description can be ridden through 
without their fighting efficiency|being much affected, although 
the moral effect cannot fail* to be considerable. One of the 
reasons that the r^%.emorable charge of the 2ist Lancers at 
the battle of Khartum was so effective was that the hostile 
force ridden through was massed tl^ickly together. Sudanese 
throw themselves down to avoid the troopers’ sabres, and 
j limping up, ham-string tRe horses,^ At El Teb %i great throng 
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of tlie MaMists was charged through several times by the 
cavalry brigade, hut from the want of laiioes~~this questioii 
of lances will be referred to later — ^no very serious loss was 
inflicted upon them. On the other hand at the fight of 
Khushk-i-Nakhud two native squadrons charged a considerable 
gathering of Afghans, mostly footmen, on open groimd and 
killed no less than 163 of them, thus showing that even under 
the iinfavourahle circumstances of charging through dispersed 
gatherings of irregular warriors cavalry can sometimes strike 
a heavy blow. 

In pursuit the results are of course more satisfactory. ' 
The enemy is demoralised, and individuals are less adroit in 
avoiding the sabre and the lance. Even here, however, the 
tendency of such antagonists to disperse in all directions, 
defeats to a certain extent the object which the cavalry have 
in view. In campaigns where the enemy fights in formed 
bodies, such as the Indian Mutiny and the Egyptian War of 
1882, cavalry in pursuit have of course a well defined role to 
perform in breaking up any semblance of formation which the 
fugitives may try to maintain — in operations such as these, 
where the hostile troops adopt the form of modern tactics 
^without enjoying the confidence and cohesion of a modern 
army, caWalry is indeed seen almost at its best. Operating 
against forces of this nature the Hussar and Lancer find 
exceptional opportiunties for distinction. In the Indian Mutiny 
the cavalry even broke rebel squares, and by its determined 
efiorts and restless energy it assumed in the open field an 
extraordinary importance. ^ 

Small wars seldom lend themselves to a happy co-opera- 
tion bet’^een cavalry and horse artillery. The terrain does 
not as a rule admit of guns manmuvimg at a high rate of 
speed. When the ground is suitable, however, this com- 
bination has a great opening for decisive action owing to the 
freedom with which the artillery can work. The Indian 
Mutiny afforded some sjilejidid examples in those phases of 
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tlie campaign wliere tlie eiieiny, acting in formed units, was 
l}i’oaglit to 1)ay' iii the open, field.- It is, however, nimeoessary 
to discuss the form which such tactics take, hecaiise they are 
described and illustrated in' most works on the military art, 

, , and are practised on the manceuvre ground. 

■The opponents , met .with in irregular - operations can Oanaiy- 

ofteii boast of moixiited forces deserving of respect, 

some cases the hostile cavalry is formed in squadrons 

, . , ■ t . . ' -5 troops. ' 

works eflectively as an organized body, in others it merely 

represents a mass of iiorseinen ready to follow a few acknow- 
^ rledged chieftains. Good cavalry, boldly handled, ha^s not 
much to fear in either case. Still it is generally of great 
importance, where the enemy’s mounted forces are really 
worthy of consideration, that the troopers should be kept 
thoroughly in hand ^md should work in compact forniation, 
because it is in their discipline and cohesion rather than in 
any superiority of armament that their advantage over the 
hostile horsemen lies. I 

It was a saying of Napoleon’s that two Mamelukes could Importaiufu^ . 
defeat three French horsemen, that 100 French horse could and ooliesiun : 
hold their own against an equal force of Mamelukes, that 
300 French would defeat the same number, aiid that 1,000 
French would defeat 1,500 Mamelukes. For the Mameluke^ 
were better armed, better mounted and individually more i 

skilful than NapoleoiTs troopers; but as the size of the 
respective forces grew, tactics, order, and the power of niancBU- 
vring grew more and more decisive, gradually turning the scale 
in favour of the trained and disciplined cavalry. The horsemen 
met with by the French in Algeria and by the British in many ; 

Indian campaigns have beei? individually most formidable ; 
they have been welPrno anted, have been generally very well 
armed apart from firearms, have been dexterous swordsmen, 
and have been experts in the handling of the lance. It | 

is moreover worthy of note that when mounted irregular I 

foemen are inclined to assume the initiative they will often act 
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with great boldness. Owing, to the hardy constitution and 
good condition of their horses, they can in addition to this 
lay claim to considerable, and sometimes to quite reinarkabie, 
mobility. In many respects, they are in fact really formidable, 
and the only point in which, speaking generally, they are 
found to fail is in the power of using concentrated force at 
the bidding of their leaders in the right direction. That being 
so, it is essential that this one point, in which the trained 
cavalry holds them at so great a disadvantage, should be 
profited by to the ML 

To enumerate instances where small bodies of regulaiv 
cavalry have overthrown far superior numbers of irregular 
horsemen would be tedious. As long as the trained troopers 
are handled with skill and vigour, and as long as they reap to 
the full the advantage which they hold in virtue of their 
superior discipline, they will seldom fail to wvin success even 
when the odds are enormously against them. It is not, how- 
ever, always so, as the following example shows : — 

In 18(34, a, Frciicli siiuadi’on suddenly fouiid itself in presence of a body 
of about 1,000 hostile Arabs at a j^lace called Ain-eLKhata in the undefined 
territory Xvnown as Southern Algeria. The small French force at once 
boldly charged' the formidable lost. The Arabs let it come on and dash 
'■ right in among them, but they then surrounded their bold assailants and 
cut them down. 

Still, considering the number of cases where small bodies 
of regular cavalry have utterly defeated and (fispersed masses 
of brave, well-armed and well-mounted horsemen, and the 
very few instances of failure except, from bad maiiageinent, 
it may almost be accepted as a principle that the regulars 
should not shirk an encounter ^ven with very superior forces 
! of hostile horsemen on suitable ground. '' 

, A wild charge of fanatical horsemen is not always easy to 
; meet satisfactorily^, and it h e^ntial that the cavalry sub- 
jected to such an onslaught should be ready to act in a de- 
cisive direction and abra^momentis notice. The theory of 
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tactics when cavalry fights-: caYalry is to attack the eiieniy in 
Hank, and regular squadrons 'always endeavour to W'ork on this 
■ principle. Irregiilar cavalry- is-' not so 'dexterously liaiiclied, 
nor is it'^ sufficiently luider control ' to enable- it to-.cariy out' 
evolutions directed by its - leaders, at a critical moment. 
Ciiarging in ■' dispersed order , as such horsemen do, an on- 
slaught on their flank is no doubt in some respects less effective 
than a similar manoeuvre directed against a force of regular 
cavalry would be, because they are in confusion as a matter of 
course, while the great object of regular cavalry is to avoid 
> being thrown into confusion. Still a flank attack of this 
kind on a swariii of irregular horsemen is very likely to put 
them to flight, inasmuch as they have not the maineiivring 
powers to meet it and they have not the pace to escape it. 
In theory indeed, some part of a force of cavalry taken at 
a disadvantage by a sudden onslaught of a swarm of irregular 
horse ought always to be able to deliver a flank attack on the 
enemy, even supposing that the bulk of it is obliged to retire 
for the moiiieiit. Experience nevertheless shows that such 
manceuvres are not always possible at a critical juncture. 
Thus at the commenoeinent of the fight at Ahmed Khel some 
native cavalry on the left flank of the British line were 
thrown into serious confusion by a mass of Afghan horse® 
men who swooped down from the hills upon them very 
suddenly, and caught them when in difficulties. 

Moors, Tartars, and some of the Asiatics of the Steppes fire 
from horseback, and the Cossacks adopted the plan of firing 
mounted in the days when their guerilla tactics made them 
so formidable. In the later stages of the South African war 
of 1899“-1903 the Boers did the same with some success. This 
mode of fighting on tlUe part of irregular horsemen gives regular 
cavalry a great chance of operating against them with deadly 
effect. At the battle of Isly the Moorish horse charged in 
enormous masses of successive lines close up to the Bfrench 
infantry and then discharged vollej^, the lines ®in rear fired 
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^ in the air, numbers of the French being hit by spent balls ; but 
no impres>sioE^ was made and the hostile cavalry soon began 
to give way under the steady infantry fire. Thereupon Marshal 
Bugeaiid sent out Ms' squadrons and these really completed 
the victory, capturing the hostile artillery and camp. On two 
occasions small cavalry detachments charging at an opportune 
' moment overthrew large- masses -of Tartar horse in, the China 


wm* of ' 1860, the' efforts of .the. Tartars to beat off the attack 
by filing from horseback proving quite ineffective. Horse- 
men who trust to their firearms as a principal' weapon 
when in the saddle, are of little use in a cavalry com-- 
bat, and cannot therefore be proceeded against too ener- 
■■■ .geticaliy,.'.- ■■ . ■ , . . . . 

A very important point in campaigns, where the enemy 
is addicted tcj sudden rushes, is for the cavalry to keep well 
away from the infantry ; otherwise the mounted troops may 
be borne back on the infantry in one of the hostile onslaughts, 
may mask its fire, and may perhaps throw it into confusion. 
,,At, the attack of the Arabs on General McNeill at Tofrek in 
1885, the vedettes galloping in caused considerable disorder 
oil one side of the zeriba. It should always be clearly under- 
stood that wdieii the force is opposed to this class of enemy, 
the cavalry must if possible withdi‘aw to a flank if obliged 
to fall back. 

OaTalry K used to be thought — and in earlier editions of this work 

horsemen who maintained — ^that cavaky opposed to mounted 

fight on foot, rifles or mounted infantry would certainly be able to act with 
great effect against the horses which mounted troops must 
leave under charge of horse holders when they fight dismounted. 
It mustd)e confessed, however, ’’that the South African war .of 
1899-1902 affords little evidence in support of this theory. 
The Boers %vere no doubt exceptionally skilful and well-armed 
fighters. But they were^nounted rifles who fought dismounted, 
and the result of months of warfare in which some of the finest 
cavalry m the world wa^ pitted against them, was that they, 
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irregulfirs as tliey were and' to all iiiteiits aacl -lairi'ioses iin- ■ 
trained in tlie art of war,, compelled tliat cavalry to trausfonn 
itself into iiioiiuted rifles. In tlie later stages of tlie war so]ne 
crack reginumts of Dragoons- and Hussars and Lancers aban- 
doned tlie aiDK^ hlanche altogetlier as a useless eiiciinilirance — 
it is not suggested tliat siicli action was riglit, but it is neces- 
sary to record tlie fact. It is impossible to disregard the tea cb - 
lugs of that war when the question of cavalry versus mocr.ted 
rifles is considered, even if the . lessons are not accejited as 
final. 

The Boers were, of course, a very different class of foe 
from most of the irregulars against whom civilized armies have 
to operate. Antagonists of this kind rarely possess the grit 
displayed by our opponents in South Africa, and they are not 
as a rule armed vdth Mausers. The old theory that cavalry 
ought to overthrow mounted infantry on anything like level 
terms, would probably be found still to hold good in action 
when campaigning against an enemy armed with inferior 
weapons who is mounted but who fights on foot. The business 
of the cavalry is of course to go for their antagonists’ horses 
if it can possibly be managed, these offer a fine opportunity 
to a quick-eyed squadron leader, and if they cm be captured, 
or even if they can be stampeded, the enemy ij^ in a very 
awkward position. Supposing the circumstances to he 
favourable, it should often be possible to occupy the atten- 
tion of the hostile horsemen mth dismounted fire, while a 
troop or detachment works round their flank and makes a dash 
for their horses. But antagonists who depend upon scrambling 
on to horses, or mules, or camels during the battle if the 
day goes against them, and* who when they have mounted 
have no arms to defend themselves with, have an instinctive 
terror of the cavalry soldier when he looks like business, 
and they are always very anxious about the safety of their 
mounts, so much so that capturing or stampeding these requires 
deft and sudden movemeiAs. ^ " 
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ImporfiHicv^ Altli(Hig1i it4s/of coiirse, outside tlie scope of tliis work to 
of Isiiiff. eqiiipBient except incidentally, the desira- 

bility of cavalry being armed with lances in such warfare has 
. been too frecfaeiitly and too clearly demonstrated of recent 
years, for the sidqeet not to be referred to here. The lance 
has obvious objections in regular warfare, oving to its incon- 
venience when the trooper fights on foot. But in campaigns 
against savages or guerillas or against troops of very inferior 
class it is a splendid weapon. Asiatics know this well. In 
pursuit of an enemy who scatters in all directions, who lies 
down so that only the most expert swordsman can get at hime 
effectively, who becomes panic stricken in the moment of 
defeat, the lance is simply invaluable. This was. well shown 
at Ulundi. After the experiences of his charges at El Teb, 
Sir H. Stewart armed Ms Hussars with Arab spears. At 
Kambula the mounted rifles in their pursuit armed tliemselves 
with Zulu assegais. Just as in small wars it is often necessary 
to resort to old shoulder-to -shoulder formations for infantry, 
so it is also necessary to give to shock action of cavalry a great 
prominence in such campaigns, and to depend largely upon the 
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lance, how^ever inconvenient it may be when the cavalry takes 
to dismounted work. 

Before - dealing with the question of the dismounted 
action of cavalry and of monnted troops it is only right to 
notice that the views expressed in an earlier paragraph as to 
the desirability of cavalry acting with great boldness in warfare 
of this nature, had an opponent of undoubted authority in the 
person of General Skobelef. His instructions to his cavalry 
in the Turkoman campaign throughout breathed the spirit of 
caution. - As long as the enemy’s cavalry is imslialcen and is 
notin an unfavourable position, e.g., witS an obstacle in rear, 
in a hollow, &c.,, our cavalry must not enter on a combat 
with it. Biirsmt of a 'retreating -Turkoman cavalry is useless, 
as' it only breaks Mp the tactical formations— our one strong 
point mA sffeet' anchor Such "were his orders, and they 
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his cavalry to bo afraid of tlie Turkoman liorse. It must, 
howevor. he remembered that the Russian cavalry operating 
beyond the Caspian was ill adapted for shock tactics, and that 
with mounted troops of a different class at his disposal the 
(Tpneral 3 iiight have hold other views. Such a leader’s recorded 
opinions are always entitled to respectfur attention even 

when not accepted as necessarily sound. 

Tr is necessary now to refer to what iii small wars is nisraoniitort 
fer cavalry a secondary role— dismoimted action, .it is ot eavalrv. 

.course practically the only tactical rdle of mounted rifles or 
mounted infarrtry. 

Should mounted troops, unsupported by infantry, come 
upon a hostile gathering on ground where charging is im- 
practicable, they have no option except to dismoxmt and to act 
on foot. . On ground where there is a good field of new there 
is no ohjection to cavalry doing this ■; hut it is most dangerous 
when there is any fear of a sudden rush of determined foemen 
directed either against the dismounted troopers or the horse- 
holders, and under these conditions mounted rifles always f 

have an awkward task. At the action of Hashin, near Suakin, 
in 1885, some cavalry were dismounted in country partly over- 
grown ^th hush ; they were unexpectedly attacked in force* 
by the Arabs and suffered some loss in escaping. In the case 
of cavalry it would very rarely be judicious to dismount 
whole of the available men except the horse-holders, supposing 
the ground to be such that the enemy may manage to creep 
up close ; there ought to he a party of men on horseback ready 
to charge and to cover'the mounting of the remainder should 
these or the horse-holders he wished. 

When mounted droops are acting dismounted there is ftisk tohorse- 
al ways this risk that the horse-holders may be attacked if the 
enemy be enterprising. The more Jiroken the ground the 
greater chance is there of a hostile counter-stroke of this 
nature succeeding, because it may hc^ssible for parties of tlic 
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oneroy to approach tinperceived from difforent ?iides. Tn 
any eas«‘ the horBea are apt to get frigfi toned in tln3 event of 
a sudden scare and to become unmanageable. Olustered 
together as they are they present a good target and a number 
of them may l>e shot liefore the dismounted men can get hack 
to them—- as happened at Owikokero. Tt is needless to say 
that under such conditions a careful look-out must he kept. 
In the affair of “ Petnisvitch’s Garden/’ related later on on 
p. 421, the horse -holders were seriously threatened ; and the 
following example from the operations near Inyat Kali, in 
18975 will be of interest in this connection : — 

A deteriai ned attack had been made the tribesmen on the camp at 
night, and as soon as day broke a squadron of cavalry started in pursuit of 
the assailants who were overtaken and charged with great effect. The 
squadron then dismounted and opened fire, the tribesmen having got on to 
impossible ground. The enemy thereupon turned and made a hold dash for 
the led horses. One inan was wounded and two horses were killed, and the 
troo|x^rs rushed hack to their horses ; hut in the confusion four of these 
broke away and galloped off, and altogether six men were left dismounterl. 
Tliese six were taken up in front of other troopers, and after tlie squadron had 
got out of range the loose horses were rc-captured. The tribesmen, as soon 
as they saw the cavalry in the saddle again, fled to the hills. 

This tends to show that in cases where the irregulars 
with whom the cavalry is dealing have a special dread of 
mounted troops, dismounted action should not be resorted to 
too readily, and that in any case a proportion of the men 
should remain momited and unencumbered with led horses 
because of the moral effect which they will produce. 

The art of combining mounted and dismounted work 
when the enemy is not very daring is a most valuable one to 
possess pn the part of a oayalry leader, especially when 
acting on the defensive. The art has teen brought to great 
perfection in some of the Indian regiments. The system is 
to work in small groups, the men composing some groups 
being on foot, those composing others remaining on horse- 
back. Spread out in fashbn a comparatively small 
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force of cavalry will cover ■ a- great,, 'extent of gromid. An 
. meaterprisiag'' foe dare. not close. with the disnioimted men 
for fear of those in rear who are on the watch;, rbady to charge ; 
and small monntied groups can generally manage to find cover 
from the not very damaging hostile fire till they ai% required 
to act. Of course such an arrangement is adapted only to 
somewhat broken ground where a charge on a great scale 
could not be carried out. The great principle to observe is 
that of constant co-operation between the mounted and dis- 
mounted groups. 

The most awkward part of such operations is the retire- 
ment, should this for any reason become necessary. While 
the dismounted men are getting into the saddle there is no 
fire to hold the enemy in check, and hostile parties profiting 
by the ground may push forward and bring a damaging 
musketry to bear alike upon the groups which are mounted 
and on those which are mounting. Those which have been 
on foot would as a rule retire first, covered by the others ; 
the withdrawal when all are mounted would be carried out 
in extended line and at a rapid pace. Should the enemy be 
very aggressive it may be necessary to threaten a charge, or 
even to deliver a charge, so as to gain time to gekaway. 

It may on occasion become necessary foi; cavalry,’ 
engaged in covering a considerable stretch of broken ground 
by means of the combination between mounted and dis- 
mounted tactics described above, to carry out a slow, 
deliberate retirement in face of the enemy as a part of some 
general operation. A retreat of this kind demands no little 
skill and judgment on the part of all concerned. In 
principle it should be conducted on the lines of an infantry 
withdrawal, part of ihe troops always covering the retire- 
ment of the remainder by fire, and the groups passing 
alternately through each other’s intejcvals. But the enemy 
will probably be pressing on the rear, and it is always a critical 
moment when those men vfho are ^smounted gsnd in close 
( 8336 ) ’ 2 
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coixtaet with the pursuers have to scramble into the saddle 
and ride ol!. If possible there should be always some 
mounted parties ready to charge at a moment’s notice so as 
to extricate the rearmost detachment, and to recover wounded 
men should the hostile fire take effect. Cavalry sent out 
on foraging duty, or detailed to cover other troops engaged 
in foraging, is often called upon to work out movements of 
this character, movements which may prove very trying 
owing to the easy target which the horses offer to the enemy. 

Higgling sort of work this may seem to be, and out of 
keeping with the traditions of an arm accustomed on the ^ 
battle-fields of last century to shine in more dazzling episodes. 
But small wars often present such peculiar conditions as 
regards the fighting methods of the foe and the broken charac- 
ter of the scene of combat, that cavalry may find no oppor- 
tmiities for shock action on an extensive scale. In many 
of the minor campaigns which take place in various quarters 
of the globe, troopers who are unskilled in these irregular 
mancBiivres do not justify their presence with the expeditionary 
force. Nor do regiments which excel in such petty warfare 
seem to lose their capacity for reverting in a moment to those 
time honoured manoeuvres by which bodies of horse have so 
’ often won- renown in struggles of a higher class. 

In spite of the experiences in the Mamund country to 
which special reference was made on p. 406, it will often be 
the case that, when the terrain is greatly cut up and broken, 
cavalry cannot act at all otherwise than dismounted. Charg- 
ing may be out of the question. Even operations such as 
have been sketched in the preceding paragraphs may be 
impracticable. The cavalry is then compelled to fight entirely 
on foot — it may indeed be obliged to'' act mainly on tlie 
defensive, especially should it be unsupported by infantry ; 
but even at purely dismounted work troopers can, of course, 
perform valuable services. Occasions must constantly arise 
in the eve/ changing conditions' of irregular warfare where 
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' €av'alry,/miaMe;to act byits 'fire afiord very * 

appreciable' assistance to' bard pressed infantry especially now 
that it is armed with the magazine carbine. 

As an example of tliis may be, cited the; bebaviotir of, tlie small force ot 
cavalry at the action of Umhumedi, in Dahomey. The mounted troops were 
forming the rear of the square in which the French were advancing through 
the bush. The Dahomeyans; while, offering a stubborn resistance in front, 
worked round the flank and on .to- the reajr. -Part of the cavalry thereupon 
dismounted and kept the enemy -at bay . till some, infantry by means of a 
counter-attack put an,, end to an 'offensive ' movement which for a . few 
moments gave ground for,, anxiety., . 

Kear Ben Metir in Tunis in ISSo-.a-reconnaissance sent out came under 
a heavy fl re from the Kxouniirs concealed in the wooded gro imd. Nearly the 
whole of the cavalry dismoimted to assist the French firing line, and a j>ro- 
longed musketry action ensued at the end of which the Chasseurs d’Afrique, 
the scjuadrons engaged, had nearly exhausted their ammunition. But the 
opportune arrival, of infantry reinforcements enabled the French to attack 
and drive the enemy off. 

Dismounted -action by, a 'detachment 'of- cavalry posted on WainaHe 
a flank may be highly efficacious in a hot action, and this , 

■ ■ „ . ■ ^ ■ - q-' ■ ', ■' J'udiciously'" 

is especially the case when the enemy collects in masses in- used against 
tent upon attacking., or holding in -check the main body of 
the regular troops. The smallness of the forces engaged in 
most fights of thiS' class , of ten admits of the detachment’s fire 
sweeping the whole front. The mobility of the cavalry and 
its independence of the otfipr arms enables it to take up a 
satisfactory position, from which it can in security bring a 
heavy carbine fire to bear on a well defined target. At Tamai 
in 1881-, while the disordered square was gradually retiring 
before the Arab onseli, a squadron of cavalry was rapidly 
brought up so as to take the enemy in flank, and it greatly 
assisted the hard pressed inf^try by its fire, playing an im- 
portant pai't in the action without incurring any appreciable 
loss. The charge of the 21st Lancers at Khartum did not 
completely break up the formidable body of Arabs attacked, ! 

so a proportion of the troopers were dismounted and com- 
pleted the job by their fire, which jllf^trates what a difference . , 
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there is between cavalry tactics in small wars and in regular 
warfare ; cavalry can rarely charge unbroken infantry, but, 
for it to charge through a great body of infantry and then to 
finish this off with dismounted fire is an operation almost 
unheard of on the modern battle-field. 


.■Dismounted 
action in 
general. 
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dismounted 
sometimes 
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We now have to consider dismounted work by mounted 
troops in general when there is no question of shock action or of 
alternating between fighting on foot and fighting on horseback. 

Small bodies of mounted troops acting dismounted will often 
get openings for performing most valuable service in posing as 
larger forces. Their mobility lends itself to the employment 
of tliis very effective ruse. The plan was, as already mentioned 
on p. 176 , tried with most satisfactory results at the attack on 
Wedza’s stronghold. In the later stages of the South African 
war the Boers proved themselves adepts at this sort of bluff, 
and made full use of their mobility. It was almost impossible 
to tell whether they were in strong force or not. A few shots 
would be fired. Then, if the troops were rushed into attack, 
if often turned out that the enemy was present in considerable 
numbers. But if, on the other hand, elaborate arrangements 
•were made for outflanking the enemy and time was lost, it 
"generally transpired that there were only a few snipers about. 

After Sir B. Duller had withdrawn from Gubat to Abu Klea in 1885, 
the enemy became more aggressive. One evening large hostile bodies 
occupied a hiH commanding Abu K.lea and inconveniently near the wells. 
From this position the Madhists were driven in the following morning, chiefly 
owing to the action of Major "Wardrop and a few troopers who, appearing 
successively at different points, made the hostile leaders believe that they 
were threatened by large bodies of troops from the rear. 

In campaigns against uudfaciplined forces opportunities 
wifi often occur for mounted troops to actually attack on foot, 
ilccasions for such action rarely present themselves in regular 
warfare because oppose to infantry even in small bodies, 
armed with weapons of precision, the horses are likely to suffer 
very severely unless ttesy^ can be satisfactorily got under 
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cover, and because in tbe nature of things tlie cliances are that ® 
the opposing troops will be in superior force. But in small wars 
these dangers do not arise as a rule, or at least do not present 
themselves to at all the ^same extent, and some interesting 
examples of attacks of tins nature are to be found in the records 
of these campaigns. . 

Near the Shiiturgiirdan Pass during the advance to Kabul in 1879, a 
party of native cavalry coining unexpectedly on a gathering of Afghans in 
broken and hilly ground, ousted them from their position by the attack of 
a portion of them number dismounted. 

The affair of ‘‘ Petrusvitch’s Garden,” near Dengbii Tepe in 1880, is an 
admirable illustration of this sort of work and of its dangers. Tlie enclosure 
was held by the Tekkes in some forces. At dawn the whole of the cavalry 
and some guns moved in this direction under General Petriisvitch in obedi- 
ence to orders to that effect. When at about 180 yards from, the enclosure 
the general ordered his men to dismount and to attack, the horse-holders re • 
tiring some distance, while a mounted troop remained in reserve. The dis- 
mounted men cleared the enemy out with the bayonet (the cavalry had 
bayonets), but General Petrusviteh was mortally wounded at their head 
and there was some confusion in consequence. The Tekkes now issued 
out round their flank and threatened the horse -holders, but a portion of 
the reserve troops dismounted and, assisted by the guns, repulsed this 
offensive movement. Very severe fighting continued about the enclosure 
for some time, but the cavahy managed to hold their own till infantry rein- 
forcements, which had been urgently asked for, hurried, up and secured 
what had been won. ^ 

Wedza’s stronghold was captured by detachments of the ^th Hussars. 
But the skilful ox^erations previous to the final assault which have been 
already detailed on p. 176, had the*effect of reducing the resistance at the 
last to a minimum. 

Tbere is of course no reason wbatever wlij mounted troops 
on foot sbouM not attack if occasion for it arises, as long as tbe 
horses are secure ; it •was constantly done during the late 
South African war. The great^difficulty is that, as the^troopers 
advance, they get mo|e and more separated from their mounts. 
Horse-holders are always left, but these, hampered with reins 
and so forth, have no means of p|operly defending their 
charges. If there be any chance of a sudden rush on the part 
of the enemy, whether moisnted or on foot, it will always be 
dangerous for the troopers to go fa?r from their horses. 
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In any sort of warfare mounted rifles and mounted in- 
fantry are inferior to cavalry, provided, of course, that the 
cavalry has been thoroughly trained to fight on foot as well 
as to fight on horseback. But in small wars this inferiority vill 
generally be especially marked, because mounted troops 
are likely to get such fine opportunities for shock-action, and the 
only excuse for employing the inferior class of troops is gene- 
rally to be found in the fact that they may happen to be on the 
spot. , In the British service mounted infantry is cheaper to 
maintain in peace time than cavalry, and it is sometimes con- 
venient to keep up small forces of it on. foreign, stations in 
preference to breaking up regiments of cavalry. Moinited 
rifles and mounted infantry are very generally niounted on 
cobs or ponies wliicli are preferable to horses for dismounted 
work, are more suitable in very rough country, and require 
less forage ; but there is nothing to prevent cavalry troopers 
being mounted on cobs or ponies for a special campaign. 
When it comes to charging, or to pursuing a flying enemy, 
it is, of course, better to have horses than smaller animals. 
But even when mounted on cobs or ponies, cavalry are 
necessarily more valuable than troops without lances or swords 
who are similarly inomited, because tlie former can fight both 
mounted dfrid dismounted. The horse of the niounted riflemaB. 
or mounted infantryman is merely a means of transporting 
him rapidly from place to place with a view to his fighting 
as an infantry soldier when he gets to his destination. While 
in the saddle, he is just as useless for fighting purposes as the 
gun is when it is limbered up and in movement, 

But between the cavalry trooper proper and the mounted 
infantryman proper there really several intermediate 
grades. The Russian dragoon is a cavalry soldier trained 
especially to fight on foot and provided with a rifle and bayonet. 
Some irregular corps rafspd in the colonies have had sw^ords, 
although destined in the main for; fighting dismounted. • .As 
already mentioned dlie.dj'regular. mounted troops who w:ere 
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uiisiipplied with side ajrms at Kambula used assegais ..vitk gr^s.! f. 
effect. ■ ''Diirmg tlie, operations, in Rhodesia, tlie' nKsiintefl 
infantry on one occasion charged \Tith .fixed. bayonets. The 
fact is that although the function .of mounted rifles or mounted 
infantry i.s to fight on foot, small wslts produce such strange 
.situations and afford such scope for boldness and dash that it 
is well for them to be prepared to^ fight on horseback on occa- 
sion. Were mounted infantry ever to be eiitployed in the 1 leti rfc 
of the hill country north of the Panjab they would prubably 
be cj iiitc as useful on horseback as on foot without over a.tte.i]]pl - 
iiig to charge home, simply owing to the iriora! effect which 
cavalry Inus been proved to ■exert among these tribesmen and 
to the recollections of what the cavalry clid in the >Swa.t 
iirl897. ' 

The instructions contained in Cavalry Training '*' as to 
dismounted service are in general applicable to small “wars, 
but there are certain special points to note. In operations 
of this class the mounted troops are likely to be world fig 
in small bodies and isolated, and they \?ill often be in very 
bad ground. If there is a sudden rush of the enemy in great 
force the situation of the dismounted men may become very 
awkward. There is always the tendency on the part of the 
enemy to work round the flanks and to try to s^xit the di?^- 
moimted men off from their horses, or to cut the detachment 
as a whole off from the rest of the force. Great vigilance 
is in fact required, and in terrain where there is not a cleat 
view it is generally unwise to get the dismounted men. far 
from their horses. It is here assumed that the mounted 
troops are only armed with the rifle or carbine, and that the - 
cannot therefore keep ready a small body to charge 
enemy supposing tlh situation suddenly to become criticak 

The general rule as to reserving fire till it can tell, fer 
fear of frightening the enemy prematurely and preventing 
a fight, of course holds good just as much with mounted troops 
acting dismoiintecb as it *does with infantry. If attackingj 
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tlie great point to bear in mind should be that the main object 
is to inflict loss and that this can be best eflected either by 
getting part of the force round the flank so as to bring fire 
to bear when the opponents take to flight, or else by bringing 
up the mounts as the dismounted men advance, so that they 
can get promptly into the saddle and follow up. 

It cannot be too much insisted upon that for this kind of 
work the men must have dash while on foot as well as while 
on horseback; the Boers in this respect were nothing short of 
a revelation, they were busy with their rifles almost the 
instant they were of! their horses. Half the tactical mobility 
possessed by mounted troops is thrown away in a fight, if 
this important principle has not been inculcated into all 
ranks, and if it has not constantly been put in practice on 
the manoeuvre ground. This, of course, applies just as much 
in the case of regular as of irregular warfare, but the 
importance of the point was especially brought to notice in 
the guerilla stages of the South African war, and it is theie- 
fore only right to draw attention to it here. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 
Camel corps. 

Camel corps liave many of the prop(!rties of ' mounted in- Camel corps 
fantry. Troops on camels differ, however, from nioimted 
infantry in the very important particular that they have infantry, 
little mobility in actual action~-they cannot be mancBuvred 
with the freedom of mounted troops on the battle*field. For, 
besides being slow in moving from one part of the ground to 
another relatively to other mounted troops, the difficulty 
and delay involved in mounting and dismounting prevents 
their being able to fight effectively unless they have had a 
little time to prepare for action. 

The object of camel corps is rather to enable troops to Object to be 
move long distances through the theatre of war than to traverse long 
transfer them from point to point when in close contact with ^^istanc^s, 
the enemy. Their mobility is strategical rather than tactical. ^ 

The French have made satisfactory use of cameT corps in 
Senegal. Abd el Kader depended very largely upon camels 
in maldng the rapid movements which were the feature 
of Ms guerilla warfare against the conquerors of Algeria. 

The Turkomans and Kirghiz have carried out very effective 
raids against the Eusdans and against tribes friendly to 
Russia, on camels. But in ail these cases the camels have 
generally been left in some saie place before actual fighting 
took place, and in the main the camel corps, whether on the 
side of the regular army or on that of the enemy, have been 
designed with a view to strategical and not to tactical mo- 
bility. This was well showT\in the march of Sir H. Stewart’s 
force from Korti to Metemma* Hhere the principle was to 
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form a zeriba in wliicK the riding camels were left with the 
baggage, and to go out and fight on foot. 

The celerity of the movements of irregular %¥arriors has 
been commented on frequently in earlier chapters. Camels 
cannot keep up with them in pursuit and cannot evade them 
in retreat. In action against such adversaries camels are in 
fact somewhat out of place, their security is a source of 
anxiety unless they are protected by the position of other 
troops engaged. The camels will of course often be perfectlv 
safe on the battle-field when the camel corps is merely part of a 
mixed force ; but the idea of a camel corps as a rule is for it 
to work more or less independently or, as lias been very 
general in tlie Egyptian army, with the cavalry. It should 
be noted that during Sir H. Eose’s Central Indian campaign in 
1858 a small camel corps was organized and performed ex- 
cellent service in conjunction with the other troops. 

At Ivalpi tliiri corps acted most eaeetivoly at a critical jiinetiire. The 
rebels had skilfully concealed their strength. For a time they only pretended 
to threaten i he TlritisU left, but tlien they suddenly dcvelopfU a strong attack 
against Sir H. Rose's right. The infantry were being forced back by stre.ss 
of numbers and even the guns were in danger, when the camel corps -vvas 
rapidly transferred thither from another part of the field. The men dis- 
mounted, charged, and completely changed the situation, the rebels beijig 
in the end defeated with heavy loss. 

That camel corps are uot very well adapted for working 
with cavalry on the battle-field was shown at the battle of 
Khartum, what occurred suggests that it is not desirable to 
expose a force which possesses so little tactical mobility to 
the danger of combat with very superior bodies of fanatics 
capable- of very rapid movement 

f 

At Khartum the camel corps, while operating on one flank with part of 
the cavalry and a battery, had to bear the brunt of a resolute advance 
of a mass of Dervishes. OKie slow movements of the camels placed the 
whole force in some jeopardy. Two guns w^ere temporarily lost, many 
casualties oc«;mrred, and had it not been for the enemy coming under fire 
of the gunboats- the a%ip nright^have had a serious ending/ 
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BGi4:^ Woisek^^^ : tlie- €amel corps in the Their 

NUe-Expeditra^ 1884:-~85' laid' great stress on tlie point 
that troops so organized •were helpless. if attacked when on 

_ . T * 1 ' 1 ,1 - , Bowtouet 

the move. It, was laid, do’wn that the men ’^?ere never to he a^mUenW 
taken mounted over ground where there appeared to be anv 
likelihood of an attack being made on them — it must 1)e re- 
membered that, during, the inarch across the desert, practically 
the whole force consisted of camel corps except for the sinaii 
cavalry force which proved so valuable for scouting purpost-s. 

These conditions were essentially different, from those of tlie 
Central Indian campaign, where the camel cuip*;^ coylsl rely 
upon the active support of all arms of the service. In m » case 
in the campaign on the Nile in 1881-85 were the camel tror>])S' 
exposed to an attack when mounted. ^ A, sudden ..onslaught 
can best be met by the men dismounting and forming a 
square round the camels as far as circumstances permit, but 
the essential principle of camel corps tactics is that they 
must not be placed in such a position, because, if they are, 
there is grave risk of disaster. It should be nofecl that very 
small parties cannot form a square possessing any defensive, 
strength romid their camels ; in the case of a small detach-. 
ment being as.sailed the camels must be used as a parapet, 
the men inside — a plan which the Turkomans used very 
successfully on one occasion, shortly before General L«jmaldii 
started for Denghil Tepe in 1870. This incident gives a 
remarkable illustration of camelry operations and deserves 
to be narrated. 

A large number of camels had been collected around Burnak near Kras- affair of 
novodsk on the Caspian Sea for the impending expedition, and \TOre scat- Burnak ns 
tered over the plains, ve:^ insufficiently guarded by Kirghiz and a few 
irregular horsemen. There was a detachment of infantry at Burnak. operations. 

One morning a force of Tekkes suddenly appeared, seized a large number 
of the camels and drove them off. The garrison of Burnak promptly turned 
out to recover tiip spoil The enemy had, however, got a good start, and 
the Russian infantry, toiling on fj^ot after the marauders, suffered greatly 
from thirst and soon began to tall off, Thc,^hase was becoming hopeless 
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^ when, with ready resource, the officer in command coliected some of the 
camels which were browsing in the vicinity and monnted Ms men on 
them, and then the pursuit was resumed and pushed with vigour. 

The troops came up with the freebooters towards evening and found them 
drawm up on a hill, and within a laager formed of the camels which they 
had captured. Made to lie down in the form of an oval, the camels provided 
an elective rampart behind which the enemy was in comparative security. 
This improvised fortress the weary Russians were obliged to attack, and the 
assault on it completely failed. During the night reinforcements arrived 
from Krasnovodsk, but when day broke it was found that the Turkomans 
had. under cover of darkness, withdrawn with most of their booty and 
had disappeared. 

This little affair is of singular interest in connection with the question of 
camel corps. One side formed itself into a camel corps on the spur of the 
moment for a rapid march. The other made a zeriba of camels and stood 
an assault in it. 

Camel corps Camels are only suitable in certain theatres of war and 
therefore the question of camel corps does not often arise, 
theatres of Their extraordinary capacity for dispensing with water 
enables them to be used when horses would break down 
altogether, and there is no other method of pushing troops 
unaccompanied by transport rapidly across long stretches of 
desert. Camels moreover thrive on scrub and bushes which 
other animals vdU not eat. But on the other hand they cannot 
^travel over rough country on account of their feet, and they 
are quite "helpless on slippery ground. Camel corps are in 
fact of use only under given conditions. The small camel 
corps which exists as part of the Egyptian army, and which 
played an effective part in most of the engagements fought 
by the Khedive’s troops against the followers of the Khalifa, 
serves as a model for such forces. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

AbTILLEXIY TACTiaS. 

Ilf an earlier chapter it was pointed out liow, what is known Apfcillery 
as artillery preparation, is often entirely out of place in suck 
battles as occur in small wars, but that this depends very 
much upon the circumstances of the particular case. IE the 
enemy be strong or be posted in a formidable position it may 
be desirable for the guns to make an impression before tlie 
infantry can safely attack. In almost all actions which occur 
in warfare of this nature the principle of pushing the guns well 
to the front, however, holds good, even if they do not neces- 
sarily at once come into action. Whether it be in the pre- 
liminary phases of the fight, or during the period when the 
attack is being fully developed, or at the crisis of the battle, 
artillery can be and should be as a general rule handled with 
a boldness not always permissible in combats between regular 
armies. Artillery preparation presents in fact somewhat 
difEerent characteristics from the prolonged concentrated fire 
of masses of guns which used to be understood by th^t expres- ^ 
sion in military phraseology. 

The moral efiect of artillery is very great against irregu- 
lar enemies. The high esteem in which Asiatics hold guns 
was referred to in Chapter XII, and if the adversary be so 
posted or be of such strength as to demand respect, the utili- 
zation of this moral effect may be very desirable. But 
material effect is still more » desirable, and if the enemy 
does not happen to he formidable it is essential that, if the 
guns are to be used at all, they shall inflict loss. 

Bearing this in mind it may be taken as a broad principle B-uns to pusli 
governing artillery tactics in campaigns against irregular 
warriors, that throughout aA engagement guns should be used 
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at as close quarters as possible, so that their full value may 
be got out of them and so that they can push up into the 
enemy’s position and bring shell fire to bear as soon as this 
has been evacuated. Of course close range is not always the 
most effective range — -in hill warfare plunging fire will fre- 
quently be more destructive ; but where casualties in the 
hostile ranks will be increased by pushing the artillery well up 
to the front, forward tactics will almost always be expedient. 
The enemy’s fire in such warfare is rarely really dangerous, 
even at comparatively speaking close quarters. Exceptions 
to this of course occur, as in the case of the Boers. In Tirah 
the Afridi fire was often fairly effective as long as the enemy 
could fire from points of temporary security. But in the 
maiority of cases guns have not very much to fear from 
the firearms of the adversary in small wars, and they can there- 
fore be manoeuvred with a boldness which in regular warfare 
w^ould only be justified on very special occasions and to achieve 
very special objects. In the normal conditions which prevail 
in struggles against uncivilized foes or guerillas, the gims can 
safely advance to ranges at which they would inevitably be 
silenced by regular infantry unless this had been previously 
shaken by artillery preparation or by other means. Of course 
" difficulties of terrain often greatly limit the choice of positions ; 
but except for this and for the fact that artillery when in 
motion is out of action, it might almost be laid down as a broad 
rule that the proper place for the guns is little in rear of the 
infantry firing line, whenever plunging fire is not required. 
The nearer they get to their work the better. If they are 
required to prepare the way for the infantry they should, as 
far as circumstances permit, be in action at the point where the 
infantry has come to a standstill, and^ this is the principle 
upon w’hich, when the regular forces are acting on the offensive, 
the artillery usually does act if in efficient hands. 

The Indian Mutiny affords some nptahle instances of these forward 
artillery tactics. Out of numerous striding examples may be <3[uoted the 
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cases of the Sekumicrbagh and Shah' -Nujeef at Lucknow. Before the 
infantry could attack the Sekiiiiderhagh,;.the guns were dragged up to within * 
1 00 yards of its loop-holed walls, and they had to be fought for some time in 
the open at this close range before the breaches were practicable and before 
the infantry could get at the rebels. After the Sekiinderbagli had been 
stormed, it became neoessary to capture the equally formidable Shah Xnjeef, 
The guns of the Naval Brigade were dragged ii|) by the sailors and 93rd to 
within 20 yards of the massive walls of the building. “ Captain Peel,” as Sir 
C. Campbell wrote in Ms despatch, “ behaved very much as if he had been 
laying the Shannon alongside the enemy’s fiugate.” The mosque long re- 
sisted all efforts of the assailants, and it was night before it was in British 
hands ; early next morning, however, signals and the bugle call from the 
roof of the great edifice told the expectant garrison of the Besidency lines 
that all was going well and that their weary vigil was to be exchanged for 
action. The bringing of the guns up to the very walls of the Sekunderbagh 
and the Shah Nujeef is a splendid example of forward artillery tactics. 

At Amoaful the guns had to be pushed up into the fii-ing line in the 
bush to break down the enemy’s resistance on several occasions, and they 
caused great slaughter among the Ashantis, at this very close range. At 
Ordahsu one gun with the infantry, advancing a short distance at a time, 
gradually worked right up to the village. It was very nearly silenced, 
it is true; but it did its work. 

At the attack upon Konoma in the Naga hills in 1880, after the capture 
by storm of the first hostile work, the two guns with the force moved into 
it and opened fire from it upon another fort only 50 yards off, breaching 
it. Three assaults on this failed. The retreat of the storming party 
after the last failure was effectually covered by the guns, which fired over 
the stormers’ heads as they lay down. Their fire promptly cleared the walls, 
which had been reoeciipied by the Nagas when the guns were masked by the ^ 
infantry. » 

A French column which wm moving to the relief of Tuyen-Kwang in 
Tonkin in 1885 made an attack upon the Chinese works at Pfoa >Xoe. The 
defenders fought with great determination, and one of the redoubts held 
out after the others were captured. Two mountain guns were promptly 
brought up within 50 yards to batter down the parapet of this, and they 

very soon effected their object. 

■* 

These episodes have been cited as good illustrations ol 
the principle of pushing artillery to the front in this sort of 
warfare. Bold initiative and seizure of every opportunity of 
getting to close quarters with the enemy, are the surest means 
of making the guns tell. The enemy ^nerally does not under- 
stand daring and resolute tactics whether on the part of in- 
fantry, of cavalry, or of artillery^ an4 they demoralise him. 
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Battles may be won by long range bombardments in tbe sense 
that the adversary quits his position, but they are not so won 
in the sense that the adversary is crushed, cowedj and con- 
vinced that imless he lays down his arms he will be utterly 
destroyed. Owing to the configuration of the ground or to 
some special reason, it may sometimes be necessary that the 
gims should open fire at ranges of 2,500 and even 3,000 yards. 
But such procedure inus’t be looked upon as exceptional and 
one only to be adopted under unusual circumstances. 

It must be remembered that in these campaigns the guns 
if they push well to the front, rarely run any risk of being 
actually silenced. Experience proves that there is little chance 
of the casualties among the gun detachments being so heavy 
as to put the pieces out of action. The cliief danger that they 
incur is that of falling into an ambush or of being rushed on 
ground where they cannot act efiectively ; for protection 
against this they look to the infantry with which they are 
working. Artillery has no more title to immunity from losses 
than have cavalry or infantry, and it cannot be used too boldly 
as long as it is supported by other troops, a principle which 
happily is very generally recognized in the British service. 
To show, however, that difference of opinion on this point 
f exists among military men, the action of Sahamafi in the 
French campaign against the Malagasys in 1885 may be cited. 
In this affair a battery of artille'iy was pushed up to witlnii 550 
yards of a palisaded earthwork. It suffered considerable 
losses, for which the admiral in command of the attack was 
somewhat harshly criticised. In the end the hostile position 
proved too strong to be stormed and the French force was 
mthdrawn. The incident is ^mentioned as showing that a 
tendency exists to blame the exposure guns, even when the 
issue of a fight is more than doubtful. In such theatres of 
operations as small wa^;^ usually take place in, guns are some- 
what of an encumbrance to a force except on the battle-field, 
therefore when they get a chance^ of striking hard even serious 
losses must be accepted as the for tuner of war. 
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Although the importance .of . massing artillery i:i action 
u not BOW eonsidered so great-as-it. was. a lew years ago, the 
l>rineiple of concentration of fire is still under most conditiuos 
an axiom of modern tactics, and it is, ■■to a certain extent, tlit3 
basis of the normal action of the arm on the battJe-fiekl 
In small wars this massing of guns will seldom be applicable. 
Large numbers of guns are unusual in the combats which 
occur. The very fact that artillery preparation at long range 
should be the exception and not the rule, militates against 
the concentration of the artillery at any particular point of 
the battle-field, inasmuch as the space is sure to be limited 
'when the guns are drawn up at short ranges. But, on the other 
hand, concentration of fire may be very desirable, even if that 
concentration be carried out by isolated sections or guns. 
If there is any point wdiere the enemy is ofiering a sturdy 
resistance or which will clearly be difficult to carry by storm, 
a convergent artillery fire may have a very decisive eSect. 

Supposing the enemy to have guns, it may sometimes be 
desirable to crush these as a preliminary, and a concentrated 
shell fire will soon achieve this object. At the Atbara the 
hostile guns were completely silenced before the assault, the 
Dervish gunners being found dead round their pieces. The 
Chinese guns in Tonkin were often treated in this' fashion, 
although their fire generally sterns to have been inefiective. 
But in dealing with hostile artillery it must never be forgotten 
that the end to be kept in view is its capture, and that, although 
a heavy fire of shells will almost certainly silence it, the 
result may be that tlie^ enemy finding it overmatched will 
manage to withdraw it. 

The primary duty of artillety in warfare of this nature is 
to ensure that it is at'^iand at the critical moment and well 
to the front. Difficulties of terrain in some cases, and the 
fact that the guns are so often portable guns and not guns 
moved by horse traction in others, render very rapid move- 
ments impossible at times, f^till the ariiliery should generally 
( 8336 ) ' * 2 b 
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be able to move as fast as tlie infantry. If the gnus are kept 
concentrated at one spot, none of them may be able to get 
to the point where they are really wanted at the proper moment, 
and for this reason it will generally be best to keep them to a 
certain extent dispersed. In regular •warfare this would be 
quite wrong, the breaking up of batteries being rightly held 
to be unsound, under ordinary conditions, on the modern 
battle-field. But in combats against adversaries whose gim 
fire and musketry are not much to be feared, the necessity 
for keeping the battery intact as a fighting imit is not so great;. 
The accepted system of fire discipline makes it desirable 
that the battery should not be split up if it can be avoided, 
but this system is designed to meet conditions which seldom 
present themselves in small wars. Speaking generally 
there is not the same necessity for rapid ranging when coming 
into action against irregular warriors, as there is when the 
battery has to he prepared for accurate and perhaps con- 
centrated hostile fire the moment that it shows itself. 

Of course if the battery can be kept intact, so much the 
better — should there be several batteries on the battle-field 
the requisite dispersion will rarely necessitate half batteries 
or sections Working independently, or lead to the tactical 
unit being broken up. But a>s a rule the available guns are 
not numerous. It is when the force is accompanied by only 
one or at most two batteries that the necessity arises for 
detaching groups of two and three guns to various parts 
of the field, even at the cost of loss of accuracy and rapidity 
of fire. On very open ground where field or horse artillery 
can move about rapidly, there is little chance of the infantry 
at any point being unable to get guns to help them on emer- 
gency, or of shell fire failing at some moment when the 
enemy offers a good target. But on broken ground, or when 
only portable guns are available, there must be no question of 
gun fire failing wherever it may suddenly be required. On this 
account the splitting up of battelies into sections may be not 
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{jnij jiidicioiis bnt may be absolutely ■iadBp3asable. Ex- , . 

perieiiced; mouiitaiii artillery officers .-in India are perfectly 
well aware of this, and they deprecate the tendency on the 
part of commanders to stick to text book theory when dealing 
yith conditions to which the theory does not apply. 

Plenty of examples have of course occurred in small 
wars where the massing of several batteries for purposes of 
concentrated fire has been most effective. At the attack on 
the Sempagha Pass leading into Tirah the two brigade divi- 
sioiis of mountain artillery were for a considerable time kept 
intact, and their fire was most efiective in clearing the suc- 
cessive lines of saiigars, ’At the battle of the Atbar.r~~one 
of those cases, so rare in warfare of this nature, where 
a regular artillery preparation was necessary — the guns 
poured a concentrated fire upon the Dervish zeriba, doing 
great damage to the defences and to the hostile personnel. At 
Tel-el-Kebir the British guns were massed in the original 
order of attack Ln the centre, acting as a pivot on which the 
infantry divisions on either fi^nk might rely in case of 
reverse ; but concentration gave way to dispersion on tnat 
occasion, as soon as the infantry poured into the Egyptian 
lines ; there was no massing of fi.re. 

The principle of dispersion of guns applies just -the same Blspersiou of 
on the defensive as it does in attack. From the point of view f 
of the other arms there is rarely any justification for coilecting 
the guns at any particular spot, even admitting that fire 
discipline suffers if batteries are split up. The main object 
to keep in view is that there should be one or two guns ready 
to meet the enemy wherever he may endeavour to push his 
attack home. The tendency* of irregular warrior^ when 
acting on the offensive being generally to envelope their 
antagonist, a dispersion of the artillery becomes almost in- 
evitable. The position of guns in squares has already been 
referred to in the chapter dealing especially with that forma- 
tion, and it has been shown •that in practice theyTiava often 
(8336) " * E 2 
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been put singly at tlie corners^ altliougli there are objections 
to this plan. In laagers and zaribas it is oi course necessary 
to disperse the guns so as to ensure artillery fire in all directions. 
Defensive actions are so often fought by regular troops in 
broken or bush grown terrain in this kind of warfare^ and tlie 
field of fire is so frequently restricted, that the splitting up 
of batteries can seldom be avoided. 

The effect created by artillery is tremendous when troops 
are called upon to receive the attack of warriors like Sudanese, 
or Zulus, or ghazis who approach in masses, provided 
always that there be a satisfactory field of fire. Of this 
the first phase of the battle of Khartum afforded signal proof, 
disastrous havoc being caused in the D8r\fish ranks long 
before they came within effective range even of the magazine 
rifles. It is very seldom the case that as long as they are in 
groups, guns cannot defend their own front unless the field of 
fire is very restricted. During the determined Afghan attack 
at Ahmed Kliel the efforts of the swordsmen to rush the guns 
only led to their being mowed down pitilessly at the most 
effective range. At Tamai a battery was in the open. between 
the two square at the critical juncture, but it beat off the 
Arab rush a*galnst it and stood its ground. On the other 
liancl, a single gun, or even a section, may be unable to defend 
its own front if unsupported by/ifle fire. 

When a force is acting on the defensive, the support of 
artillery is invaluable to the other arms at a critical moment — 
for instance when the infantry are in difficulties o’vving to a 
sudden hostile attack. On such occasions the moral effect of 
the shells bursting and of the noise of the discharges, may 
create ah influence out of all proportion to the actual number 
of the enemy struck down. Thus after Greneral Lomakin’s 
vtusuccessful attempt to storm Denghil Tepe, the guns 
effectually checked thef Turkomans who were pursuing the 
shattered assaulting columns as they withdrew in disorder. 
What the artillery has^most to fear at such times is that its 
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owii flank may be turned; at Maiwand-ivvo horse artillery 
guns were lost owing to the infantry on tlieir flanks being 
rolled up by the ghazi rush. As, long as the^ flanks are secure 
the front should be secure if the guns are not in a hopelessly 
unfavourable position. It should be noted, however, that 
this does not altogether hold good at night, when it may be 
desirable to post infantry groups in the intervals between the 
guns." 

In the defence of isolated posts guns are of course in- 
valuable. General Skobelef in forming the advanced depots 
on the line his troops were to follow towards Dengliil Tepe, 
told off several guns to each, the infantry garrisons being 
very small. During the defence of the improvised fort at 
Potchefstrom in 1881, the guns did much to keep the Boer 
at a respectful distance, and many similar cases could be 
quoted. In such fortified positions artillery can very largely 
take the place of infantry ; and as only the guns themselves? 
with their detachments and ammuaition are required, per- 
manent arrangements for their ^transport can often be dis- 
pensed with. 

Although the question of artillery material and organiza- Comparatire 
tion is really outside the scope of this work, there are certain of 
points affecting this subject which arise in small ^vars and 
which deserve a passing notice. The first of these is that in "" 
Asiatic warfare mud villages have been found by experience 
to resist shell fire very effectually* The walls do not splinter, 
and the tiny rooms which are the leading characteristic ? of the 
dwellings, absorb the explosion of the projectile and cramp its 
effect. This is an important fact to bear in mind, because a 
heavy bombardment prior to an attack on such a villa‘ge may 
not have demoralized Its defenders as much as the noise and 
expenditure of ammunition would have seemed to imply. 

This clearly points to either guns or hcmdtzers of large calibre, 
firing heavy shells vitli large bursting charges, being best 
suited for such work ; but* the exi^ncics of tlfis class of 
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warfare in otlier respects generally forbid the use of siieli 
ordnance. 

The unsatisfactory effects obtained from artillery against 
mud villages suggests the use of shells with high explosives , 
and it will probably be found that these will give good results 
if they can be adapted to the class of gun suited to such cam- 
paigns. The melinite shells used by the French against the 
Hovas demoralized them and gave every satisfaction during the 
campaign ; but as in that conflict the enemy was always read}^ 
for flight on the first possible excuse, it would not be wise to 
attach too much importance to experiences gained in operations 
so very one sided. The high explosive shells used by the 
howitzer battery in the bombardment of Omdurman caused 
rare havoc in the metropolis of Mahdism ; but ordnance of 
this ponderous kind is not well adapted to conditions of ir- 
regular warfare. It remains to be seen what effect this nature 
of projectile, when fired from field and mountain guns, will 
have upon hill-men sheltered in sangars or ensconced among 
-crags on mountain crests. ^ 

Owing to difficulties of terrain, it is almost invariably the 
case that lightness of artillery material is imperative. It is 
becoming more and more recognized that in the majority of 
cases draught artillety is out of place. On the plains of 
India or of the Fehio basin, on the steppe land by the Sir 
Daria or along the foot of the Kopet Dagh in the land of the 
Tekkes, on the rolling downs of Zululand, and in many parts 
of Morocco and Algeria, horse and field artillery can 
manoeuvre as freely as in Belgium or Lorraine. But in most 
theatres of small wars it cannot act. On the sands of Egypt 
in 1882 , mountain guns were feund to possess mobility fully 
equal to that of field artillery. In Tdnkin draught artillery 
was constantly found to be a great encumbrance. Sir P. 
Roberts, on his marclf from Kabul to Kandahar, took only 
mountain guns. In Madagascar, Dahomey, Tirali, and most 
theatres of recent operations,, portable artillery alone could 
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satisfactorily be used. An .army wliicli, owing to imtioiiil 
conditionSj is liable to be called upon at almost aiiy.niomeEt 
to take part in irregular warfare^ and wliicli does not comprise 
ill its normal. ' peace organisation a proportion of 'moiiiitain 
batteries .ready at sbort notice for tbe .field, lacks an importaat 
item in' that aggregate of serwices which constitute a force 
genuinely adapted for conducting a campaign against savages, 
or MU men, or gueriUas operating in broken ground. It must 
be remembered that the guns, of portable artillery can never 
be very powerful— their lightness renders it impossible ; 
but they can go where the infantry can go; and that is, as a 
general rule, the chief aim of this arm in irregular warfa..re. 

Inasmuch as the leading principle governing artillery Question of 
tactics in these campaigns is for the guns to push up to close ^ ^ * 
range, and as, when regular troops have stood on the defensive 
in Morocco and Algeria, in the Sudan, in China, in Afghanistan 
and elsewhere, experience has proved that the guns must be 
prepared to check attacks at very close quarters, a supply of 
case shot used generally to be very desirable before the 
introduction of quick-firers ; with the modern gun, however, 
it is doubtful if any need remains for including them 
in a battery’s equipment. It is remarkable wbat 
very frequent examples have occurred in small wars 
of late years of the use of this form of projectile. 

The three batteries supporting Colonel Macdonald’s brigade 
when it was attacked at the battle of Khartum, fired an 
immense number of rounds — one battery used up sixty-nine 
during the day. Case shot is held to be quite out of date 
in regular warfare ; the tactics of the present day demand that 
artillery shall work at what would half a century ago have been 
considered an absur<i range. But in small wars guns, whether 
in attack or defence, mil always be liable to find themselves in 
action at short and even at close range, aiicl they should be 
equipped accordingly. 

* % 
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The place of macMne guns in tactics is now fairly well 
establisliecl In tlie British, service, at least, they arc regarded 
as an adjunct of infantry and of cavalr}?". It is generally recog- 
nised that the plan of forming them into batteries in charge of 
artillery personnel is a mistake for regular warfare, and tlio 
same thing really holds good in small wars. 

It is indeed only comparatively recently that machine 
guns have proved a success in any kind of warfare. The 
older forms, approximating to the mitrailleuse upon which 
the French in 1870 placed so mistaken a value, are not suitable 
as a rule. In the terrain usually met vdtli the weapon, unless 
light and portable, is quite out of place. Moreover, till 
unthin the last fevv years, no dependence could be placed 
on machine guns at a critical moment. They jammed at 
Ulundi, theyqammed at Dogali, they jammed at Abu Klea 
and Tofrek, in some cases with most unfortunate results. A 
weapon which fails just when it is most wanted is a distinct 
danger. It may do good work when all goes smoothly, 
winning thereby a confidence to which it is not entitled and 
causing it to l)e depended on to secure a vital point of which 
it is incapable ; but if it proves a broken reed in some moi^s^iit 
of supreme crisis later on, its presence with the force may liavo 
done incalculable harm. 

On the other hand Maxims, which can be easily handled and 
moved, have done excellent service in East Africa, in Matabili- 
land, and in the campaigris on the North West frontier of India. 
There c^an be no doubt that machine guns of an easily portable 
and thoroughly trustworthy classnnay be most valuable in 
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small wars, and they will probably be freely used in siieli 
operations in future,' especially when the eneiny is inclined to "" 
attack ill mass. In hill warfare these weapons scarcely get 
a, proper ekaiice, as they are not very well suited for picking 
off individuals, and as it is dangerous to thrust them too far to 
the front with the small parties which are so much used in 
operations of this class. In bush warfare also the want of a 
fair target is unfavourable to them, and when the shooting is 
at short range the personnel is likely to be put hors de con'ibat, 
as it offers such a good target — this happened at Owikokero. 

An open field of fire, and a well defined object to aim at, are 
almost more necessary to machine guns than to artillery. 

During General Hunter’s reconnaissance of the Atbara zeriba four days 
licfore the attack on it was delivered, the enemy’s horsejiicn moved out in 
great strength and endeavoured to surround the force. The fire of the 
four machine guns, however, proved extraordinarily efiective, and kept the 
foe from charging home. They fired 4,000 rounds. 

On the defensive, machine guns can hardly fail to be Their value 
valuable. In laagers, zeribas, and detached posts of all kinds aefensive. 
they are always likely to ]>e o| service, and they may to a 
certain extent take the place of guns for such work. During 
the operations in Rhodesia in 1896 they were found very usef ul 
as a protection to the small laagers left behind by the columns 
when they moved out for a fight. Two of: them did tre-^ 
mendous execution in Chakdara Fort during the siege of that 
post in 1897. It is interesting to note that at the fight on 
the Shangani river in Matabililand after the attempt to capture 
the King had failed, the troops, although they were in a bad 
position, could not move to a better one for a while, simply 
1.5ecause the machine guns would have been thrown out of: 
action during the change of position. Against rushes off Zulus, 
gliazis, or other fanaajics the effect of such weapons is tre- 
mendous as long as their fire is well maintained. In the ex- 
citement of tlio moment the best infanffry may fire unsteadily; 

Ijui inachiiic guns can be absolutely trusted to commit de- 
structive havoc in the ho^ile throng provided" that tlrfir 
mechanism does not go but of order. 
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CHAPl’ER XXVI. 

The service of security. 

Importauco of lis warfare against irregular forces the service of security is a 
subject of paramount importance. Owing to tM lines on 
wMch such foes conduct their operations, it follows almost 
as a matter of course that the safeguarding of the troops 
from the surprises and ambuscades to which they are vso 
greatly exposed, whether they be on the move or at rest, is a 
matter to which exceptional care and attention must be de- 
voted. The theatre of war is often little known, its broken 
intersected character usually favours the hostile plan of 
causing petty annoyance to the troops, information is un- 
trustworthy, and in consequence the regular soldiers must 
ever be on the alert and must constantly be prepared for 
the imexpected. At the halt an effective system of outposts 


is essential. On the move precautions must be taken lest the 
troops fall into some snare or be thrown into confusion by 
the sudden attack of an enemy who disappears as soon as they 
recover from their surprise. All this forms a very important 
branch of military art in operatj.ons*of this class. 

The service of security always divides itself into two 
great branches. When the force is halted, outposts have 
to be arranged for. When it is on the march the protection 
of the column must be assured by means of mobile detach- 
ments — ^patrols, advanced and rear guards, ‘ and so forth. 
And the former being upon the whole "The more important 
and the more difficult to arrange, will be treated of first. 

Outposts. The first point to refer to in considering the question of 

wHcli tiic outposts is the hour at which irregular warriors like to make 
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tlieii* attacks. It is somewhat singular that, as experience epomy is most 

proves,, foeiiien of this class generally have a marked clis- 

iiictination for night attacks, SomeobservationswOl he iti- 

cl tided in Chapter XXVII on the best methods of repelling 

nocturnal assaults when they are attempted, but it may bo 

taken as a general feature of small wars that the enemy is 

much less disposed to undertake such enterprises than might 

be supposed from the conditions of the case. Operations in 

the dark t^ould seem naturally to favour forces which so rarely 

possess an armament comparable to that with which the 

regular troops are supplied. By night arms of precision lose 

much of their value, and there is therefore often a chance for 

irregular warriors with their swords and spears to rush in to * I 

close quarters and in the mel&d to gain the upper hand by 

force of numbers. History nevertheless shows that tlie 

opponents with whom the trained and disciplined soldier lias 

to deal in small wars rarely display much keenness for such 

undertakings. 

Examining the records of the numerous campaigns of night 

, , ^ f , attacks 

the last few decades it is surprising how seldom regular night unusual, 
attacks have been attempted by the enemy. In the Persian ; 

campaign of 1857, a resolute attack was mad^ upon Sir J. ; 

Outram’s force the night before the action at Klmshab. .'li? 
desperate onslaught was made by the tribesmen one night 
on the celebrated Crag Picquet in the Ambela campaign. 

A few cases occurred in Algeria and Tunis. The Bed Indians 
made some elective night attacks on the United States troops. 

The Maoris made one on Sentry Hill ; and during the opera- 
tions against the Mohuninds and Swatis in 1897 the tribesmen 
showed a disposition to undertake nocturnal attacks upon 
the British forts and camps which is rarely evinced by the 
Pathans in hill warfare — ^it is noticeable that this should 
have occurred in territory adjacent tb Ambela. In the early 
days of the Tonkin war, when the Black Flags were still to 
the fore, these made some^ desperate^ night attacks upon the 
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Freiicli. Daring General Skobelef’s siege of Dengliil Tope 
the Tekkes made some most determined sorties under cover of 
darkness against the Russian trenches. The remarkable night 
attacks of the Boers u-pon British camps and columns in 
1901-02, to which especial reference will be made further on, 
are fresh in the memory of us all. But these cases are the 
exceptions, and it is a noteworthy fact that, except in the case 
of the Boer operations, there is scarcely an example to be found 
of such an enterprise on the part of the enemy succeeding. 
Not many instances can indeed be quoted of such night attacks 
even causing serious danger. 

The KaflS.r wars, the Russian campaigns in the Caucasus 
and Central Asia, the Indian Mutiny and the Chinese war 
furnish scarcely a single illustration. There were no eases in 
the Spanish war of 1859 against Morocco. Ashanti, Dahomey, 
and Achin afford no instances, and Burma scarcely any. la 
the last Afghan war the enemy attempted only tv/o night 
attacks, each of them on isolated posts — Fort Battye and 
Dubrai ; they succeeded in the latter, but these were very 
minor episodes of the campaign; in 1841, on the other hand, 
a determined night attack was made on one of the gates of 
Kandahar, The Mahdists made no such attempts in the 
Sudan, although the Khalifa appears to have contemplated 
attacking Sir H. Kitchener under cover of tlie darkness, as 
already related on p. 56. In the Zulu war the onslaught 
upon the little garrison of Rorke’s Drift was carried on for 
many hours into the night, but the fight had been initiated in 
the afternoon, and except on this one occasion the Zulus 
made no night attacks in force. 

This disinclination of the enemy for assaults in the dark 
is merely pointed out here as a fact pr*5ved by experience. 
It is not, of course, suggested that because of it precautions 
shoiihl be relaxed at night — quite suflioient instances of 
nocturnal enterprises by irregular warriors have occurred to 
render any ^vant of vigilance inexcusable. It must be 

r f, * 
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understood moreover tiiat it is only actual night attacks 'which 
are iiiiiisual^ not attacks at dawn. Attacks at dayknatk are % 
ol very frequent occiirreiiec in these campaigns. 

It should be noted that the small size of the force as a 'whole, Compara- 

or of its various detachments and columns supposing it to be she^of f^rco 

broken up into fractions, greatly assists the enemy in making memy 
.... ^ _ ■ , , ° ,ia .prepanng 

his preparations for a night attack. In regular warfare one for Eight 

side can generally only approach the other at night along its 
front, or to a certain extent on its flanks. But in small wars 
the camp or bivouac of the troops seldom occupies a large 
space and it can be approached from all sides. The conse- 
quence of this is that a very effective reconaissance can be made 
by the enemy in the early hours of the night, aided by the 
lights of the fires and by the noise of the men and animals. 

Weak points can be thus detected, the vigilance being exer- 
cised by the outposts can he gauged, and plans can be i)erfected 
for taking advantage of any favouring circumstances. 

This was well illustrated in the closing guerilla stages of the 
late South African war. Isolated columns roamed about a 
theatre of war \vhicli generally presented few intricate topo- 
graphical features. After being on the move all day they 
would often only reach the bivouac towards e veiling, or some- 
times not till after dark. Then, having come to a halt, the"’ 
force would gather itself into a comparatively spealdng re- 
stricted space and would start the necessary cooking and 
camp duties, xi dull roar audible afar off in the stillness 
denoted its presence. Its position was clearly defined and 
unmistakeable, and its limits and any defences hastily con- 
structed were easily detected in the bright starlight of a sub- 
tropical climate. 

The Boers turnecTthis situation fully to account, and it isKieBoer 
a remarkable fact that those admirably executed night attacks ; 

of theirs 'were only intiated when ther^campaign had ceased to 
possess any resemblance to regular warfare. Their success in 
some of their bold undertakingswas little short of astonishing, - 
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But, while giving them ail credit for the skill with which 
the operations were conducted, and for the dash, resource and 
foresight with which they were carried out, it must be pointed 
out that their success was almost inv^-ariably the consequence 
of inefficiency in the service of security on our side. Sometimes 
the., most ordinary precautions were neglected. Some- 
times the outposts generally, or individuals forming part of 
them, failed to exercise vigilance which the conditions of the 
case imperatively demanded. The troops consisted largely 
of detachments and bodies of men untrained to war and forti- 
fied with only a vague knowdedge of the responsibilities which 
it imposes alike on the commander and on the private. Circum- 
stances undoubtedly favoured the Boers ; but the art of war 
consists in the main of taking advantage of circumstances, 
and by the way in which the Boers did this and seized their 
opportunities, they afforded illustrations of the manner in 
which night attacks should be carried out and of how they 
should be provided against, for which few campaigns, regular 
or irregular, afford any parallel. 

Whatever may be the case as regards night attacks, it may 
be accepted as a broad. rule that early morning is a specially 
favourite horrt for savages, Asiatics, and irregular opponents 
t)f that class in general, to deliver their assault upon regular 
troops. The reason for this seems to be that, even when such 
warriors have a perhaps, superstitious dread, of fighting 
actually in the dark, they are able to creep up mute and un- 
observed so as to get close to the outposts. They can gather 
close to the camp ready to rush forward on the given signal 
at the first signs of break of day ; they hope — there is rarely 
any justification for the hope— ^o find the regular forces at 
that time asleep and unprepared. Antagonists of a higher 
type again such as insurgents in civilized countries, prefer 
attacking at dawn to attacking actually at night, because 
it is easier to carry out the operation when there is some 
little light. '^They fully realise the advantage of getting to 
fairly close quarters under cover of the" night. 
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Many examples of such 'early .moriimg attacks could be 
given — they are so frequent, indeed that in most small wars 
the regular troops sta.nd to. their arms shortly before dawn as 
a matter of coarse, A few days after the disembarkation of 
the French expeditionary force in Algeria^ in 1830, the forces 
of the Dey made a most determined attack upon the invaders 
camps at daybreak. The first attack upon the Crag Picquet 
in the Ambela campaign was- made at dawn, the important 
point being temporarily captured by the enemy; it was 
retaken shortly afteryTards, After the capture of Khiva 
in 1874 by the Russians, the Turkomans, during some opera- 
tions to the south, delivered a desperate assault on the Russian 
camp just before daybreak, the footmen were brought up 
almost to the bayonets seated behind the mounted men and 
the enemy was only driven o3 after a severe conflict. The 
Zulus attacked early in the morning, although by daylight, 
at Ginghilhoyo ; they also surprised a detachment on the 
Intombi river at dawn and nearly destroyed it. On the other 
hand, it is very noteworthy that the mutineers at Delhi 
made only one of their many attacks on the ridge at dawn ; 
they knew that they would find the British force ready for 
them at that hour, so many of their leaders being perfectly 
well acquainted with the routine of regular troopx on active^ 
service. The abortive attempt to break into the Slierpiir 
cantonment at Kabul after the British force had been blockaded 
there for some days in 1879, was made at daybreak. The 
Dahomeyaiis twice made attacks upon the French at this 
hour, at Kotonou in 1891 and at Dogba in 1892 when General 
Dodds first advanced. In 1882 the Egyptian army advanced 
in force to attack the British position near Kassassiir early in 
the morning. Sir H.'Stewart’s force advancing from ilbu Klea 
to the Kile was not molested during its night march, but 
immediately after daybreak the enemy began to gather and 
fighting commenced. The Matabili attacked the British 
laager on the Shangani rh^er in the grey of tlie morning. 
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r Tiie Hovas attempted a daybreak surprise at Tsaratsora o i 
' the Preiif'li advanced troops in 1895 — it was almost the only 
o<>?.asion on wliicli they showed any enterprise or on which 
their leaders showed the slightest military skill during the 
campaign. Dawn is in fact the time at which a hostile 
assault is especially to be anticipated in these wars, and 
preparations should be made accordingly. Even if the whole 
force does not stand to arms the whole of the outposts should 
do so if there is the slightest reason to suppose that any hostile 
forces are in the vicinity. 

Annojance ill though night attacks are unusual, marauders and small 

and hostile parties are fond of causing annoyance, and their 

hostile parties methods Call for vkilance on the part of the outposts. In most 
at night Ter j ® ^ i 

common. small Wars these irntatmg acts on the part of the enemy 

cause a great deal of inconvenience and frequently give rise 
to scares and confusion. Sniping has of late years become 
a very serious matter in Indian warfare, causing appreciable 
losses owing to so many of the tribesmen being armed with 
efficient rifles. These enterprises on the part of individuals 
are no menace to the force as a whole, but they are very 
harassing to the troops and they interfere with the repose 
^which is necessary to keep the men in good condition for the 
fatigues of active service. There is no certain means of pre- 
venting them, no assured specific against the evil ; but much 
can he done by vigilant sentries who keep cool and use their 
rifles with effect, and small ambuscades have proved at times 
a sovereign remedy. This question is referred to again later on. 
Principle of The general idea with which outposts are pushed forward 
outposts. protect an army is the same in every class of warfare. A 

fraction of the force is detailedlio act as a screen to the bulk 
of the force, enabling this to rest and to temporarily abandon 
fighting formation even when in proximity to the enemy. 
The detachments forming the outposts are so arranged and 
are of such strengths as to be able to offer sufficient resistance 
to a hostile attack, should pne be attempted, for the whole 
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of tlie force to get under arms and j)lay its part. Tlie detacli- 
nients on outpost duty remain on. the alert and more or less 
ready to. act' at a, moment’s, notice. ■TMsb tlie principilt\ 
wlietlier the troops they are safeguarding are' engaged in . 
operations against disciplined and regular forces or are opposed 
to semi-civilized adversaries, guerillas or savages. But the 
fundamental system of the organization of an outpost service 
differs very materially in the case of small wars from %vhat is 
generally considered right and proper in great campaigus. 

Most treatises on the military art include chapters on how 
^ to arrange the outposts on the lines sanctioned by the custom 
and experience of regular warfare, and the principles governing 
their arrangement aye laid down authoritatively in Com- 
bined Training.” But much which is accepted on the subject 
as beyond dispute in the case of modern operations of war* 
is quite inapplicable to small wars. 

A very little consideration suffices to show that con- Difference 
siderable modification of the elaborate system of picfiDets 
and supports required in great campaigns is permissible in war- 
irregular warfare. When engaged in hostilities against small ward, 
trained troops mth modern arms, it is clearly essential that 
these should be kept at a considerable distance from the 
bivouacs of the main body. The outposts are pushed out e 
long way so as to form a cordon some miles outside of the 
) area on which the remainder or the enemy is drawn up, and form 

j a screen facing towards the side where the hostile enemy is 

I know to he. The organization of the outposts is designed 

j with the view that, while the most advanced detachments 

' hold their ground as best they can till supported, other por- 

tions, withdrawn further from first contact with. the ap- 
proaching enemy, h?^rry to the assistance of the advanced 
detacdiment^ ; this gives the bulk of the army time to prepare, 
and in consequence of this the outpos^ts mu»st necessarily have 
I a considerable depth. Inasmuch as an army almost always 

I covers its communications m regular warfare and is so disposed 

(8336) ■ ^ ^ 2 F 
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as oaly to run risk of . contact with the enemy to its front 
and partly to its flanks, the outposts are only pushed forward 
in the shape of a fan which covers a small arc of a circle, or 
at the most a semicircle. 

But in most small wars the duties of outposts are entirely 
diflereiit from this, even when the campaign is against' well 
armed guerillas such as the Boers were in 1901-02. The 
purpose for which they exist and the method on which they 
are arranged are diflerent. And in practice, the conditions 
governing their organization, rarely have much analogy to 
those which call for the system customary in campaigns 
between disciplined armies. 

In small wars forces of relatively insignificant numerical 
strength move forward into the enemy’s country, they are 
not in a position to prevent their opponents from approach- 
ing them in flank and rear, and when at the halt they are often 
liable to attack from every side. They must, therefore, as 
security against surprise and molestation, push out a ring of 
outposts all romid them, which absorbs a large number of 
men. On the other hand the outposts need have no great 
depth, because in the event of attack a small army can be very 
rapidly drawn up for battle, and because on that account a 
Jong warning of impending advance on the part of the enemy 
is not so necessary as is usually required in regular warfare. 
Moreover, inasmuch as it is seldofn the case that the adversary 
is supplied with weapons likely to do much damage at long 
range, they need not be kept at so great a distance from the 
main body as would be thought necessary in a modern cam- 
paign— it is true, however, that novTadays when we find 
warriors Jike the Afridis armed mth Lee-Metfords, tins must 
be taken as in some cases referring rather to artillery than to 
small arm fire. Instead of groups and detachments extending 
far out ahead of the arip.y on one side, as is the case in the 
normal outpost system of regular warfare, outposts in small 
wars usually^consist rather of a narrow ring all round the army 
and at no very great distance from it. - 
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It may be assumed in. 'the 'matter of the drain iii men 
which the outposts create, the relatiYeljr small depth called for 
in small wars counterbalances that necessity of extending them 
, allTOund the force, a necessity wMch does not arise in great 
. campaigns. ' ' 111 resp^ect to the normal "'proportion which the . 

; .strength, of the outposts^' bears to the- strength of the army, 
the question of' outposts does not, therefore, perhaps differ 
greatly in regular and irregular warfare. 

The test of actual experience in operations all over the Outposts 
globe, against opponents most diverse in their methods ^juid 

fighting, goes to show that outposts, at least by day, need not intonfied 
generally only consist of a chain of sentries, found by picquets serious 
which need not generally be strong unless the ground be ^^^istauee. 
intersected or overgrown with scrub. Supports are seldom 
required, reserves scarcely ever. The distance of the chain 
of sentries, or of vedettes when these are used, from the maiii 
body need not generally be great. Fighting a well-armed an- 
tagonist like the Boets it is, of course, necessary in daylight 
for the outposts to be some dis^nce off so as to give ample 
warning of the enemy’s approach, and under such conditions 
it may be desirable for the picquets to be strong enough to 
hold their own till supported. As is pointed oat in Com- 
bined Training,” everything depends upon the nature of the 
enemy, the character of the country, and the strength and 
composition of the force. The procedure necessarily varies 
greatly by day from that suitable at night, and in hill warfare 
a special procedure must frequently be adopted. 

One point of difference between the system, of outposts Units to be 
in regular and in irregular warfare, is that while in the former 
special units are detailed for the service of security, in the their own 
latter each infantry ■'Hinit in the force generally finds the 
sentries and picquets to protect its own front. The reason 
for this is that in small wars the army st any point is generally 
small, and the outposts are seldom very far out. It would 
obviously be most inconvenient to encircle the bivouac of 
( 8336 ) ' " ' 2 2 
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a brigade mill a ring of sentries and picquets all foiinil by one 
battalion, tlie picquets being probably only a very short 
distance from the defensive line. No absolute rule of course 
exists on this point — ^in hill warfare it is sometimes foiiiid 
best to detail all the picquets from one or two units, no matter 
where their posts may be with reference to their own and other 
corps. But the supply of food and all questions of relief are 
simplified if each regiment finds its own picquets, and there 
is moreover less danger of the outposts being fired into from 
the bivouac at night because each corps knows exactly where 
its picquets and sentries are posted. 

Before proceeding further it will be well to point out 
that, looking at the warriors usually opposed to regular 
troops in these wars from the point of view of what outposts 
the nature of are best Suited to act as a biiSer against them, they practi- 
theenemr. dmded into two distinct and very different 

classes ’.-—those who in consequence of their courage or their 
nunibeis may be expected to deliver actual attacks upon the 
troops when these are halted,^ and those who will merely seek 
to annoy the force by firing into the bivouacs, by cutting off 
stragglers, and by any similar device which their ingenuity 
suggests to them. Of course the antagonists met with in 
«Bmall war^ sometimes partake of the characteristics of both 
classes — the tribesmen with whom Sir B. Blood had to deal 
in 1897 for instance. In the Malakand campaign the hillmen 
(lid not shrink from attempting bold night attacks upon 
fortified camps, although they were also constantly on the 
prowl in the darkness by night, sniping, stalking sentries, and 
worr}nng the soldiery and followers. 

It stands to reason that the service of security must be 
conducted on different lines according m the enemy belongs 
to one or the other of these two classes. Foes like the Dervishes 
or Zulus cannot be kept at a distance by a weakly ring of 
picquets which merely mask the fire of the troops in case of 
attack. Onthe other hand Patha’us well supplied with modern 
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.fireamis or giieraias like, the Boers must not be allowed to , 
approacli a bivouac close enough to "fire into it with telling > 
effect. Picquets several hundred yards from any support -would 
be soon effaced by a rush of fanatics in force. Picquets close 
ill afford no protection whatever against the sniper. There 
is in fact quite as much difference between the two systems 
of outposts adopted to meet these two sets of circumstances 
as there is between either of them and the method employed 
ill ordinary modern warfare. Again, the antagonists whom 
regular troops are confronted with in small wars, are sometimes 
supplied with fairly effective artillery, fight in formed units, 
and incline to the tactics of the European battle-field ; 
obviously neither the form of outposts adapted to the ciremn- 
tances of the Zulu war, nor the very different form which was 
called for by the Afridi guerilla methods in Tirah, -would afford 


a satisfactory shield to the troops in a campaign like that 
against Arabi Pasha in the Wadi Tumilat. 

There is one characteristic of irregular warriors which Extent to 
must necessarily greatly influence the organization of a system iapld^inove 
of outposts designed to frustrate their enterprises— the great of 

rapidity with -which they generally move. This point is of warriors 
especial importaiice when the campaign is being carried 
against antagonists corning under the first heading detailed 
above, viz., those who boldly attack the troops in masses and 
who try to overwhelm them by shock tactics. Infantry sentries 
if advanced far from the main body when the operations are 
being carried out in enclosed country, against Zulus, 

Sudanese and warrior^ of that class cannot get back in case of 
a sudden rush, and they are of course quite powerless to 
withstand it. Even vedettes can scarcely get hi, as ivas 
shown at Tofrek wSere the spearmen charged through the 
bush almost at the same pace as the cavalry did, who were 
retreating before them towards tllo zeriba. Moreover, in 
these cases the outposts as they rush back for safety mask 
the fire of the main body, ‘just as skirmishers doVhen pushed 
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out iu advance of a square. So much is this the case that 
it becomes a question whether infantry outposts are not in 
the daytime a mistake when fighting against such reckless 
and agile opponents, in close country. In open country they 
are scarcely required, and in any case vedettes serve the 
purpose far better if sufiicient cavalry be available. 

The system of outposts adopted during the daytime by 
the force which crossed the desert to Metemma in 1885 is 
worthy of study ; it may be taken as typical of what is re- 
quired in fairly open country where the enemy belongs to the 
recklessly charging class. No fixed rules were laid down, 
but the same general principle was observed throughout. . 
The system adopted by night is detailed on p. 462 ; in the 
daytime the arrangements were generally as follows : — 

The force depended very iniicli upon vedettes ; the terrain was generally 
open, which enabled the approach of an enemy to be readily descried ; the 
cavalry force being very small, camel men sometimes assisted. The system 
usually adopted was that of keeping two men together, who were pushed 
out from 500 to 1,500 yards according to circumstances ; one man could 
ride back and report if anything iiiiusual occurred. There was no need 
for picquets as the small column could always fall in for action very rapidly, 
and the vedettes could be trusted to give sufficient warning. 

« As in the Bayuda desert so also generally in fairly open 
ground, the arrangement of outposts by day seldom gives 
grounds for much anxiety. It is in the jungle and the bush 
or in broken ground that regular forces must when at the halt 
be especially on the look out against surprise. A camp or 
bivouac of trained soldiery when it is steeped in repose, appeals 
irresistibly to the militant instincts of the savage and the cut- 
throat, and it is in rough hroijen country overgrown with 
scrub and trees, that such adversaries Imve the best chance 
of approaching close, unobserved. Irregular warriors when 
they think fit move almost noiselessly, and there is great 
risk of the camp being exposed to a sudden onslaught unless 
a sharp look out is kept by « the sentries. Operating 
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ill such terrain the regular troops arc very iiiifav’cjurably 
situated supposing the enemy to be brave and determiiiefi^ 
and the outposts require to be very vigilant in the performance 
of their duty of safe -guarding the force. 

The attack on the Tofrek zeriba near Suakin in 1885 illustrates the diffi- ' 
culty of outpost duties under such circumstances. The bush all roiiiid the, 
clearing where the zeriba was being formed, was high and thick, 
were })ushed out into this about half a mile, but they could see little. Nearly 
all round the clear space where the parties were at work were small infantry 
picquets, about 150 yards to the front. When the Mahdists attacked, 
they advanced so rapidly that they came on at the heels of the vedettes 
as these galloped in. The infantry picquets had practically no warniug 
and they had to rush back on the main body as best they could, proving 
of no use whatever. Tlie outposts were in fact of very little service, tlio 
enemy had got to close quarters before their warning could be mded upon, 
and they moreover masked the fii*e of the troops to a certain extent. 

In siicb a case as this no system of outposts that could 
be devised would give perfect security of the force while de- 
fences are being constructed. Picquets cannot check a 
fanatical rush ; it is not very clear indeed W'hat purpose they 
fulfil, as they in any case mask the fire. The troops must be 
ready to protect themselves as soon as the vedettes give notice 
of impending attack. Tofrek no doubt represents a some- 
what extreme case, vsince experience shows th^t races living 
in theatres of war overgrown with jungle are not generallf 
addicted to resolute onslaughts upon well armed troops. 
The operations in Burma, Sierra Leone, Achin, and among 
the kloofs of Kaffirland, afiord no examples of the enemy 
attacking with such ferocity, and it is usually found in 
districts where the field of view is much restricted that 
the enemy confines his efforts to more desultory attempts 
directed against sentries of stragglers. In hilt warfare 
and bush warfare dSike, the arrangements for the service of 
security have often to be of a special kind, differing altogether 
from what is ordinarily suitable on more open ground. 

In regular warfare where outposts consist of picquets, 
supports, and reserves, if is very generally af^cepted as a 
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tactical rule that by day the line of the picquet=i roughly 
represents the line of defence which the army wiir take up . 
The idea is that sentries and picquets fall back on this in 
case of attack, that reserves close up on it, and that the army 
moves up to it from the rear. But in small wars, where 
supports and reserves very rarely form part of the outposts, 
the question arises what action the picquets are to adopt if the 
enemy approaches. The very fact that picquets will generally 
form a mere ring of small detached posts all round the army, 
seems to point to the desirability of their being very close in 
if they are to fall back, or to their being strong enough to be 
self contained and able to hold their own for a considerable 
time if they are to remain where they are. In open country 
picquets, far out, are rarely required by day. But in hilly 
coimtry they sometimes cannot well be dispensed with, 
otherwise fhe approach of an enemy would not be observed 
in time. 

Circumstances may sometimes render it necessary by day 
for outposts to fall back on the approach of the enemy. 
This would indeed always be the case with vedettes, or where 
the hostile tactics take the form of determined onslaughts. 
It may happen that they are obliged to retreat in face of a 
hostile attack in force which has not been anticipated, when 
they have originally been sent qut rather to keep marauders 
at a distance. But it must always be remembered that, if 
the outposts are pushed out on the understanding 
that they are to fall back on the main body if 
attacked in force, the spirit of their ^instructions militates 
against their offering a determined resistance even to small 
hostile detachments. Moreover'‘the very fact of their retreat 
tends to precipitate the hostile attack, ^wing to the great 
encouragement which it gives to the enemy. At the action 
of Nukumaru in the Maori war the enemy crept up close to 
tlie sentries in the high fern and flax and overpowered the 
picquets by "a sudden rush j the^ picquets were reinforced, 
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but tliey coiiici.not 'stay ,tlie enemy’s advance on one side till •» 
the gnus and cavalry , were broiiglit into play, and consider- 
able confusion resulted, attended by some loss. If it is in- 
tended tliat in case of attack tbe troops shall move out and 
fight on the line taken up by the picquets, it is essential that 
preparations should be made with this in view. 

In hill warfare a ring of picquets at some considerable Hequets in 
distance from the camp, or bivouac is almost a necessity. 

The army will generally be halted in a valley or on level 
ground commanded by neighbouring hill tops, and unless 
these hill tops are occupied by parties strong enough to keep 
at a distance the bands of marauders who attempt to ap- 
proach and fire clown upon the force, serious losses may 
result. It is just as necessary that the hills should be crowned 
while the troops are at a halt as it is while they are on the 
move. The improved armament of Patlian tribesmen of late 
years has rendered this desultory musketry of theirs most 
dangerous to troops and transport in their bivouacs, and the 
increased range of the weapons in their hands has made the 
pushing out of picquets to considerable distances compulsory. 

The great disinclination of the enemy to attack well posted 
parties in the hills makes the position of such picquets fairly 
secure. But, in the hills as elsewhere, it must always be 
clearly imderstood beforehand, exactly what course picquets 
are to pursue if they are assailed. They must know whether 
they are to hold their groxmd until help arrives, or whether 
they are to fall back. Owing to the difficulty of retreating 
before an antagonist who can move with such rapidity and 
whose valour so greatly increases should success crown his 
c Sorts at the start, it is obviSus that isolated picquets must 
almost always stop where they are, and that they must 
therefore be strong enough to hold their own. Picquets of 
this kind consisting of from a section to a company, can be 
jjushed out a long way from the bivouac, and, if the ground 
be reasonably favourable and be^tak^n proper advantage of. 
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they will almost entirely secure the troops against sniping 
and annoyance during the day. 

If the enemy is incKned to adopt bold offensive tactics, it 
will often be very doubtful what course to pursue. If the 
picquets are close in, the camp is sure to be sniped even if the 
tribesmen attempt nothing worse. On the other hand if the 
picquets are pushed too far to the front, it will be impossible 
to reinforce them quickly enough. As long as the picquets 
are entrenched and have a satisfactory field of fire enabling 
them to use their rifles to good purpose, they may be able to 
hold their own without support, even against a fanatical rush. 
It is fortunately not generally the case that hill-men have 
* much stomach for a bold offensive by daylight, and outlying 
picquets can generally be placed a good distance from the 
force which they are protecting. 

In bush warfare against ill-armed savages who adhere to 
guerilla tactics, the question of outposts presents consider- 
able difficulties. Then difficulties are greater by day than by 
night, because in the darkpess the sudden volleys which 
savages deliver on creeping up within range are very likely to 
prove harmless, while by day such volleys may do appreciable 
damage. In 'terrain of this nature there is rarely any object in 
thrusting qut picquets and sentries to any considerable distance 
from the bivouac. The enemy cannot open fire except at short 
range, and, inasmuch at the hostile enterpiises will most 
likely be confined to attempts of isolated parties to slip 
through the chain of outposts so as to bring this short range 
fire to hear, it is obviously important that the spaces between 
sentries and between picquets should be small. 

When there are timid antagonists to deal with, quite small 
picquets will generally suffice. Very often all that is really 
required under such circumstances is a chain of double sentries, 
the picquets in rear merdy fulfilling the object of supplying the 
reliefs. Patrolling affords security very effectively in the bush ; 
if empIoyecHreely the strength of^the stationary outposts can 
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safely be reduced, and in any case eitlier tiie picquets or else 
special patrol parties should occasionally move out some dis- > 
tance in different directions to search the thickets. The enemy 
>M11 be much less likely to attempt approaching the force if he 
fears that he may unexpectedly meet with small parties of 
troops. Of course great care must be taken that the sentries 
do not fire upon patrols ; when returning towards the line of 
outposts these should signify their movements hy calling out. 

This of course assumes that, as sometimes occurs, the force 
is halted actually in thick jungle. Generally speaking a 
bivouac would be arranged with a clearing round it. In that 
case the line of outposts would more or less coincide with the 
far side of the clearing, supposing the belt to be so narrow 
as to admit of the enemy firing into the troops from the fringe. 

In thick bush sentries and picquets should not move about 
unless specially detailed to do so ; they should keep absolutely 
still and listen. It is often best for the sentries to kneel or sit 
down, and they should carefully conceal themselves. Sentries 
should be double. Savages can crawl through the thickets 
almost noiselessly ; but if the air be very still and if, as is 
often the case in the tropics, there is no sound of animal life, 
their approach may be detected in spite of this. * Any talking 
on the outposts should be strictly forbidden, and theif existence* 
should be as far as possible kept concealed from the hostile 
parties which may be worldng their way through the under- 
growth. If the enemy observes the sentries and picquets 
without being observed, the result is very likely to be a sudden 
volley which may cause casualties in the outposts. If, on the 
other hand, the enemy, creeping forward towards where the 
sounds of the bivouac announce the troops to be, is unex- 
pectedly fired upon by the outposts the situation is reversed. 

In country overgrown with bush or scrub it is essential Need of even 

that even the smallest parties should aKvays post look-out men, 

for fear of surprise. This is so obvious that it would seem k«epiug: a 

... look-out lu 

almost unnecessary to touch upon the point, weiie, it not tor enclosed 
• 1 ' eoimtty. 
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tlic numerous instances wMcli have occurred in small wars 
of negligence in this respect leading to loss. 

Near the Gate Pah during the Maori war, a party sent to destroy soino 
Indian, com, having no guard and taking no precautions, and being suddenly 
attacked by the Maoris, suffered very heavily ; the men were scattered and 
quite unprepared. In Achin in 1874 a Dutch picqiiet, in rear of their position 
while a fight was actually going on in front, was surprised in broad daylight ; 
it was only 'saved from destruction by the timely arrival of reinforcements. 
On a historic occasion in the Zulu war a mounted party reconnoitring 
halted on open ground close to tall grass ; no outlook was kept and it was 
surprised with most unfortunate consequences. At the Matabili attack 
on the Imbembesi laager, which was situated on an open space with extensive 
bush some distance off, a picquet of two troopers had dismounted close to the 
thickets ; the two men not being on the alert when the enemy delivered 
their onslaught, were surprised, but one of them managed to get away. 

The fact is that at outpost work in irregular warfare regular 
troops are scarcely a match for their adversarieSj and their infe- 
riority is especially noticeable when the operations are taking 
place in the hills or the bush. The enemies met with in these 
wars may not be very formidable in the open against dis- 
ciplined bodies. But at creeping and crawling about, at 
lying low for hours waiting till a sentry they have stalked grows 
drowsy, they are more than a match for the most highly-trained 
European sofdier. The greater be the confidence of the force, 
the more fTertainly vill it be victorious on the battle-field, and 
the bolder be the scheme of operations, the greater as a rule will 
be the chance of decisive success — itis the fundamental principle 
of conducting such campaigns. ' But when it comes to the 
minor details which concern the service of security, irregular 
warriors must be treated with respec;t. Here the trained 
soldier has to cope with a cunning and wary foe. The teachings 
of the barrack square do not tend to place him on the same 
level as his opponent in craft and instinctive watchfulness, 
he has the advantage in arms but in nothing else. Sentries 
must keep their wits about them and must keep their eyes and 
cars open. Picqiiets must be prepared for sadden emer- 
■gencies, and must act 'spth coolness and self-reliance— -it may 
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be laid down as an invariable rale that arms are never to be 
piled. The system of outposts differs very materially in small 
wars from that accepted in modern tactics as the correct one, 
blit the duties are to the Ml as important and as diflieult to 
carry out in the former case as they are in the latter. 

So far, outposts have been considered chiefly from the point General 
of ^view of their organization by day. The question of out- oufcposfe 
posts at night must always be a difficult one, and the service 
of security is almost invariably more exacting in the dark 
than by daylight. It was stated at the commencement of this 
chapter that irregular warriors do not show that taste for 
nocturnal attacks on disciplined troops which it might be 
supposed they would. But some system of outposts by 
night is absolutely indispensable in small wars, and to decide 
what is the system best suited to the circumstances is often 
a matter on which there may be considerable diversity of 
opinion. Even if there be little fear of a hostile onslaught in 
force, it is essential for the well-being of the troops that they 
shall not he disturbed by marauders. Armies engaged in 
these irregular operations are moreover generally accom- 
panied by numbers of non-combatant camp followers who 
have to be protected from harm. Experience* proves that, 
should the enemy pluck up courage and deliver a night attack,* 
there may be very serious confusion, and that there may be 
considerable danger should the force not have time to occupy 
its alarm posts before the rush. 

The arrangements of outposts by night of course differs 
considerahly according to the nature of the terrain and to the 
character of the enemy! It is in hill warfare that the security 
of the troops during the dark hours is especially a source of 
anxiety owing to tjie sniping in which mountaineers so 
generally indulge. But in bush warfare an efficient outpost 
service at night is also most difficult tp devise, unless the force 
to be protected is camped in an e'xtensive clearing. Even 
on open ground the stealth* and activity of irregular warriors 
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makes them individually very formidable in the dark when 
they get to close quarters. 

On open ground the arrangement generally adopted is 
that the army surrounds itself with a ring of small picquets 
close ill, with sentries pushed out a very short distance to the 
front to give warning of the enemy’s approach. If attacked 
in force the sentries and picquets rush in within the line of 
defence. This assumes that the plan of a “ perimeter camp ” 
is not put in force. In a perimeter camp the combatant part 
of the force forms a ring all round the impedimenta, horses and 
so forth, and sleeps there. But if there be a defensive perimeter 
to the camp— a breastwork or fence of any kind— the sentries 
would be inside of this even if the troops do not sleep in the 
perimeter. The object of the picquets is not merely to provide 
sentries, but also to ensure that a few men shall instantly line 
the perimeter if the enemy should deliver an attack. The 
system of outposts adopted at night by the Desert Column in 
1885 may be taken, as typical of the arrangement which 
experience has proved to be t)ie best in open country. It was 
as follows : — 

By niglit the force was generally in some form of a zeriba. The picquets 
were either in the zeriba or immediately outside of it. Each picquet — the 
-zeriba being usually roughly in form of a square, there was one as a rule to 
each side, making four altogether — found two or three double sentries. These 
were posted from 100 to 400 yards to the front, hut as a rule not much over 
200 yards. A picquet would thus find four or six sentries at a time. Visiting 
patrols were sent out from the picquet, an officer or non-commissioned 
officer going out every hour, or oftener if there were any grounds for alarm. 
It was understood that in case of an attack the sentries fired their rifles and 
then rushed in on their picquets. v 

The position occupied at Gubat consisted of a zeriba on the Nile, and of 
a little fortified village on higher groui^ about one -third of a mile off from 
the river- At first a chain of outposts — picquets ^nd sentries — in the form 
of a horse shoe was tried, including the whole position. But this was found 
to take up too many men, so later on each position had its own outposts. 
The plan adopted by the Guards^ Camel Regiment who held the little village 
was very economical of men. There were eight groups out, each of three 
men, one on sentry and the other two asleep alongside of him ; the officers 
and non-commissioned officers on outpost duty slept just outside the village. 
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An arrangement like tliis seems upon, the whole the be.st 
suited to these conditions, and it is certainly preferable to a •» 

system of piequets far out which are very likely to be 
overwhelmed. Still, when the outposts are so very close in, 
there is little time for the force to get under arms in 
case of a hostile onslaught. At Tellinouet in Algeria the 
French were very nearly rushed one night, the Arabs being 
upon the zeriba ere the troops could man the defences ; 

General Bugeaud himself, bursting out of his tent in scanty 
apparel and a night-cap, restored order and discipline then 
soon prevailed, the enemy being beaten off by charges with 
the bayonet. In the Matabih war of 1894 the plan generally 
adopted was to have several small piequets making a ring 
round the laagers ; each picquet found one double sentry, 
and about 10 such piequets generally sufficed. In the Zulu 
war, and in the Sudan when zeribas have been formed, the 
sentries have often been placed actually inside the enclosure 
at night. 

Reference has been made in certain paragraphs to the Boer Outposts at 
night attacks in the later stages of the South African war. AfViLn 
The best security against them was found to be the perimeter War. 
camp, with outposts a little way to the front if there were any 
koppies or suitable undulations available to put jihem on, ^ 

If no such rising ground existed the piequets and sentries 
were placed either in or very liMe in advance of the perimeter. 

The difficulty about this arrangement was that when columns 
came to consist entirely, or nearly entirely, of mounted troops, 
there were not men enough available to form a satisfactory 
perimeter round the extensive area which the horses and 
transport took up * 

Owing to the naturift of the terrain it was generally possible 
to place the bivouac in a position where rising ground, close at 
hand, offered itself for the posting of^* piequets — the undula- 
tions often created a sort of horseshoe in which the bivouac 
could nestle, which was very favourable for the distribution , 
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of oiitpo 3 ts ill fair proximity to tli3 force. In the closing 
(lays of the Soatli African War the enemy was very short of 
ammunition, and at no time did the Boers attempt sniping 
at night to any appreciable extent. The compact perimeter 
camp with its mass of animals and its outposts not far 
from its outskirts, presented an admirable target to the 
sniper ; other adversaries as well armed might have made 
themselves a great nuisance. The clear atmosphere and bright 
starlight was, however, a great assistance to sentries, who weie 
almost generally doubled. The Boers generally left those 
columns where \dgilance was displayed and where proper 
precautions were taken, severely alone. In an army containing 
so large a proportion of irregular troops as that which finally 
conquered the Boers, outpost duties are certain to be from 
time to time neglected, and to this is to be mainly attributed 
the success which so often attended the hostile night attacks. 

Dispensing with outlying picquets has the great advan- 
tage that there is no fear of the outposts being fired into by 
the main body in case of a scare, the danger of which is well 
illustrated by what occurred on the occasion of a false alarm 
at Fort Newdigate in the Zulu war. 

The ordinary arrangements for security at night were that the camp was 
^surrounded hy groups of infantry with supports in rear, small parties of 
natives being stationed between these groups. At 9 ,e.M. on the 6th June, 
the natives forming one of these parti«&s thought they saw a Zulu creeping 
towards them. They promptly fired three shots, which was the recognized 
signal that the camp was attacked. The groups on either side of the party 
ran in on their supports, the officer in charge of which, after firing two 
volleys, retired with his men into one of the unfinished forts. The troops 
at once struck tents and manned the wagon, laager. The “ close ” was 
sounded to bring in the outposts. Then fire was opened from all faces by 
infantry, and two rounds were also fired by the artillery. Orders "were soon 
issued to cease firing, but five men of the outoosts had been wounded 
by the fire of their friends in withdrawing, when apparently there was no 
enemy at all 

Objectionable as the;;^ are, outlying picquets must often 
^be absolutely indispensable by nigbt — as will be seen further on 
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they 'tave, been latterly employed, to a very ’large extent in 
hill warfare. It will sometimes be the case that certain lines 
of approach have to be especially watched and that the only 
means of doing so is to send out a party to act as an outlying 
picq_uet a long way from camp. If the enemy is determined 
and enterprising it will generally be necessary to establish 
some kind of fortified post for this, because the picquet must 
be prepared to hold its own against all comers unsupported. 
Picquets retreating at night towards the camp or bivouac 
they are supposed to be protecting, are very likely to get a 
warm reception from their own side. As long as they remain 
stationary the troops in rear, if previously warned of tlifdr 
exact position, ought not to fire into them ; but this cannot 
possibly be guaranteed once they quit the spot assigned to them. 

The great point to remember in detailing a party for an 
isolated duty such as this, is that it must be capable of offering 
a stout resistance to any attack to which it may be exposed. 
It is not a question of how many sentries the picquet has to find 
—that is a mere question oh detail — it is a questio:^ of 
thrusting out a small force far to the front to spend the night 
isolated and without support. It should be noted that 
outlying picquets would •generally not be relieved till after 
daylight ; movements in the dark are so dangerops that the? 
plan of relieving them at dawn does not answer. It is in- 
teresting to note that the ^Boers depended for protection 
very largely upon picquets posted on routes and tracks a long 
way from their laager. They recognized that a force coming 
to attack them by night must inevitably follow a route till 
it got close to their position, and their picquets were sometimes 
several miles from the bivouaiJ of the commando. 

It is always desii%ble to keep up communication between 
the outl}dng picquets and the main body in case of any 
imforeseen move on the part of the latter. The importance of 
this is illustrated by the following episode 

One nigiit during the operations in Bhodesia, news reached a camp that 
there was a p%tv of MatabZh some mil^ a party of 50 hussars was 

r83361 *' 2 a 
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hastily despatched to try and catch them; There was a picquet over some 
water close by which was not informed. This fired on the hussars, without 
however doing any damage. The officer in charge of the picquet was found 
fault with, not for opening ffie, but for failing to do any execution. 

General Bugeaud recommended small parties under an. 
officer sent out far to the front by night to act as ambus- 
cades and he employed them \vith some success ; the enemy 
coming unexpectedly upon them is apt to think he is in con- 
tact with the main body, and retires. General Le wal strongly 
advocates this system in his '' Etudes de Guerre ” ; he recom- 
mends that the party should not fire but should use the 
bayonet. The idea is a good one, and, as wdll be seen further 
on, it is largely put in force in Indian hill warfare. The 
enemy, having reconnoitred the camp by day, creeps up in- 
tending to surprise it or to molest the sentries, hut is suddenly 
attacked himself when he least anticipates it. In Algeria 
and Tunis the French occasionally made very happy use of 
this method of protection, and the Russians have also tried 
it successfully in Central Asia. Good native troops are very 
well suited for such work, as they have natural cunning 
and they delight in strategems. Indian troops recruited in 
the hills are particularly good at the game. The great object 
of outposts at night in these wars is not so much to give 
’warning of impending attack, which is the exception, as to 
prevent the main body from being worried and disturbed, 
which is the rule. 

It is interesting to note that the very able and experi- 
enced General Yusuf, who saw probably more service in 
Algeria than any of the great French leaders reared in that 
theatre of prolonged warfare, used to push his outposts out 
far further at night than by day. This is exactly the oppo- 
site of the normal practice on ordinary ground. Placed 150 
yards from the faces of ihe square by day they were some- 
times sent out as far as 1,000 yards by night. Small parties 
so far from support of course run risk of annihilation if the 
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enemy comes on in force and really means niiscMef ; 'but the , , 
terrain in Algeria was often such ' that an enemy coming .to . ■. ^ 

attack had to follow certain routes, and picqiiets a long way 
out were therefore a great convenience. The arrangement is 
mentioned as that adopted by a past master of tie art of 
irregular warfare, but its merits seem to be open to question. 

It is only fair to mention that the Kabyles rarely delivered 
regular attacks in the darkness, although parties of them 
sometimes approached the encampments. 

The arrangement of outposts by night in bush warfare Outposts by 
should be much the same as that described on p. 458 as suit- 
able for such terrain by daylight. Picquets and sentries must, 
however, be very close in. It is absolutely necessary that a 
clearing should be made round the force, and if this be 50 
yards wide or more, the picquets and sentries should be close 
to the perimeter of the bivouac — there is no object in pushing 
them out beyond. A force benighted in thick jungle should 
keep as still as possible and should have a ring of double 
sentries close in all round it. 

In such country the ligliting of fires at night is very objec- 
tionable when the enemy can creep up near to the bivouac ; 
a volley aimed at random towards the light is very likelv 
to cause casualties, even if the hostile weapoifs are only 
charged with slugs. Isolated picquets sent out for some 
special purpose should never light fires, or at least should 
never lie down by fires which they have lit. A neat form of 
ambuscade has been occasionally used with effect in the 
bush ; a fire is lighted^ and the party moves ofi a few yards . 
and watches ; hostile maurauders crawl up near to the fire, but 
when they discharge a voile/ at it under the impression that 
troops are lying rounS it, these fall upon them with the bayonet; 
it is capital if it comes off. 

The necessity for out-lying picquets by day in hill warfare 
when the enemy is armed with modern rifles has been already warfare, 
explained. Till recently it was the practice to withdraw 
(8336) " 2 G 2 
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these picquets from the heights towards nightfall, and to 
rely upon the close-in system of outposts round the immediate 
precincts of the camp or bivouac, which is usual in small wars 
when the terrain is open. But experience has led to a 
great change being introduced in this respect of late years. 
The process by which the new system was arrived at is so well 
explained in Captain Peach’s “ Handbook of Tactics — Savage 
■Warfare,’’ that the passage deserves to be quoted. 

“ It is not to be .supposed that the full system . . . was reached at 

once. On the contrary, at first, the practice of picqueting distant heights 
from which the camp was fired into, was regarded with suspicion. Much 
more so the idea of leaving the picquets out at night. 

“ But the losses inflicted in camp by the long range ilre of the tribesmen 
were so severe, that it was found absolutely necessary to deny to the enemy 
these commanding positions and to occupy them ourselves. Accordingly 
the distance of day picquets was gradually extench*d, but the nuisance was, 
as might be expected, much greater by night than by day. Gradually it 
was seen that picquets well placed and jjrotected by sangars, easily held 
their own against all attacks, and that indeed the chief losses occurred in 
the withdrawing and taking up of the positions. 

“ It was therefore decided to lea3?-e them out all night in sx)ite of the fact 
that they could, neither retire nor be reinforced till daylight. That they 
would be attacked was only to be expected, and at fii’st the enemy charged 
in some cases right up to their breastwork, but in no single case did they 
ever succeed in "overpowering a picquet, or indeed in doing any materia] 
riamage to auy one of them, however isolated or distant. 

“ The relief to the camp was very great, as the enemy used to occupy the 
position of the day picquets immediately on their withdrawal, and even 
opened fire on the retiring picquets themselves. As the picquets had to be 
retired early in the afternoon owing to the danger of moving in and out of 
camp in the dark, there were always some hours of daylight in which the 
whole camp could be overlooked and all oiir movements observed, and the 
best positions iroted on which to fire after dar.^. Many of the above evils 
were manifestly at once removed by the system of night picquets. 

The. picquets thus drew a good deal of the enemy’s attention that had 
previously been bestowed on the camp. But it ■v'^s not to be exx^ected that 
the system could put a complete stop to all night firing into camp, nor did 
it ; but it lessened it greatly, and moreover the mere presence of the x>ic- 
quets was calculated to raise the apprehensions of the tribesmen, who in- 
variably disliked having any Of our troops behind them. Finally it will 
be readily understood that the fire from the lower ground often went over 
"the camp, instead of into it as formerly.” 
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: This explains', the reason for' the system of outlying picq'uets 
which played so conspicuous a part in the outpost arrange- . 
ment by might in Tirah, When a' column marched into 
camp, the heights were in the first instance crowned by 
picquets from the advanced guard ; these were relieved if 
possible by detachments from the main’body when this 
reached the ground, and the new picquets held their ground 
all night, their posts being rendered as defensible as possible. 
The picquets may have to he as much as 1,500 yards from 
the perimeter of the camp, if the enemy is supplied with 
long range weapons ; they must be well posted, and should if 
possible occupy commanding positions not overlooked at close 
range by spurs and crests further out. The sangars should 
if possible be shoulder high, mth large stones here and there 
round the top to make their outline irregular ; the enemy is 
apt to creep up very close, and the sentries’ heads are dis- 
tinctly visible if the sky-line of breastworks was not broken. 
As a general rule the sentries and picquet are close together, 
if possible within one single sangar. If there are buildings 
or villages near the camp it is almost always desirable to place 
picquets in them, otherwise the enemy will occupy them 
and fire on the troops, «aiid even small hostile parties who 
shelter themselves in such favourable places for defence may 
not be easy to turn out. 

Ill addition to the distant outlying picquets, it is often very 
desirable to have some picquets on lower ground and within 
300 to 500 yards of the perimeter of the encampment. But 
these should not take up their positions till after dark, as a 
rule, so that the eneray may not know where they are. The 
stealthy tribesmen like to ^reep in through the intervals 
between the outlyiisg picquets on the heights, and to open a 
desultory fire from points within the ring of outposts ; hut 
if they come suddenly upon an isdying picquet they are 
liable to receive an unpleasant surprise. Nothing so much 
disturbs the plans of these skulking mauraude^ as the idej, 
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that detached parties of troops may tarn 
^ places. It must be imderstood, however, that picqiiets of 
this kind are only aj^plicable when the enemy adheres en- 
tirely to giieiilla tactics ; having no sangars to rely npon and 
not having the advantage of command which, as has already 
been mentioned in Chapter XIX, influences hill-men to so 
singular an extent, they run great risk of being overwhelmed 
in case of a determined night attack. 

riie system of It is interesting to note that while the system above de- 
oicqTefcs at scribed was very generally employed in Tirah, the Malakand 

light not field force, the operations of which were going on almost 

fdopted in simultaneously, adhered to the old system of depending 

’ warfare. jj2aiuly upon picquets close to or actually within the peri- 

meter of the encampment ; Sir B. Blood’s plan of making 
j neighbouring villagers responsible for any worry at night 

i (mentioned further on on p, 474 ), tended to relieve his bivouacs 

from sniping. The tribesmen of the Swat, Bajaour and 
MohmuncI countries were not nearly so well armed as the 
Afridis ; hut, on the other hand, they showed an unusual 
inclination for resolute night attacks during which the position 
of picquets far from support might have been very precarious. 
Operating against many of the Pathnn tribes, or against the 
mountaineers of Sikkim and other hill districts of the Indian 
borderland, there might be no need for the system of outposts 
adopted in Tirah. It was the excellent armament of the 
Afridis and Orukzais, their skill as marksmen and their cunning 
and military insight> which compelled the expeditionary force 
to leave out picquets on the hill tops far from support - ad- 
versaries with less formidable weapons ""and who were worse 
shots would not require such precaiitions to be taken against 
them at night. 

111 the absence of distant , picquets, the system of sentries 
and picquets close in, or erven actually within the lines, should 
be adopted in liill warfare just as in open country. There are 
n^any mountain races scattered over the globe, the Berbers 
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of country .for instance, the' Kurds and soine. ot tke 

.dribes/nf lndO'-GMiias' witli whom regiil.ar troops may have to 
fight. It should be clearly understood that the arrange- 
ment of outpo,sts would in most cases be rather that adopted 
by the Malakand field force, than that wiiich circtunstances 
rendered necessary in Tirah. All hill-men are inclined to 
snipe into the troops at night, but their fire is generally a 
nuisance rather than a danger. The great difficulty involved 
in employing far off picquets by day only, lies in the 
operations of withdrawing them in the evening and of their 
re-occupying the posts which have been abandoned over- 
night on the following morning; there is always risk of 
loss on both occasions. 

Were troops to be engaged in operations against liill-nien as 
well armed and as skilled in the use of rifles as the Afridis, 
but who also did not hesitate to attempt niglit attacks in 
force sucdi as the Swat tribes led by the Mad Mullali tried 
against the defences of Malakand, it wmiild be a very difficult 
question to decide wdiether or not to employ distant picc(iietSi 
These picquets, unless they are very strong and are posted in 
well constructed defences, would be in great jeopardy. On 
the other hand, were there no picquets thrown out a good 
way from the camp, the troops and transport would certainljj 
suffer very severely from the snipers. In a campaign against 
such antagonists, the outpoSt system at night would in fact 
become a very difficult problem, and it is not certain what 
would be the best arrangement to adopt. It must be re- 
membered that ill a case like this the plan of sending out 
stalking parties to harass the marauders and snipers wha 
approached the encampment might not be practicable, and 
that thus, what is perhaps the most effective method of 
frustrating hostile <lesigns, might be lost to the force. 

It is most important that snipers should not be. fired at Ilemarlv; 
from the camp. Shots aimed at random at tlie flashes are 
most unlikely to take effect, and reply to tli^ir fire onl^^ night. 
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impresses tlie enemy with the idea that their eSorts to cause 
r anxiety and annoyance have been successful If ignored 
there is always a chance that the hostile marksmen may take 
their departure. Unless they are cautioned sentries are very 
much inclined to reply to this sniping, and this only encourages 
the marauders to persist. 

The best method of dealing with the nuisance is to dis- 
patch small parties out to stalk the snipers, or else to arrange 
: ambushes for them such as were mentioned on p. 469. These 

; stalking parties do not shoot, they trust to the cold steel 

, The Gurkha scouts in Tirah revelled in enterprises of this 

’ nature and were most successful in surprising the Afridi 

sportsmen. The European soldier is not at his best at this 
; sort of work, hut Gurkhas and Pathans are great adepts at 

} hoisting nocturnal prowlers with their own petard. Lord 

Eoberts relates how in the Ambela campaign the tribesmen 
used to call out to the Gurkhas and Pathans when on out- 
post duty, ‘‘ We do not want you ! Where are the Sikhs and 
Europeans ; they are bettep sport.” When the adversary 
falls back on this essentially guerilla mode of fighting, he is 
very careful of himself ; if he thinks he is being stalked 
he will prob^Ebly sneak ofi hoping for a better and safer 
Opportuiiity. 

Whenever there is a chance mf this annoying and some- 
times deadly fire into camp at night, care should be taken 
that, as far as possible, the position of head-quarters and 
similar points of importance be not made obvious to the 
enemy by daylight. It is surprising ^how readily gueiillas 
detect and note such matters, and what accurate fire they 
sometimes deliver at night when they can creep up to 
effective range. 

Sentry duty on active service is always an anxious and 
unpleasant task at night, S.nd is even more so in small wars than 
in regular campaigns between disciplined armies. The kind 
ef performarfce which the sentry goes through in peace time* 
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is utterly opposed to wHat lie have to do campaigumg 
agaiast irregular warriors — ^it is the worst conceivable training 
for the soldier, although the spectacular effect is good. It is 
not the custom for regular troops to undertake cutting up of 
isolated sentries and to prowl about at night in small parties, 
little would be gained by such manceu'^ures ; but guerillas 
and Asiatics and savages practice such tactics largely, and 
are often extremely cle'^er at them. For this reason single 
sentries are almost always a mistake in irregular warfare at 
night ; double and even treble sentries are a much better 
arrangement. General Yusuf, in Algeria, used to have posts 
of four men under a corporal, all required to be on the alert. 

Sentries should rarely move about. They should stand still 
or even sit, and should be off the skyline and so placed as not 
to afford a good target to the enemy. It is always an im- 
portant point that they should have an easy line of retreat 
to their picquet. They should, moreover, be close to their 
picquet ; it will rarely be advisable or necessary for them 
to be more than 60 yards off, «and if they can see what is 
required they should be quite close to it. 

Owing to the tendency of sentries to fire at nothing, and 
to thus cause alarm, somB oiBS-cers go so far as to recommend 
withdrawing their ammunition. This would hardly seem to 
be a wise course to adopt, but it must, nevertheless, be im- 
pressed on them strongly that they are never to fire mthout 
good cause, and only when they feel that they have a reasonable 
chance of hitting somethings 

In this kind of warfare it is generally most important I’osting of 
that picquets should be concealed and should shun the sky- 
line, A picquet should if possible be to a certain extent 
an ambuscade. In Bouth Africa it was often arranged that 
picquets should be on the reverse slope so that an approaching 
enemy would to them appear on the sky line ; this had the 
advantage that any defences thrown up by the picquet were 
not observed beforehand By the Boers. There^is of course* 
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no need for a clear view to tlie front from a picqiiet, nor is 
there much reason for an extensive field of fire. 

Some sort of breastwork in front of picquets, and even 
of sentries, is often very desirable for fear of 
rushed at night. Sangars can only be arranged if the neces- 
sary stones exist. Abbatis will sometimes serve the purpose. 
The most trifling obstacle may prove to be of use, cover from 
view being in itself a matter of considerable importance. 
It is at times a good plan to light a fire some 50 yards or so 
in front of a post, so as to light up the ground which the 
enemy must cross ; the light must be far enough out not to 
expose the post. In hill warfare it is a good plan if the 
ground fall sharply in front of a post, to collect some large 
stones ready to roll down if hostile parties try to approach. 
Wire entanglements are of course admissible if there is time 
to construct them. In Algeria a system of laying down fire- 
arms in advance of the outposts with tight cord stretched 
across, and attached to, the triggers was tried with success, 
the discharge giving the alarm. The plans of attaching tins 
which rattle to a strand of wire was made plentiful use of in 
South Africa. 

It is deserving of mention that^in the frontier campaign 
of 1897, Sir B. Blood made considerable use of the villagers 
near camp for outpost work. By threatening to burn their 
villages — a threat which was carried out once or twice — they 
were not only deterred from maurauding at night themselves, 
but they also prevented others from maurauding. The effect 
of this system is demonstrated by the fact that in six months 
there was only one casualty due to sniping, and only one 
follower was cut up. This pla;u of using the inhabitants ot 
the country in this fashion might be utifeed in other theatres 
of war. 

The service of security when on the march necessarily 
Offers considerably in small wars from what is customary for 
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■purposes of protection ' in great campaigns. In sman wars 
, it , generally , ; consists merely of small parties detached ■ as ’ , 
advanced guard, rear guard, and to either flank. In regular 
warfare it is only necessary to push out a detachment in one 
direction-— that where the enemy is known to be ; but the 
detachment will often represent a considerable fraction of the 
whole force. It has already been pointed out that in irregular 
warfare a force has generally to be prepared for attack from 
any side, and it must act accordingly. Buonaparte’s army of 
experienced campaigners marching from Aboukir to Alex- 
andria was at first completely non-plussed by the tactics of 
the Bedouins and Mamelukes hanging about the flanks, 
till they learnt that flanking parties were indispensahle in 
such operations. Charette on more than one occasion fell 
upon the flank of the Republican columns on the march, in 
La Vendee, throwing them into complete confusion. Irregu- 
lar warriors and guerillas are far more inclined to operate 
against the flanks and rear than the front of troops on the 
march, therefore the rear guard and the flanldiig parties 
assume a special importance, and the ordinary rules laid 
down for the march of an army are scarcely applicable. 

The tendency of the § nemy in these campaigns, even in 
the heat of action, to avoid decisive collision with the front of ^nde,ncy to 
the regular troops but to work against their flanks and rear, flanks 
has been enlarged upon in former chapters. In Algeria, in, and rear, 
Morocco, on the Indian frontier, in Ashanti, in Afghanistan 
and in Somaliland, this characteristic hostile method of making 
war has displayed itself constantly. The Boers adopted the 
same tactics as soon as tliey escaped from the spell thrown over 
them by the guns and paraphernalia wuth which they entered 
their great contest. It is a favourite and effective plan 
wdien the enemy desires to harass and delay column of regular 
troops on the march. While refraining from engaging the ad- 
vanced guard he will watch for a favourable opportunity to 
attack the advancing force* in flanks and rear,tand unless,, 
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precautions are taken mucli confusion may ensue even wlien the 
foe does not push his attacks home. Therefore the vedettes 
and flankers must be pushed as far out as possible consistent 
with reasonable safety, so that they may give early warning 
of impending attack and may give notice at once if there bs 
any sign of the enemy. The great speed at which irregular 
warriors advance must always be kept in mind. 

A column on the march is, of cou^e, very badly situated to 
withstand a flank attack. Its train in small wars is always 
large relatively to the strength of the force. The route is 
generally indiflerent, and straggling is most difficult to avoid. 
In a great modern campaign the cavalry screen in front of the 
advancing army ensures it against unexpected demonstrations 
against the flanks of its columns. But in small wars an 
efiective cavalry screen is very often out of the question. 
Service o£ The square formation dealt with at length in Chapter XVII, 

marchmg^iu^^ ^ certain extent obviates the need of advanced guards, 
square. flanking parties, or rear guards. Still even in this order of 
march it is usual to move with a cordon of vedettes all round 
the force. Baker Pasha and Sir G. Graham in their advances 
from Trinkitat in 1884 adopted this plan ; the objection to 
vedettes and^still more to skirmishers is, as has been explained 
tin Chapteii; XVII, that they may mask the Are of the square. 

It is in MU and bush warfare that tMs safeguarding of the 
flanks and rear is especially necessary — the question of how 
best to assure this in such terrain has, however, been already 
dealt with fully in Chapters XIX and XX. On more open 
ground the army on the march wiU look especially to its 
cavalry and mounted infantry or, where such troops exist to 
its camel corps, to give timely ^warning of any danger. The 
more open the country is, the easier it as a general rule to 
keep the column compact, and flanking parties and patrols 
can both move out further and travel faster. In such 
country the risk of attacks on the flank and rear are much 
Jess seriousrthan in a more intersected and broken terrain. 


Flanking 
parties and 
rear guards. 
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When there are ravines or Mils near the line of march, it is' 
indispensable .that these should be reconnoitred before the , , > 

transport passes them and that they should be watched during 
the time that this is in their vicinity. If, owing to circmii” 
stances, flanking parties cannot march parallel to the column , ife 
becomes necessary to send out detachments from the advance 
guard to hold points from which the flanks can be protected. 

The detachments so sent, out join the rear guard as the force 
moves past them as in hill warfare ; to meet the drain the 
advance guard must be strengthened sufficiently to ensure that 
it shall remain able to perform its duties efficiently up to the 
completion of the march. 

Nothing can be more discreditable than for a force of 
adequate strength, moving in moderately easy country, to be 
surprised on the march. No amount of precautions will ensure 
that it shall not be attacked. Flanking parties and rear guards 
cannot be expected to stem a really formidable hostile advance. 

But they should at least be able to give suflicient warning 
of what is impending, to give the„Jbulk of the force time to form 
up so as to repel the enemy. 

In case of a convoy, i.e., a column of non-combatants Conyoys. 
guarded by a coinparati\^ly speaking small escort, the main 
rule to observe is to keep the protecting troops, in parties, » 
and to make these parties of sufficient strength to afford every 
probability that they will be able to make head against such 
attacks as, from the circumstances of the case, the enemy may 
be able to deliver. It may be necessary to scatter part of the 
escort along the column to maintain order and to prevent gaps 
from occurring ; but the rest of the troops should on no account 
be allowed to straggle. Flankers must generally be detached, 
and all the ordinary^ precautions usual on the line of march 
must be taken. Commanding points should be occupied while 
the convoy passes them and held^fill it is clear of them. 
Artillery in a convoy is very useful because it will often scare 
away hostile parties who nfight give a great deai of trouble 
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tlie object of tbe escort to a convoy is to get its convoy to its 
destination in safety, and, that being the case, long range rifle 
or shell fire is fully justified. It may be assumed that a 
convoy will not be despatched with a weak escort through 
any district where the enemy is likely to appear in strength, 
and that the duty of the escort will not go beyond repulsing 
the onslaughts of small maurauding parties. 

Owing to the great rapidity and suddenness with which 
irregular warriors deliver their assaults, it is most necessary 
that the force on the march should be kept well closed up. 
A long straggling column is an invitation to the enemy to 
attempt a surprise. Its flanks cannot be properly guarded, 
nor can a proper look-out be maintained. At Shellala in Algeria 
in 1881 the head of a French column was defeating the Arabs 
and putting them to flight, at the same time that maurauders 
were delivering their attacks upon its convoy far in rear with 
such effect that the whole column was obliged to return to Grey- 
ville for supplies. It was fortunate at Ahmed Khel that the 
Afghans attacked the troopsjeading the advance and not the 
transport in rear, which formed a long and somewhat straggling 
column and which might have suffered very severely. General 
Philippovitch in Bosnia in 1878 always moved with strong de- 
‘^tachments. on his flanks to repel the guerilla attacks of the 
people of the country, foreseeing that his column was sure to 
extend over a great distance. The very rapid movements of 
the nomad Boers made the protection of the flanks of long 
columns on the march a service of considerable difficulty in 
1901-02. Important as it ever is to avoid undue intervals on 
the march and to keep the force compact, it is especially so 
in irregular warfare where raids against the flanks are always 
probable. The possibility of adequaCbly safeguarding the 
column against hostile enterprises by flanking detachments 
will generally depend elijirely upon this. 

Tactical works rightly attach great importance to the 
composition of advanced guards'" and to the explanation of 
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tlieir duties/ ; An' advanced guard is generally' in . great , ' ' : ' 
campaigns supposed to fight, it acts as a spring to break the » 

first shock of contact with the enemy. In small wars, on 
the contrary, the duty of the advanced guard is rather that of 
observation, its purpose is to protect the column from ambus- 
cades and surprises. On obtaining touch of hostile bodies, 
it warns the main body and then retires upon it should the 
hostile gathering be on ai* large scale. The great principle of 
campaigning against irregular warriors is to keep the army 
concentrated till it is about to strike ; owing to the inevitable 
exposure of its flanks, there will generally he serious risk of 
the advance guard being cut ofi from the main body if thrust 
out a long distance to the front, and there is rarely much, 
ob j ect in pushing it very far ahead. Even on the rare occasions 
when the enemy can put giuis in the field, their fire is not 
formidable ; the question of giving the main body time to form 
up out of range of the enemy does not therefore arise to the 
same extent as in regular warfare. There is not the danger 
that the force on the march ’will suddenly be enfiladed by 
judiciously-placed guns, which is always present in regular 
warfare unless there is an efficient advanced guard and unless 
this be well to the front.* In irregular warfare* the advance 
guard is rather a feeler than a buffer. ^ 

The service of security m a subject of great importance Conclusion, 
in all classes of warfare, and it is impossible to pay too 
much attention to ensuring its efficiency in campaigns 
such as this volume deals with. It is worthy of note that 
the more desultory the operations of irregular warriors are, 
the more difficult as a rule is it for regular forces to carry 
out this service satisfactorMy. In campaigns like those 
against the Sikhs, lilfe the Zulu war, and like the prolonged 
struggle against the forces of Mahdism, no very heavy 
strain has generally been thro wou upon the detachments 
pushed out to guard the regular forces by day or by night, 
whether they were on the*m.arch or at the bait. It is in« 
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guerilla warfare, whetlrer it be in tbe Indian bills or in the 
African busb, whether the theatre of war be Cuba or the Cau- 
casian forests, whether the adversary be the mounted and 
well armed Boer or the prowling West African savage, that 
disciplined troops learn by bitter experience the dangers mf 
aiw inefficiency in the service of security, of any errors of ]udg- 
ment on the part of individuals, or of any carelessness in per- 
formance of outposts and similar duties. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
Night OPERATIONS. 

The ever-increasing pj^wer and precision of artillery and ReasDn wliy 
of small arms have of recent years attracted a great deal of go 
attention to night attacks and to night operations generally, favour^in the? 
It is obvious that the advance of science as regards weapons ^ * 
makes it desirable to deliver attacks under cover of darkness 
upon opponents who enjoy the advantage of possessing modern 
arms of precision, provided always that the operation can 
be carried out without the troops falling into confusion or 
being overtaken by panic. But the qualification that it is 
essential that there should be no confusion or risk of panic is 
an all important one. 

‘‘ Night attacks upon good troops are seldom successful/’ General 

wrote the Duke of Wellington, appreciating the difficulty 

carrying them out owing to the danger of the assaulting advisability 
\ ® in small 

columns becoimng disordered, and to the impossibility or con- 
trolling the operation beyond a certain point. Against bact 
troops this objection to nocturnal attacks is not in certain 
respects so great ; they are more likely to he dismayed by 
the onset and to collapse before a more efficient force, even 
supposing that this has lost its formation. But on the other 
hand there is not much reason for undertaldng such enter- 
prises when the struggle is against a rabble. Usually the 
object of a night attack B to drive the enemy from his 
position without incurring the losses which are inevitable in 
advancing against well armed and efficient troops by day. 
Undisciplined forces so rarely get '’full value out of their 
weapons that their fire is not of much account, and there is in 
consequence seldom any temptation to incur the |)erils almost' 
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inseparable from assaults undertabeii under cover of the 
darkness. Speaking generally, irregular warriors bave not 
arms of great precision, and if they do possess them they do 
not employ them to good purpose. On the other hand, the 
risk of confusion is almost as great in attacking savages in 
the dark as in attacking picked troops. The consequence 
is that night attacks are seldom deliberately undertaken, and 
the reason for it is obvious enough. 

It may happen on occasions that U^begs, or Afghans, or 
Kajffirs, or Red Indians, may take up a position so strong, or may 
occupy a post so well fitted for obstinate defence, that an assault 
by day promises little chance of success or that it exposes the 
troops to losses which their commander is not prepared to risk. 
Under such circumstances he may elect to make his attack 
under cover of darkness. Still such cases are rare. At night 
the Zulu with his assegai or the Pathan with his knife can 
fully hold his own against the trained soldier with his bayonet. 
Hand to hand struggles with such foemen are therefore to he 
avoided unless it can be assured that they will be carried out 
with the steadiness which an organized body thoroughly under 
control alone is capable of. Troops purposely engaging in 
ixight combats against irregular as a rule deliberately 
-abandon their advantage in weapons and, what is almost 
worse, they may at the same time abandon the cohesion 
which is the sheet anchor of a '"disciplined body of soldiers. 
To engage in nocturnal operations involving the chance of a 
melee in the dark is seldom advisable in irregular warfare. 
' In regular warfare there may be abundant justification for 
night attacks, but in most small wars fhere is none. 

But this is assuming thafi- the enemy is indifferently 
armed. It does not of course at all follow that the enemy 
is worse armed than the regular troops, and supposing that the 
weapons in the hands ^of the adversary are modern rifles 
the argument against night attacks must be based mainly on 
j}he difficulty of carrying out military operations in the dark. 
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"Wlieii tiie regular troops are operating against adversaries 
like tlie Boers, or against opponents sncl. as would some- , 
times be met with during a rebellion in a civilized country, 
tbe enemy may, even "in a small war,^ be so well armed as to 
suggest nocturnal attacks on Mm. Small war is an elastic 
expression covering a great diversity of conditions. But 
wben tbe enemy is civilized and well armed, one of tbe best 
excuses wMcb can be ^alleged in justification of nocturnal 
enterprises in irregular warfare, will generally be found not 
to apply. It has already been pointed out earlier in this 
volume that irregular warriors are apt to disregard the necessity 
of having outposts at night, and on this account a night attack 
upon such opponents may prove a complete surprise. But 
the guerillas met with in civil warfare are fully alive to the 
need of keeping a look-out at all times. Such foemen are not 
easily caught napping, and they are generally almost as 
difficult to surprise by a night attack as are regular troops. 

The danger of confusion in delivering a night attack is Bisk of 
extreme, and confusion at such a moment may lead to a panic, 
deplorable disaster. The attacking columns may fire into each 
other. Part of the force told off for the undertaking may 
lose its way, and may irot arrive at the scene of action at aU. 

One body may reach the hostile position prem|bturely and 
may have to bear the whole brunt of the battle unaided. If it 
is difficult for the commander of an attacking force, which is 
split up into separate detachments, to control the operation 
by day, it obviously must be far more difficult for Mm to 
maintain control at night. Even when the assault is started 
with a body of troops'^ well in hand, it is by no means easy to 
keep it in hand in the daik, to detect where a check is 
occurring, or to prei^nt dissemination when the encoimteris 
at its height. Then there is also the risk of sudden panic. 

Napier vividly describes the effect upon some stormers of 
Badaioz of the sudden cry of “ A mine,” when there was no 
mine. The soldier likes to»know what he is about, where ha 
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is going to, where Ms officer is and where the enemy is. The 
storming of Kars by the Russians in 1877, and the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir, ’which latter, however, did not involve night 
fighting, have shown that arrangements for an attack can bo 
carried out by night, and that the attack can sometimes 
be made at night without confusion or misunderstanding. 
But they do not prove that there is no danger in such 
operations, nor do they prove th%t enterprises of this 
character should be undertaken except under very special 
circumstances. 

The difficulty of controlling troops at night in case of alarm was well 
shown ai)ight or two after the French army landed at Sidi Ferneh in Algeria. 
About 2 A. V. a loose horse in front of the line startled a sentry, wdio fired and 
gave the alarm. The battalions close by seized their muskets and fired 
ildly into the darkness, and the blaze of musketry soon extended along 
the whole line ,* it lasted for more than a quarter of an lioiir. Four men 
were killed and ten wounded in this panic about nothing. 

Ill this case, of course, the French were not attacking, but 
the principle is the same. Examples of confusion occurring 
in night attacks made by regular troops in small w^ars are 
difficult to find, for the very good reason that such operations 
are seldom undertaken. It is recognized that they are generally 
opt of place, except on a very small scale and with detach- 
ments so restricted in strength that they cannot well fall into 
disorder. General Reyrder’s brilliant night attack upon the 
Turks in 1799 with a considerable force— ‘'Une des plus 
belles operations de guerre qu’il soit possible de faire,” as 
Napoleon characterized it-— is one of the very few instaiiees 
of a successful nocturnal attack under these conditions upon 
an enemy of inferior organizatiop and discipline. Against the 
remarkable success which attended General Hunter’s attack 
on Gun Hill and that of the Rifle Brigade on Surprise Hill during 
the defence of Ladysmithfj can be set many failures in the same 
war. Advocates of night attacks like the Russian General 
Dragomirof their arguments^ upon the overwhelming 
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effect of the fire of modern, troops upon an. attacking force— 
upon conditions which do not exist in most small wars. 

At Bop in Tonkin General Negri er attempted a niglit attack upon 
the Oiiiiiese position witii one of his battalions. But this, getting into clifli- 
cnltiesin the broken ground, no actual assault took place ; one coin pan y, 
however, got close to the hostile lines and separated from the remaindtjf. 

It was attacked vigorously by the Chinese at davn, and its position was for 
a time highly critical ,* but it stood its ground against very superior numbers 
till reinforcement s arrived.^ 

The objections to night attacks on a small scale are far Objections ' 

less serious than when the operation is intended as a great cas^of 

operation of war like General Reynier’s attack referred to *^ttaeks on a 
above, and Lord Cornwallis’s storming of Tippoo’s lines i 

before Seringapatam in 1792. The smaller the force is the !: 

less fear is there of mistakes and disorder. “ Not only the ; 

risk, but the difficulty of execution as well,” says Clause\vitz, 

“ confines night enterprises to small bodies.” This perhaps 
is too arbitrary a dictum, but it will be found correct if it is f 

accepted merely as a broad general rule. There is no great ; 

difficulty in moving a small body of troops about in the dark. 

Their leader can make his voice heard, can exercise close 
superintendence over tbe whole of his command, and if the | 

project fails no very great harm will perhaps be dQne. % 

It will very rarely be the case that the plan should admit uivislou of 
of the force being split up into detachments moving separately, ^imosfc aiwlj 
An operation of this kind is a delicate one to execute under any a mistake, 
circumstances, and any complications are to be deprecated. 

Even supposing the different detachments deliver their assault 
simultaneously there must be great risk of their firing into each 
other by mistake, which will give the alarm to the enemy 
even if they do no? do each other grave injury. The Boers, 
it is true, managed to deliver attacks upon bivouacs at night 
from all sides, which shows that i? is not impossible to get 
several detachments to deliver an assault simultaneously in 
the dark; but the operation is so difficult that it -will i 
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generally be better not to make the attempt, and to deliver 
" night attacks, when they have to be delivered, on only one 
side and by a single force. 

iTeed of When a project of this nature is determined upon the 

.r^pritions. careful preparations must be made. It is impossible to 

overrate the importance of the orders being detailed, and of 
the exact course of action to be taken under all circum- 
stances being clearly laid down. iV mistake may lead to 
most serious disaster. Some trifling blunder may be fatal to 
success. The night assault upon the Kabul Gate of Ghazni 
in 1839 nearly failed, owing to the retreat being sounded 
t under the impression that the engineers had not succeeded 

in blowing in the gateway. It is essential that the obstacles 
likely to be encountered should have been ascertained by 
i ■ previous reconnaissance, otherwise the troops may lose their 

i way. It has been already stated that irregular warriors do 

>' not generally anticipate night attacks and that they rarely 

j , have an efficient outpost system to guard against them. But 

' : this cannot be assumed as a paatter of course. The crafty 

' Arabs in Algeria used to leave their fires burning at night 

when they expected a French attack, and to draw ofl ; then 
they would form an ambuscade and would fall upon the assail- 
ai^.ts as these returned disappointed to their bivouac, 
recaufcions Precautions should be taken that the troops shall recog- 
. Wlants each other. In a Spanish guerilla attack upon the French 

istakmg Peninsular War their leader made them wear their white 

, ‘ XJii otter for 

te enemy. sMits over their other clothes. Operating against African 
savages the white helmet is an excellent distinction, but it is 
no distinct mark when the troops are jfighting Asiatics with 
their white turbans. These are matters of minor detail 
perhaps, but nocturnal attacks are riskj"^ undertaldngs and 
;; demand the most careful forethought if they are to succeed. 

: Moonlight nights are of wurse unsuitable, and great care 

must be taken to prevent the glint of bayonets or of other 
metal from giving the enemy warnkig of what is impending. 
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The general plan of attack and all the details of it which 
afiect subordinate officers should be made known to them; ’ 

t-Ms is far more necessary in the case of nocturnal operations 
than in the case of attacks by daylight; ^ 

Finally it cannot be too much insisted upon that the bayonet 
bayonet is the proper weapon for night attacks. It is diffi-fornigiu'^*^ 
cult enough to preserve fire control by day, but by night 
even the steadiest troops will fire wildly; The opponents 
with whom regular forces have to deal can rarely stand a 
bayonet charge of disciplined troops working together. It 
must always be remembered that by nigh tthe moral efiect 
of the initiative increases enormously ; if good troops are 
so liable to panic in the dark, there can be no question that 
irregular warriors are apt to be scared and to lose all self- 
control under like conditions. A handful of trained soldiers 
well led and acting in concert at night, may terrify a host of 
Asiatics or savages and may achieve a notable triumph without 
firing a shot or getting home with the bayonet. It must not 
be forgotten that by eschewing^ fire there is far less chance of 
injuring friends— the danger of this is very great unless a most 
. rigid fire discipline be maintained. Troops belonging to the 
same side ought not to bayonet each other, they will see their 
mistake when they come to close quarters ; but they will sho^t 
each other for a certainty if the least disorder occurs in the 
attack, or if in their excitement they fire wildly. Volleys may 
sometimes be permissible, but independent firing never— 
the objection to this latter is of course increased by the intro- 
duction of the magazine rifle. 

The following tw5 examples show the efficacy of night Examples of 
attacks on a small scale in warfare of this nature., attacks 

^ on a small 

During the b.ostiIiti<§s in Mexico in 1862, the enemy one night occupied scale, 

some heights above the town of Orizaba, held by the Erench. A company 
was promptly sent to deal with the intruder^ This pushed the enemy back 
for a time, but eventually, when the opposition became too strong, its advance 
was checked, whereupon the commander ordered the men not to fire so as to 
conceal his weakness. Afterjwaiting for some time Sipother company 
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arrived, and the French then charged and drove off the Mexicans. The 
French, who numbered only 140 all told, placed no less than 250 of the 
enemy lion de comhat and they took 200 prisoners. 

Morosi's Monntain in Basutoland stands at an elbow of the Orange 
Eiver with three almost precipitous sides. When the night attack -was made 
on it in 1870, it was strongly fortihed on the remaining side. Morosi’s men 
were good shots, and the place was most formidable for a small force to assault 
which was weak in artillery. It had been decided to make the venture 
about midnight. A fissure had been discovered on one of the perpendicular 
sides, and by this a storming party with ladders managed to reach the top, 
the enemy in the breastworks on the open Side being in the meantime 
kept occupied by artillery fire till the last moment. The result was a com- 
plete surprise, the storming party reached the top of the cleft before the 
Basutos could assemble in large numbers to oppose it, and the formidable 
stronghold, which had baffled two previous attacks, was captured with very 
little loss. 

It she aid be noted that in both these cases the ground was 
fairly well known. This was also the case at Gun Hill and 
Surprise Hill. It makes a great difference if the position to 
be attacked has been under observation for some time, or has 
been carefully reconnoitred beforehand. 

Although it may be said ti^at upon the whole night attacks 
are seldom ad\dsable in small wars, the same rule does not 
hold good with regard to night marches, even when the 
enemy is close at hand. Mght marches, made almost in 
the presence of the enemy with a view to attack at early 
dawn, have on many occasions in recent campaigns led to 
brilliant successes. It was indeed pointed out in Chapter 
XII that the early morning is generally the best time to 
deliver an assault, and this almost necessarily involves a 
previous movement under cover of darkness. Most of the 
good captures of Boers made in the closing days of the late 
South African war, before the institution of the drives, were 
brought about by attacks in the early morning following on 
night marches sometimes of great length. The veld pre- 
sented few serious difficiities to columns following a track 
at night. The darkness in that region is seldom so great that 
^ ;path cannoy^e seen and obstacles avoided. There have been 
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few campaigns where night operations have played so great 
a part, even if actual night attacks were seldom attempted 
by our sMe. 

One of the great dangers of a night march in 23roxin]Lity Eisk more- 
to the enemy is that^ even if the hostile outpost and patrol ae^ectedbj 
arrangements are defective^ the movement may de disclosed some ^ 
by some accident for which the troops are no wise responsible. 

Colonel Maurice, referring the case of TehehKebir, makes the 
following observations : It has happened in the past that 
some night attacks have failed in consequence of the attacking 
troops meeting on their route cattle, geese, or other animals, 
which have aroused the defenders, or roused inhabitants who 
have given warning to the enemy. By a curiously bad logical 
deduction a conclusion has been sometimes drawn from this 
fact that therefore all night attacks are chiefly a matter of 
chance. An examination of the circumstances and of the orders 
for the night march upon Tehel-Kebir will show that an 
altogether different conclusion may be drawn, viz., that the 
possibility of meeting dogs, cattle, geese, &c., is an element that 
has to be taken into account by a commander in arranging his 
plans for a night march. It was almost as certain that on 
the night of the 12th September the infantry -and cavalry 
who moved to the north of the canal along the desert would » 
not meet with cattle, geese, or dogs as that they would not 
meet with whales. It was absolutely certain that the Indian 
Brigade which moved through the wady to the south of the 
canal would meet with animals of all sorts before reaching 
the lines ; therefore the hour of the march of the Indian 
brigade was fixed accordingly.’^ A commander would not 
however always be so well acc^piainted 'with the ground about 
to be traversed as wa^he case on this occasion. Horses insist 
on neighing. In the countries where small wars are carried out 
there is generally some vexatious forhi of bird which emits 
weird noises when startled out of its repose. There is in fact 
nearly always a certain clement of chance in a night-. 
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march intended to bring a force into position to attack at 
dawn. 

The enemy seldom keep>s any look-out at night except 
' quite close in to the bivouac or to the locality occupied, and 
would not, as a rule, lie in wait for the troops on the march 
unless news of the contemplated movement had somehow 
leaked out. The Boers, as was pointed out on p. 465, used 
to have picquets a long way out from their laager, but it was 
not their practice to form ambuscades at night. Some cases, 
no doubt, have occurred of attacks by irregular warriors — 
upon marching columns being made at night the Persian attack 
upon Sir J. Outram’s force the night before the fight at 
Khushab, and the disastrous episode of the attempted relief 
of Arrah from Dinapore, referred to on p. 215, may be cited 
as examples. But the experience of many campaigns tends 
to show that, except in guerilla warfare in a civilized country, 
irregular adversaries hesitate to interfere with regular troops 
during a night march and are not generally prepared for such 
a move. They do not seem to anticipate nocturnal operations 
even when the opposing forces are in close proximity. At 
any rate they generally do not interfere with the march. 

. ft 

The case of Sir H. Stewart’s advance from Abu Klea towards the Nile 
is a remarkable example of this. The Mahdists must have foreseen that 
such an advance was certain to take place, either by day or by night. Owing 
to the column passing through a consiaerable patch of bush in the dark, it 
got into great confusion when not far from Metemma where the enemy was 
collected in force. As the march was very slow it is almost certain that 
the Arabs must have become aware of it while it was in progress. But 
no attempt was made to meet it till dawn. Then crowds of Mahdists came 
swarming up from the river to oppose the Bfitish advance. An attack 
upon the column when disordered in the bush would have had most disas- 
trous consequences, and it is strange that fanatics, who attacked with such 
desperation by daylight, should have made no attempt to molest the troops 
at night when they could have depended upon getting to close quarters 
But, as has been pointed out ^arlier in the chapter, opponents of this nature 
seem to shirk night attacks, and to dread making them. 

Another notable instance of this in a campaign against an enemy very 
^different from the savage followers of the Mahdi, is afitorded by Sir G. Colley’ s 
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safe withdrawal from the scene of his defeat at the Ingogo. When evening 
closed in on the engagement, the enemy was grouped practically all round ^ 
the British force. Hevertheless Sir G. Colley succeeded during the night ' 

in withdrawing unopposed out of the dangerous position in which they found 
themselves, not only his infantry but also his guixs. The Boers, when morn- 
ing broke found only the killed, and wounded left, and they were not a little 
disconcerted to find their opponents gone. They did not commit such 
blunders two decades later. - . . 

When General Oughterlony was ad vancing on Katmandu in 1816, ail the 
passes generally used over the first range of hills above the Terai were held by 
the Gurkhas, and reconnaissances showed the defences to be most formidable. 

A route was however discovered which the enemy had neglected^ hy which 
the hostile positions could be turned. This route passed through a deep, 
narrow ravine for some miles, and it offered extraordinary difficulties to a 
inarch in the darkness. But one brigade starting after dark one night 
advanced by it, and reached the crest of the hill unopposed about dawn 
after an arduous march through most difficult country. The Gurkhas were 
taken completely aback by this remarkable exifioit, and they abandoned 
all their first positions. 

The withdrawal of the picquets from the Guru Mountain under cover of 
darlmess during the Ambela campaign is a good example of a retrograde 
movement of a part of a force in the darkness, unobserved by a particularly 
vigilant enemy. 

Sir R, Boiler’s retirement from Abu Klea, already referred to on p. 245, 
is a notable instance of a force of regulars withdrawing by night from a 
position in presence of the enemy without their movement being discovered. 

In close presence of ar^ enemy wlio does no^; appreciate Bisk of 
tlie need of a proper system of outposts, and who^does not ^arclu 
recognise that skilfully carried out night marches on the part 
of the regular forces may eniSirely alter the strategical and 
tactical situation, movements under cover of the darkness 
may achieve most decisive results. But it ihiist never be 
forgotten that they are exhausting to the troops and trans- 
port, and that there is great risk of serious confusion occurring 
even with the best arrangement^ if the terrain be unfavourable 
— ^some instances of tffis occurred on a small scale during the 
Indian frontier campaigns of 1897. In the bush such move- 
ments are frequently quite impracticaWe, and they will always 
prove difficult to execute ; night marches if attempted in 
a theatre of war of this nature must be carried out with great , 
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deliberation, the head of the column halting every few 
minutes to ensure that the column may remain compact. 
The practice which to a certain extent prevails in the East 
of marching by night in very hot weather has almost as 
many opponents as it has advocates, and a succession of 
such night marches tends to demoralise a force. Nocturnal 
movements are upon the whole adapted rather for isolated 
imdertakings than for constant practice. But under certain 
conditions and when fighting guerillas they may be unavoidable 
They were absolutely unavoidable in the later stages of the 
South African war and it was mainly by constant night work 
that the nomad Boer commandos were gradually hunted 
down and stamped out. Many examples could of course be 
given of columns falling into confusion in the darkness, but 
the following are perhaps particularly noteworthty : — 

Early ia 1864, during the operations in Bhutan, it was found necessary 
hy the garrison of Dewangniri to evacuate the post by night. The arrange- 
luents for retreat seem to have been weell enough thought out, but the main 
column somehow lost its way, and a panic ensued. The guns had to bo 
abandoned and the force reached its destination in a state of demoralization. 

The confusion into which this column fell during its night march from 
Abu IClea to Metemma upset Sir H. Stewart’s |)lan of reaching the Nile at 
daylight, and it was in consequence the cau^e of serious loss to the force. 

During the night march towards Adowa, two of the Italian brigades 
^ which were intended to advance by separate routes, got intermingled and 
some delay was caused. The contretemps does not, however, appear to have 
contributed much to bring about the dfsaster of the following day. 

The case of N icholson’s Neck naturally comes to mind. On that occasion 
the ground was no doubt difficult, but it was typical of what may ordinarily 
be expected in irregular warfare. 

of There is one point which must r^ot be overlooked when 
considering night marches in small wars. It is very often 
the case that the troops employed are not of the highest class 
as regards training and discipline. Under no conditions does 
the difference between ^ood troops, and troops which cannot be 
classed as better than indifferent, become more apparent than 
on a night march. In South Africa there was often a con- 
'"siderable difference even between one regular battalion and 
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aiictlier (ii. tlie marcli in the darkness, and irregular troops and 
levies are always very difiicnlt to keep in hand at- night. Fe w 
officers who took part in those nights of marching on the veld 
in 190i~02, will not remember instances of matches being 
lighted, of gaps in the column, of men straggling and being 
left behind, of contretemps arising from lack of discipline, 
which were only such as might be expected in an army made 
up so largely of irregular corps, but which were none the less 
dangerous on that account. In weighing the pros and cons 
before attempting some nocturnal operation in wars of this 
class, the discipline and steadiness of the troops to be employed 
must be taken into account. 

Instructions with regard to night marches are to be found O-eneral 
in various military works and need not be given here ; the 
iiecessity for previous reconnaissance of route, for guides, for operations, 
especial precautions at points where part of the column might 
get off the line, &c., of course holds good just as much in 
irregular warfare as in other campaigns. Looking at such 
operations from the point of view of small wars, the main 
thing to be said in their favour is that in such campaigns 
columns on the march are seldom attacked at night, and that 
night movements are partic^jalarly likely to surprise and perplex 
the enemy. On the other hand, they generally involve^ 
especial risk of confusion in the force owing to the difficulty 
of moving through roadless country, and for the same reason 
they are especially likely to exhaust the powers of man and 
beast. To actually deliver an attack upon irregular warriors 
in the dark will seldom be advisable, because, even if the want 
of discipline and pohesibn in the hostile ranks gives promise 
that their resistance in a nocturnal combat will not be very 
obstinate, the regulai»troops by fighting in the dark sacrifice 
their superiority in weapons. In a word, night operations in 
irregular warfare are not to be lightly^ntered upon, although 
circumstances will sometimes justify and even compel their 
adoption, and although many examples can be quoted where 
they have been crowned^with briHiant success. 
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Arrangements That night attacks by irregular warriors are upon the 
Sghfe attacfs. whole unusuab has been pointed out in a former chapter, but 
numerous instances were at the same time given of enterprises 
of this nature being attempted by the enemy in many parts 
of the world, and it is always necessary to be well prepared for 
them. The first safe-guard against any hostile assaults in 
the dark is of course to be found in an efficient system of 
outposts. But the advantages of having these close in to the 
force under normal conditions were noted in the chapter on 
the service of security, and it will often be the case that 
the time between the first alarm being given and the actual 
onslaught of the foe upon the encampment, is a matter of 
only a few moments. 



When the picquets are in close proximity to the bivouac 
or camp it is essential, if the enemy be at hand, that the 
troops should have their arms beside them, that guns should 
be in action, that some of the horses should be saddled up, and 
that the force should be in a position to assume fighting forma- 
tion at a moment’s notice. , It is usual indeed for the bulk of 
the combatant portions of the force to sleep on the perimeter 
of the camp. All ranks must be ready to spring into their 
places at once without confusion. It is very important 
rthat no filing should take place when the alarm is given 
except by order of officers, otherwise the picquets may be 
shot down, ammunition may be wasted, and the noise is sure 
to add to the excitement and bustle of a moment when good 
order is essential. It would rarely be the case that a force 
so situated has not some form of defence work round it, even 
if this he of a very slight character ; but, whether such arrange- 
ments exist or not, the troops sjiould bivouac at their fighting 
posts. In South Africa one of the greS5 difficulties during a 
night attack was found to be the prevention of a stampede 
of the horses, of which^there were generally large numbers in 
the bivouac ; horses are especially likely to take fright at 
. night when, firing suddenly breaks out, and a considerable 
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portion of the fighting force may have to remain with them 
to be ready for eventualities. 

When there is any chance of a night attack, it is of great iighting up 

T 1 1 groTiEd. 

advantage to have some means of lighting up the ground to 
the front of the troops. Star shell are excellent, but their 
illuminating power is transient, and the artillery must husband 
its small supply of a form of ammunition which is not de- 
signed for man-killing purposes. If it be possible to arrange 
bonfires a little way to the front, to be lighted in case of 
attack, these may prove invaluable ; but care must be taken 
not to ignite them in case of a mere false alarm as their glare 
will enable the enemy to fire into the encampment from a 
distance and to do damage. It must be remembered that 
lighting up the battle-field will benefit that side which has the 
advantage in the matter of armament, therefore fires, even 
supposing they are within the defenders’ lines, may aid them 
more than they aid the enemy should an actual assault be 
delivered. 

This was the case at Rorke’s Drift. The glare of the burning build- 
ings enabled the hard-pressed defenders to use their rifles with most telling 
effect upon the swarms of Zulus surging around the epaulments. 

After the first two nights of«fche tribal attacks on the Malakand post in 
1897, bonfires were arranged for, to be ignited in case of assault. They., 
were placed some distance to the front of the line of defence and proved 
most efficacious. ,, 

It is a good plan if night attacks be at all probable, to Artillery and 
train guns and machine guns by daylight upon points where 
the enemy may be expected to mass, or from which assault is attacks, 
to be anticipated. This was done at the defence of Chak- 
dara in 1897 with excellent* results. Experiments have 
shown that rifles on fixed rests can be similarly trained. It 
is also advisable, although artillery officers do not always 
like the arrangement, to filT the inijelrvals between the guns 
if these be in battery on the perimeter of the encampment 
with a few infantry men. * Cases have occurred where the- 
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enemy lias crept in between the guns by night. This would 
of course not be necessary if there was some satisfactory form 
of breastwork in front of the guns. 

The question In anticipation of a night attack in this class of warfare, 
o reserres. generally very important to have a considerable propor- 

tion of the whole force told off to act as a reserve— more so 
than by daylight. In the darkness the blow falls so suddenly, 
and there is such a probability of isolated strokes being 
delivered by the enemy on different points, that it is better 
to sacrifice a certain amount of fire along the whole front, 
than to run the slightest risk of the confusion and danger 
which must arise if the line be penetrated by a rush at one 
spot and if troops be not available to at once fill up the gap. 
Whether there should be only a central reserve, or whether 
there should be local reserves, or whether there should be 
both, depends to a certain extent upon circumstances. With 
a small compact force one central reserve under the immediate 
orders of the commander may be the best arrangement. If 
the encampment covers any extensive area it will almost 
always be better to have several local reserves. In all positions 
certain points are especially exposed or especially important, 
and detachi^ents in reserve should generally be placed near 
^these. 

Need of strict The importance of maintaining a strict fire discipline in 
fire discipline. ^ night attack or night alarm can hardly be over- 

rated. The case of Sidi Feruch, quoted on p. 484, illustrates 
the tendency of even well disciplined troops to open a wild 
fire at night. In the chapter on Infantry Tactics the heavy 
expenditure of rifle ammunition during the succession of night 
attacks on the Malakand post, ^and the danger which arose at 
one time of ammunition actually falling short, have been 
referred to. There is of course generally less likelihood of 
ammunition failing a force in a defensive position than when 
it is attacldng, because the available supply will, as a rule, be 
larger. But it is most important tlat the enemy should 
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suffer heavy loss for his tenierity in attempting a nocturnal 
assault, and to bring this about the musketry must be under 
control. Hostile enterprises of this nature are undesirable, 
and if irregular warriors are once beaten off with great 
slaughter there is a reasonable probability that they will not 
make such an attempt again. Should there be any outlying 
picquets, careful supervision will be necessary to prevent the 
troops from firing in their direction, however thoroughly they 
may have been previously instructed as regards the positions 
of the imperilled detachments. 

It was laid down in Chapter XXI that, should the be 

enemy force his way into a position held by regular troops, enemy pene-' 
the best and safest method of expelling the intruders is ^ 
bayonet charge, and it has been indicated in an earlier para- 
graph of this chapter that when troops deliver night attacks 
upon irregular antagonists the bayonet is the proper weapon 
to use. Should any fractions of the hostile force which deliver 
a nocturnal assault upon disciplined troops in one of these 
campaigns, gain a footing withiiuthe position, there is nothing 
like the bayonet. In the confusion which will occur in such 
a case any firing may be most disastrous. The signal success 
which attended the use oftcold steel under these trying circum- 
stances on the occasion of the first night attack on the Mala^ 
kand position in 1897 has been already referred to on p. ‘103. 

It may be accepted as a rule that this will invariably be the 
right way of dealing with savage opponents who have got within 
the lines in the darkness. Once the intruders are expelled 
it might be best to complete their discomfiture by musketry 
fire, but that would o1[ course depend very much on the cir- 
cumstances at the moment. « 

It is quite impossible to lay down rules with regard to Counter- 
counter-attacks in case of a nocturnal assault by 
warriors. Offensive returns of this kind when attempted attack 
on a small scale have the disadvantage that the troops making 
them are apt to be fired int© by their own side ; < 5 pnfusioix and 
(8336) ^ • 2 I 
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doubt is an almost inevitable consequence of any sudden 
movement in the dark. On the other hand, if the enemy 
establishes himself close to the defensive line and renders 
the position really critical, the only thing to be done will 
often be to drive him off with a bayonet charge. But in 
any case it will generally be advisable to prepare for a vigorous 
counter-attack at the first break of dawn, when there is 
a great probability that the assailants will be beginning to 
make off. After the second night attack on the Malakaiid 
defences, a determined advance made by part of the 24th 
Panjab Infantry as soon as it was light enough to make the 
movement, proved most effective ; the enemy was hunted 
for a long distance over the hills and suffered such heavy loss 
that the tribesmen drew off before dawn on succeeding nights, 
dreading a repetition of it. 

Reference to this incident forms a satisfactory close to 
this volume. It is an example of the advantages of the offensive 
when dealing mth irregular warriors. The fundamental 
principle of carrying out operations against antagonists of this 
class is to assume the initiative whenever it is possible to do 
so, and to maintain it as long as it is practicable to maintain 
it. The endeavour of the preceding pages has been to give 
this principle prominence even when dealing with defensive- 
formations. The commander who takes the field against 
guerillas, or savages, or hill-men must make up his mind to 
strike hard, to move rapidly in spite of the impedimenta 
which encumber him, to pursue relentlessly after a victory 
has been won and to seize the first possible moment for a 
counter-stroke should he meet with reverse. 
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squares in, to beat off masses of horse, 272. French sometimes obliged 
to march in square in, 272. Use of zeribas for bivouacs in, 278. French 
troops have found value of bayonet in, 399 Need of cavalry for raids 
in, 403. Great service of cavalry in, 405- Horsemen met by French in, 
individually but giot collectively formidable, 409. On the defensive 
'in, troops had to be ready for attack at close quarters, 439. A few 
cases of hostile night attacks in, 443* Attack on French at dawn 
a few days after landing irf, 447. French outpost ambuscades in, 466. 
General Yusuf ’I* services in, 466. General Yusufs posts of four men 
in, 467* Firearms with cords attached laid down in, to give alarm, 
474. Enemy’s attacks on flanks and rear of columns in, 475. 
Shellala in, 478. Incident at night# near Sidi Feruch in, to illustrate 
difficulty of controlling troops at might, 484. The Arabs in, used to 
leave their fires burning and slip off when they expected a Freneli 
night attack, 486. 

Algiers, Capture of, xnit an end to organized resistance, 30, Alistake 

\ ' ■ © ' 


wiili regard to map before capture of, 46. Forces of Boy con- 
centrated to defend, 105. Pecisive defeat of Dcy of, at Stawcli, 
174. Victory at Sidi iOialif of French army advancmg on, 102. 
Sudden appearance of Abd el Kader near, 193. Skill of French 
eoninianders in warfare after capture of, 232. 

Ali Musjid, Attack on, in 1878 as example of turning force not performing 
its share owing to difficulties of terrain, 168. A somewhat fonnidablo 
fort, 168. Attack on, an example of combination failing through error 
in time, 180. Risk of force detached to cut in on enemy’s line of 
retreat not reaching its place in time, exemplified by, 209. 

Alison, Sir A. Description of Ordahsu by, 366. 

Allahabad. Want of cavalry for pursuit during Havelock’s advance from, 
to Cawnpore, 208. ^ 

Ambela. Campaign as illustrating doubt which arises as to attitude of 
tribes adjacent to theatre of war, 44. Troops brought to a standstill in, 
campaign by unexpected threat on communications, 49. Campaign 
shows danger of undertaking war insufficiently prepared, 73. Losses 
in, campaign proportionately heavier than in Tirah, 346. Noticeable 
that night attacks in Malakand were in a district adjacent to, 443. 
Lord Roberts’s story of the, tribesmen and the outposts, 472. 

Amboluminas. The attack on the Hovas on the, range as an example of a 
tinning force being too late to join in attack, 167. 

Ambuscades. iSce Ambushes. 

Ambush, ambushes. Enemy skilled in, 54, 99. Li campaigns where hostile 
tactics have been confined to surprises and, energetic action necessary, 
129. Necessity of looking out for, when in pursuit, 200. Successful, 
at Kwintana, 232. Abd el Kader’s skill in, 232. Question of forming, 
has hardly received sufficient attention, 248. Fi'equency of, in hill 
and bush warfare, 249. Only on outposts that question of forming, 
has as yet been taken seriously, 249. Analogy between, and feints, 249. 
Successful, during General Sale’sr retreat, 249, 250. The Cossack, 
250. General Bugeaud’s, at Takdempt, 251. General Prim’s, at 
Gastellijos, 251. Drawing enemy on not always necessary for an, 251. 
Forming, requires skill and eye for country, 252. Principles to be 
observed in, 252. Question of having several separate, 252. Examples 
of successful, hy the enemy, 252 to 256- Tne, at Shekan, 254, Other 
f-xamples of, 2^54, 255. Risk of falling into, in hill warfare, 320. Checking 
pursuit in hilf warfare by, 333. Successful, by the 3rd Guiddias at Saran 
Sar, 334. The bush offers enemy great facilities for forming, 349. 
Bush warfare essentially an affair of surprises and, 350. Detachments 
constantly falling into, in bush warfare, 353. Question of avoiding, in 
bush warfare, 368. Sir F. Roberts’s instructions with regard to dealing 
with, in Burma, 368, 369. Risk of cavalry falling into, on bad ground, 
405, Examples of, 405, 406. Risk of artillery boldly used falling into, 
432. Importance of safeguarding regulars against, 442. Small, a 
sovereign remedy against snipers, 448. Employment of, as outposts, 
465. Form of, in the bush by lighting a fire to draw volleys, 467. 

Ammunition. Replenishing of, one cause of fettering regulars, 85. Heavy 
expenditure of, in bush warfare, 371. ''Waste of, in Waganda, 371. 
Waste of, one of the fmost difficult questions in bush warfare, 371. 
Heavy expenditure of. arising from precautionary volleys, 372. 
Examples of expenditure of, 396, 397. Difficulty as to, on the 
Indian frontier, 397. Replenishment of, 397. Heavy expenditure 
of, during night attacks on Malakand, 397, 398. Heavy expenditure 
of, during Boer night attacks, 397. 

Amoaful. Enveloping hostile tactics at, 187. ^ At, different commands lost 
^all touch of eaOh other, 353. Force formed up roughly in square to 
start with at, 357. Guns pushed uprinto firing-^ine at, 431. 


Amsal. Attack on, without artiUery preparatioii at ball k- of Wad Bas, loo. 
Might of Moors when, was captured, 190. 

Aagoni Ziilns, Operations against, 141. A 

Anglo-Egyptian* Advance on Bed Sea littoral at one time always in- 
sured a hostile gathering, 40. Value of eSicient intelligeixcc departirien-t 
shown by successful, advance from. Wady Haifa to Omduraian, oO. 
Khalifa not prepared for rapid advance of, forces to Ouidurnian, 80. 
Happy results for, army of taomhardment of Omdurman, 154. Chance 
of decisive victory obtained by army by reconnaissance before Atbara, 

' .' 230 , ' 

Amam, French campaign in, of 1861, 38. Experience of French in, 38. 

Antananarivo. Duchesne eventually made short work of Hovas, before, 45. 
Transport column w^h army detailed to eaptiue, 60. Distance from 
coast to, 116. Final advance to, as a flying column, 120. At attack on, 
turning force turned two captured guns upon enemy, 157. Attack on 
Amboluminas position during final advance on, 167. Official account 
of expedition to, dwells on effect of volleys, 395. Ai)iniuiiition nearly 
gave out wffien rear guard was severely pressed near, 397. 

Arab, Arabs, of the Barbary States, 32. Effect of the, razzias in Algeria, 
129. Stout resistance of, at Kirbekan, 167. Attack of, upon baggage 
at Tokar, 204. Barbarossa drew, out of their camp at Millel by a 
feint, 230. Proverb as to stratagem and w'ar, 232. Successful ambus- 
cade of, by French at Muzaia, 233. Faikne of an attempt by French 
to surprise, 242. Deception of the, by General Philebert, 246. 
Skill of the, of Algeria at forays, 245. The, ainhuscaded at Takdeitipt, 
261. French cavalry ambuscaded by, 253. The, at Shekan, 254 
Bear face of a square broken by, the day before Shekan, 262. The, 
attack at Tofrek, 283. 21st Lancers did not eonipletely break 
mass by their charge, 419. The, reached the zeiiba at Tellinoiiet before 
the ti'oops could man the defences, 463. The, in Algeria, used to leave 
fires burning and slij) off befoi*e an expected night attack by French, 
486. The, mxist have been aware that Sir H. Stewart was making his 
night march towards the Nile, 490. 

AraM. Troops of, 30. Difference of forces of, from Zulus and Matabili, 30, 
First heard of move from Alexandria and Ismail' when in Ceylon, 55. 
Had Sir G. Wolseley*not made a direct attack o*i Tel-el-Kebir, would 
have avoided an engagement, 92. ^ 

Areot. An example of effect of boldness and vigour, 78.* 

Argandhab# Cavalry sent to make a wide detour beyond, at Kandahar, 173. 

Artianga Pass. Transport oflt at night on the, 314. Action of Lance- 
corporal Simpson on baggage guard in the, 319, 320. Afridis caught 
in a ravine near the, 323. 

Armament. When regulars operate against enemy of inferior, this con- 
stitutes a small war, 22. Tactics mainly a question of, 23. Effect of 
improved, of enemy on small wars, 24. Of enemy to be considered, 
29. Excellence 4>f, overburdens regulars with non-combatant ser- 
vices, 85. Advantage in, gives regulars upper hand in battle, 90. 
How improvement in, of hill-men has affected the distance to which 
flanking picquets are senif out, 297^ 298. 

Arms. Belative pAgress of, of regulars and of enemy, 23. Of enemy some- 
times efficient, 23. Of enemy often not well known, 43. Enemy when 
defeated conceals, 159. 

Arnold, Major. Victory of, at Bida, 26«. 

Arogee. Battle of, as an example of enemy being unintentionally drawn 
out of position by hope of plunder, 233. Hill-men may be trapped as 
the Abyssinians were at, 324, 

Arrah, The relief of, by Major Eyre, 82. Attempt k) relieve, froiii«Dina- 
pore, 215, \ ‘ ♦ 


Artiilery* Portable, scarcely existed ia Abd el Kader's day, 130, Buge- 
r atid’s objection to wheeled, 136. Portable, in Rhodesia, 138. 
Preparation xisual in regular warfare, 152. Only second phase of, 
ix^’^paratiou need generally be taken into account iix small wars, 152. 
Great moral effect of, 152. Importance attached by enemy to, 
whether he possesses it or not, 152, 153. Unfortunate use of, fee in 
Tonkin and Madagascar, 153. Preparation sometimes shows enemy 
point of attack, 153. Main objection to, preparation that it drives 
enemy away, 153. Lord Wolseley on effect of, 153. Occasions when, 
preparation is desirable, 154. Results of, bombardment of Omdnrman, 
154. Value of, in Mutiny, 154. Assistance of infantry of concen- 
trated, fee at Bargai, 154. Points which govern decision as to, prepa- 
ration, 154, When it is a matter of urgency to achieve rapid success 
it may be desirable to use, before infantry can get up, 155. Use of, at 
relief at Gulistan, 155. Instances of want of, preparation, 155. Im- 
portance of capturing hostile, 156, 157. Inefficiency of hostile, 156, 
Turning of captured, upon the enemy, 156. Ease with which hostile, 
can be captured, 156. Examples of capturing hostile, 157. Sometimes 
a source of embarrassment to enemy, 158. Capture of hostile, likely 
to be brought about by flank attacks, 163. Use of horse, with cavalry 
in the Mutiny, 170. Effect of, accompanying flank attacks, 170. If 
there be ground suitable for cavalry, infantry and, should endeavour 
to drive enemy in that direction, 173. To be pushed to the front 
to play on the enemy when he gives way, 174, 175. Use of, 
at Staweli, 174. Benghil Tepe as an example of, beating off a counter- 
attack, 186, Skobelef on duty of, in Turkoman campaign, 186. On 
the defensive, flanks to be. protected with, 202. Advantage of forma- 
tion in line with, well distributed, 204. Value of, on flanks shown 
at Ahmed Khel, 205. Advantages of and. objections to, being pushed 
well to the front on the flanks to be witliclrawn later, 205. Value of 
horse, and cavalry if enemy retreats in good order, 211. Bad effect 
of withdrawing smooth bore, at Mai wand, 214. Value of some, at the 
commencement of a retreat, 216. Employment of, on rear guard, 221 , 
222. Employment of, by Colonel Macdonald to draw enemy on to 
K 1 1 artum, 234. ^Generally moves at a differep t pace from rest of square, 
2C0. Position of, with regard to squares, 263, 264. Examples of, 
mvh squares,^ 264. Eliect of hostile, on squares at El Teb and in 
Bahomey, 266,267. Position of, with squares on the march, 274. To 
merely clear hill-men off crests, will do the work as well as infantry 
them a climb, 306. In attack in hill warfare, 307. Small 
effect of, firing up at sangars, 307. To get up on high gi’ound wliere 
it can play on. retreating enemy, 307. Question of, being benighted 
m hill warfare, 315 to 317. Use of, against stockades in bush warfare, 
3t»4. The, with Macdonald’s brigade at Khartum, 387, 388. Cavalry 
and horse, in small wars, 408, 409. Question of, prei^aration, 429. 
To foe handled with boldness in small wars, 422. To be used at as 
close quarters as possible, rarely has much to fear from firearms of 
the enemy, 430. Examples of forward, tactics, 430, 481. In small 
wars, raiely runs the risk of being actually silenjped, 432. Tendency 
fe hold, back, 432. Massing of, unusual in siflall wars, 433, 434. 
Row to deal with hostile, 433. Great object of, that it should beat 
hand when wanted, 433. Dispersion of, 434 to 436. Should generally 
be able to move as fast as infantry, 434. Question of breaking up, 
units in small wars, 434, 435. olsrecessity of being ready to act at any 
pomt tends to split up, units 434. Massing of, at the Sempagha Pass, 
Massing of, at the Atbara and Tel-ef-Kebir, 435. DispWsiou of, 
m vhe defensifb, 435. Great value of, on the defimsive, 436, 437, 



Able to protect its own front, but its flanks niiist be guariled, 436. 
Value of, in defence of isolated posts* 437. Foweiiessiiess of, against 
mud tillages, 437. Need of high explosive shells for, in small wars, 438. 
Necessity of, material being light, 438, 439. Portable, generally mere 
suitable for small wars than horse and held. 438, 439. Must be prepared 
for firing at very close quarters, 439. Question whether machine 
guns should be attached to, 440. On convoy duty. 477. No formid- 
able hostile, in small wars to necessitate strong advanced guards, 479. 
To be in action ready for night attacks if picquets are dose in, 494. 
Can only carry a small suj)ply of star shell, 495. To be trained by 
daylight on likely points ia anticipation of hostile night attacks 495. 
Question of putting infantry into intervals of, at night, 495. See also 
MoimtaiB Artillery. • 

Ashanti. War of 1874, 28, In, war British aimed at the capital, 105. 
Illustration from, war of effect of advancing in several columns, 111. 
Severance of British communi cations in, 117. In, enveloping hostile 
tactics were experienced, 187. Difficulty of pursuit in, 211. Corps 
of scouts organized in 1874 in, 350. The* war of 1874 as illustrating 
bush w'arfare in general, 353, 354. Sections in the, w^ar, 353, 354. 
Heavy loss of officers in the, war/ 354, Nature of enemy in, 355. 
Bush not generally so thick in Dahomey as in, 358. j Tendency of enemy 
to counter-attack in bush fighting as in, 366. Heavy expenditure 
of ammunition in, 396. Affords no instance of hostile night attack, 
444, Tendency of enemy to wwk against flanks and rear constantly 
felt in, 475. 

Ashantis. Willingness of, to accept battle, 32. A people under a dospotio 
sovereign, 35- Tactical formation of, a loose skirmishing order, 353. 
At Quarman the, closed in on rear of column, 358. Counter-attack of 
the, at Ordahsu, 366. 

Assault. See Attack. 

Assaye. At, whole army brought updii Mahratta flank, 163. 

Atbara. Neglect of their communications by dervishes before, 87. A case 
where preliminary bombardment was most desirable, 154. Sir H. 
Kitchener arrived before, zeriba at dawn, 193. Reconnaissance before, 
probably helped to kee^^the enemy in position, 235. ^ The attack on the, 
zeriba, 379, 380. Independent Are at, 391. Hostile guns silenced at the, 
before the attack, 433. Concentrated artillery fire on the, zeriba, 435* 
General Hunteris reconnaissance to, 441. * 

Attack, attacks, attacking. Upon enemy preferable to manoeuvre, 91. 
Enemy generally declines tb, ij small wars, 150. Special interest of 
study of, in small wars, 150. Difference between theory of, in small 
wars and in regular warfare, 150, 151. Question of artillery prepara- 
tion in, 152 to 150. Moral effect upon enemy of deliberate, 1.50. Purely 
frontal, generally undesirable, 160. Object of flank, in regular war- 
fare, and in small wars, 161 to 163. Frontal, at Dargai an exceptional 
case, 160. Enemy* seldom prepared for, on the flank and rear, 16 1 . 
Examples of unpreparedness of enemy for, on their flanks and rear, 
IGl, 162. In case of, on flank and rear troops brought on hostile line 
of retreat, 163. Flank, bring about decisive victories, 163. Question ci 
a containing f orcein case of flank, 163. Action of Kirbekan as example 
of rear, 164. As a rule containing force assists in, 864. In Tonkin 
enemy would all have escaped, as a rule, but for direction given 
to French, 165. If frontal, likely »to lead to hard fighting* had 
better be in flank, 165. Pei war Kofal as example of flank, being prin- 
cipal, 165, 106. Tendency of enemy to draw all his forces over and 
meet flank, 166. Pointy to keep in mind in case of combined, 167. 
Need of artillery in flank, 170, Effect of artiller;^ with a flank, HO, 


In all upon irregulars it is necessary to drive assault home with vigour, 
171. When troops have been launched to the, subordinates must be 
prejiared to assume responsibility, 171. Opportunities for bluff in, 172. 
Importance of cavalry in, 172 to 174. Desirability sometimes of, 
from several points, 176, 177. Moral effect of, from several 
sides, 177. By, in several columns enemy’s line of retreat cer- 
tain to be threatened, 177. If, from several sides ^ failure of one 
of the columns may not matter, 177. Examples of, from several 
sides, 177, 178. "When separation of forces in, has led to a reverse this 
has generally been due to mistakes or mismanagement, 170. Danger in, 
from several points of errors as to time and distance, 179. Examples of 
misunderstandings in, from different sides, 182 to 184. In, in this class 
of warfare the line of battle seldom has mich depth, 184. Denghil 
Tepe shows value of artillery after, has failed, 185. Because enemy 
generally shirks, he operates against flanks and rear of regulars, 186, 
187. When flanks and rear of troops in, are merely threatened the 
thi’eats should not be taken too seriously, 189. Hour at which, should 
be delivered, 192 Enemy seldom seems to expect, at dawn, 192. 
Examples of successful, at daybreak, 193, 194. At daybreak 
offer considerable chance of decisive success, 194. Only chance of 
getting at certain enemies to, them at daybreak, 194. Feints can 
be used both in, and in defence, 227. Point selected for, may be con- 
cealed by feints and stratagems, 236. Principles of, in hill war- 
fare, 304 to 308. The Gurkha scout at Thati as an example 
of, in hill warfare, 305. Artillery in, in hill warfare, 307. In 

small wars, can generally be pushed home by firing line, 376. 
In, extension rather than depth to be sought for, 376. Question of, 
on hill positions, 377. Comparison of British and French methods 
of, 377, 378. Dashing, as compared to deliberate, 378. The formation 
for, at Tel-el-Kebir, 379. The formation for, at the Atbara zeriba, 
379, 380. Comparison of, Tel-el-Kebir and Atbara to, in 
hiU and bush warfare, 380, 381. Fundamental principle of, forma- 
tion in small wars is to get close up to the enemy, 381. Great im- 
portance of not hurrying infantry in, 383, 384. Question of crossing 
a dangerous zope in, 385, 386. In, fire should generally be reserved, 94. 
Hostile, at dawn very usual, 446 to 448. An, at dawn almost 
n invariably involves ^previous_ night march, 488. See also Night 
Attacks. 

Austrians. In Bosnia, 31. 

Ayoub Khan. Advance of, from Herat, 4li. Investment of Kandahar by, 
7 4. Practically whole attack fell upon, flank at Kandahar, 1 63. Trooj)s 
of, at Mai wand, 201. Defeated troops at Mai wand suffered little 
from troops of, on way back to Kandahar, 215. Appears to have been 
induced to hold his ground at Kandahar by reconnaissance, 235. 

"■■■• ■ 'ft. 

Bac Le. Treacherous ambush near, 51. 

Bacniuh. French advance from Hanoi to, 55. French advance on, as an 
example of manoeuvring enemy out of position, 94. Failure of one of 
the two columns advancing on, to arrive in tiSic, il4. Chinese were 
th-iven out of, by artillery fire with little loss, 153. Najii near, 395, 
397. 

Badajoz. The panic at, 483. « 

Baden-Powcll, lieiit-Col, Operations of, against W'edza’s stronghold as 
an example of bluff, 175, 176. 

Badli-kc-Scral. Action of, an excellent example of mounted troops in 
« flank attaclcs,^70. 


Baggage. Special dauger; of junctioiis- of ■ valleys to, in liia warfare, 335. 
In hill warfare if rear guard : stops .enemy slips round hank and 
harries, 337. The position of, in retreats in the hills, 338. Manage- ^ 
ment of the, columns in advancing through a bush country, 35P, 3r>o. 
To bo sent on in case of retreat in bush warfare, 370. 

Bagh. Afridis trapped on return march from Dwatoi to, 323. 

Bajaour. All cavalry might not foe able to act in, 407. Tribesmen of, noi. 
so well armed as Aftidis but more inclined for night attacks, 470. 

Baker, General. Atta,ck of, on Afghan right at Charasia, 166. 

Baker, Pasha. The disaster to force imder, at Trinkitat, 262, 271. Ad- 
vance of, with cordon of vedettes all round, 476. 

Balkan, Balkans. Wars of, liberation exemplify insurrections, 27. Turks 
and Montenegrins befoi^. last Russian intervention in the, 127. 

Banditti. Struggles agamst, in case of insun-ections, 26. Great coin- 
nianders of irregulars mostly leaders of, 126. 

Banners. Asiatics and enemy generally bring, into the held, 158. Fajia- 
tics prize their, highly, 158. Moral effect of capturing, 158. 

Bang Bo. Action of, an example of a mistake as to a tinning force, 168. 
Narrative of the action at, 168, 169. As an example of readiness of 
enemy to profit by a success, 214. Feeble pursuit of the Chinese 
after, 215. 

Bara. Anxiety caused by transport column dining move down, valley, 126. 
Example of bluff in the, valley, 175. Flanking picquets on the march 
down the, valley, 296. Examples of troops being Ijcnightcd in the, 
valley, 317, 318. Incident in the, valley illustrates neecv^sity of main 
body in retreat guarding the baggage, 339. 

Barara Tangi. Action of, as example of infantry being hurried and then 
attacked by fanatics, 384. 

Baratieri, General. . Leading brigade at Adowa advanced further than, 
intended, 46. 

Barbary States, Horsemen of the, 32i 

Barbarossa. Successful feint of, at Millel, 230. 

Bareilly. Ghazi charge at, 185. The ghazis at, charged right on to the 
bayonets, 399. 

Barkai. General Westmacott’s rear guard action on last day but one of the 
march to, 317. * * 

Barnes, Lieut. On the failure of the Spanish forces to suppress the Cu]j^an 
rebellion, 132, 133. * 

Base, bases. Importance of the army being as short a time as possible away 
from its, 61. Theory of Seeping the army at its, and pushing 
supplies ahead, 65 to 67. Excellence of armament and completeness 
of equipment helps to tie regulars to their, 85. Regulars if beaten must 
fail back on their, 86. Enemy has no, 86. Route leading back to, 
requires separate force as guard, 116, Flying columns in guerilla 
warfare must have, 135. 

Basutos. Surprise of thg, at Morosi mountain, 488. 

Basutoland. The night attack on Morosi’s mountain in, 488. 

Batoehe. Affair of, an example of feints misleading enemy as to intended 
point of attack, 230. • 

Battalion, battalions, ^ugeaud considered that in Algeria flying colunms 
should include three or four, 136. Formation at Isly oohelonned, 
columns, 187. Ordered to form, square when charged at Isly, 188. 
Flanks of, not to coincide with corn«r of a square, 263, Question 
whether flanking picquets should eftr should not be formed for both 
flanks from the same, 296, Formation of a, for attacking bill 
positions, 377. See also |nfantry. 

Battery, batteries. Enemy sometimes possesses formedf 29. Even wlfcni 



enemy lias, these dissoivo in case of defeat, 88. A hostile, seldom a 
mobile unit, 156. Pursuit by a field, after Gawiipore, 200. Breaking 
up of, unsound in regular warfare, 434. Necessity of splitting up, in 
small wars, 434, Question of breaking up, in attack, 434. Massing 
of, 435. Splitting up of, on the defensive, 435. Questions of 
fornung, of machine guns, 440. See also Artillery. 

Ba¥ariaii. French and, troops defeated by Tyrolean peasants, 287. 

Bayonet, bayonets. Value of the, when forming ambuscades, 251. Piequets 
to climb knolls with fixed, 298. Small parties in the bush to march 
with, fixed, 362. Enemy will seldom stand to receive a, charge, 376. 
To be fixed as crest of hill is approached, 377. Great value of the, in 
spite of enemy’s skill in use of spears and swords, 399, 400. A, charge 
hardly ever fails, 399, Value of, charge when in difficulties, 399. 
The, on the defensive, 399. If front is pierced it is generally best to 
drive out enemy with, 400. Examples of enemy being ejected with 
the, 400, The, the proper weapon for night attacks, 487. The, to 
be used in expelling hostile bodies which have penetrated within the 
lines, 497. 

Bayuda Desert. Heavy losses of column in the, reduced it to such an 
extent that it could barely guard the transport columns, 107. SirH. 
Stewart’s force in, not absolutely a flying column, 120, 121. 

Bedouins. Ambuscade of French cavalry by, 253. Camels forming rear 
face of French square at Shott Tigri carried off by, 257. Buonaparte’s 
army at fii’st nonplussed by tactics of, 475. 

Beluchis. No one remembers who led the, in Scinde, 126. 

Bemaru, The disastrous attacks upon the, heights as examples of defeat 
of counter-attacks made on a large scale, 199. The, village not ea]> 
tured, 199. Neglect of the Afghans to pursue after secoixd attack 
upon, hills, 215. 

Ben Metir. The action of, as example of cavalry acting dismouirted, 
419. 

Benanzin. King, obliged to expose his troops to battle in defending capital, 
36,105. 

Benin. Consequences of failing to find wells at Agagi in, 02. Deadly 
climate of, 98. Searching bush with volleys in, 371. 

Benis. The, depended chiefly upon slugs which were stopped by the 
^ foliage, 372. 

Berber. Supplied of River Column believed to be sufficient to take it to, 63. 
Abandonment of attempt to capture, 63. Supplies with River Column 
insufficient to take it to, and back, 70.^ 

Berbers. Abd el Kader’s ascendancy over the, hill-men, 128. Lured out 
of position by Barbarossa at Millel, 230. Question of night outposts 
in campaigning against, 471. 

Bhutan. Incident in 1864 in, war, 46. The evacuation of Dewangniri in, 
492. 

Bhutias. Supposed stronghold of the, 46. ^ 

Bida. The battle of, as an example of moving in square to induce the 
enemy to attack, 268, 269. 

Bilot. The night engagement at, as a#* example of difficulty in which 
artillery is placed when benighted, 316. 

Bishensing. March to, 46. 

Black Flags. Fortified positions of, near Baeninh, 55. Warriors like the, 
will always accept battle, 103. Desperate night attacks by, on French, 
443. » 

Black Mountain. Separate columns invaded the, in 1888, 110. Fanatical 
rush at Kotkai in, 185. Peculiar conditions of hill warfare admirably 
illustrated inrthc, 346. 
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Blood, Sir B, Attack on rear brigade: of, bj Mamiuids, 95. Forcing of 
Gate of Swat ” by, as an example of rapidity of enemy’s retreat, IB9. ^ 
• Work of ,11th Bengal Lancers after, broke out of the Maiakand posi- 
tion, 173. Gommumcations of, with Maiakand threatened by the 
Mamiinds, 301. Hilimen against whom, operated in 1897 did not 
shrink from bold night attacks, 452. Snceessfai emplojmrent of, of 
villagers near camps as outposts, 474. 

Boer, Boers. Characteristics of, 31. Causes of reverses in, war, 33. In, 
war, theatre of war well known, 47. Fighting qualities of, iinderrated, 
47. Commencement of the, war of 1881, by treachery of the, 5i. 
Effect of Sir E. Wood’s reconnaissance on the, 78. Good treatment of 
■wounded by, 95, 96. Threats against Sir G. Colley's communications 
in the, warded to figl^ near the Ingogo, 117. Effect upon the, of 
the sortie from Potohefstrom, 197. Kaidsof, into Natal after liaing’s 
Neck, 200. Pursuits by, 215, Skill of, at ambuscades, |251. Skilful 
marksmanship of, gives some excuse for too rapid advance at Laing’s 
Neck, 384. In the, war the enemy had the advantage as regards 
musketry, 398. The, war of 1881, a great example [of want of 
cavalry, 402, 403. Tdxe, the beau-ideal mounted infantry, 432. 
Kisk incurred by, in holding Laing’s Neck, 403. Had British had a 
few squadrons the, would not have found it so easy to op-^rate outside 
their trenches at Laing’s Neck, 403. Sometimes bred from horseback, 

411. (bnipelled cavalry to transform itself into mounted infantry, 

412, Skill with which, concealed numbers, 420. Quickness of, whoji 
dismounted, 424. The, kept at a distance at Poteliefstrom by the 
guns, 437. The, night attacks, 444, 445, 446. Fighting, outposts 
must be far out, 45 L Gave vigilant columns a wide beit i at night, 
464. Operating against adversaries like the, night attacks might be 
advisable, 483. Failure of the, to prevent the British forces escaping 
from the Ingogo, 491. 

Boguslawski, General v. Quotation from, as to La Vendee campaign, 140. 

Bokhara. Russian campaign against, 30. Yedshar fought against large 
army marching from, to recover Tashkend, 104. Almost every episode 
which brought Cossacks to, an important operation of war, 104. Army 
of the Emir o*', at Yedshar, 199. 

Bokharan, Bokharans. Value attaclied by, force to guns, 158. Artillery 
not formidable- 158. • 

Bolan. Marris flanked the, route to Kandahar, 61, 

Bombardment. A preliminary, tends to drive enemy out of his ])03ition, 
153. Unfortunate consequ’bnces of preliminary, at Deh Khoja, 153. 
Occasions when xweliminary, may be indispensable, 154. Results 
of, of Omdurnian, 154. If resistance likely to prove formidable a 
X3reliminary, is most valuable, 154. .Examples of disaster owing to 
failure to carry out a preliminary, 155. 

Bosnia. Austrians in, 31. General Philippovitch’s method of marching in, 
with strong detachnients on flanks, 478. 

Botha. Reference to, l2o. 

Bourmont, General. As soon as^ effected landing Bey’s forces were con- 
centrated, 105. 

Bozdar. Defeat of tne, tribe by General Chamberlain at Khan Band, 
162. 

Brackenbury, General. Lord Wolseley’s difficulty in commuiueating 
with the detached column of Sir R. Btfller and, on the Nile, 123. 

Breech-loaders. Savages now often armid with, 24. Enemy in the hush 
rarely has, 349. 

Breastworks. Need of some §ort of, in front of picquets and sentiues in 
small wars, 474. « « 


Brenner Pass. Disaster to the French near the, as an example of enemy 
throwing down trees upon regulars, 290. 

^Brigands, Banditti. ^ tt ^ ^ v 

Brittany. Terrain in, suitable to guerilla warfare, 127. Hoche dealing 
with Chouans of, 130. Hoche’s system of espionage in, 143. 

■ Bronkefs Spruit : Boers at, 51. . • , : ^ ^ _ 

Brooke, General. Operations of, at attack on Deh Ii.hoja, 180, 181. Death 
of, I8I. 

Browne, Sir S. Commanded main attack on Ali Musjid, 168. 

Buffs. The party of the, at Bilot, 316. ^ ^ _ 

Bngeaud, General (Marshal). Effect of arrival of, in Algeria, 128. Plan 
of campaign of, 129. Institution of razzias by, 129. Russians in Trans- 
caucasia lacked the decentralized vigour ot 130. System of, in Algeria 
iiot new, 135. Objection of, to wheeled guns, 136, Motto of, as to 
parleying, 144. Order of battle of, at Isly, 187, 188. Battalions of, 
drawn up in heavy columns, 188. Order of battle had idea of 
square, 189. Successful feint of, at Sikak, 230. Instructions of, with 
regard to surprises, 242. Successful ambuscade by, at Takdempt, 251. 
Sent his cavalry out at Isly to complete destruction of Moorish 
horse already broken by infantry fire, 412. At Tellinouet, 463. 
Recommendation as to ambuscades as outposts by, 466. 

Buffer, Sir R. (Colonel). Lord Wolseley’s difficulty in communicating 
with detached forces of, and General Brackenbury on the Nile, 123. 
Capture of Zlobani mountain by, and perilous retirement of, from the 
l}osition, 183, 184. Sent out from Kambula to draw on Zulus with 
mounted force, 229, 230. Retreat of, from Abu Idea as example of 
strategem, 245, 491. Aggressive action of enemy against, after with- 
drawal from Giibat to Abu Klea, 420. Night march of, from Abu 
Klea, 491. 

Buluwayo. Desultory fighting after the eaptime of, 36. Effect of advance 
40. ^ , 

Buners. Intervention of, in Ainbela campaign, 49, 73. Conflicts with the, 
prove that the hill man is a fighter, 289. 

Bunerwals. See Buners. 

Burma. Pacification of Upper, 22. Thebaw’s attemxit to oppose annexa- 
tion of, 25. War in upper, example of two stages of campaign of conquest, 
^ 26. Losses from sickness in, 98. Difficulty experienced by British to 
get enemy ‘'to fight in, 100. Suited for guerilla tactics, 127. Plying 
columns in, 135, 141. Sir P, Roberts’s instructions for, 142. CJare 
taken in, not to exasperate the peopldi 147. In, cavalry worked round 
both fianks to be ready to pounce on fugitives, 165. Minor operations 
in, illustrate principle of combined front and flank attacks, 165. Enemy 
ill, disinclined for determined resistance, 165. Loss inflicted by hostile 
ambushes in, 253. Sir P. Roberts’s instructions with regard to meet- 
ing ambuscades in, 368, 369. Scarcely any instances of hostile 
night attacks in, 444. c 

Buonaparte. /See Napoleon. 

Burmese. Main difficulty with, to get them to fight, 103. Capture of 
Sittang in first, war, 178. The, coulcl be trustee! to take to flight, 309. 

Burnak. The affair of, as an illustration of camel corps work, 427, 428. 

Bush. Maoris and Kaffirs fought mostly in, 32. Examples of savages 
inhabiting, offering battle, 32. Actions in, 32. Impossible to keep up 
with ■'Cnemy in flight iOj -Bll. Suitability of the, for ambuscades, 
252, In the, some sort of defence work round camp indispensable, 
279. Movements of regulars in the, cannot be so well watched 
as in hill warfare, 349. The, offers enemy great opportunities 
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for ambushes aad smprises, ■349/- ■ ':--Hecessity of sometimes outting 
way through, makes operations in it slow, 350. Scouting in 
the, an art in itself, 350, 351. ’ Sections and groups must look to their > 
own leaders in advance through -the, 352. Group organization impera- ♦ 
tive owing to characteristics of an engagement in the, 352. i^'ature of 
the, in Ashanti, 353. Sir G. Wolseley’s view that for fighting in the 
African, an exceptionally large proportion of officers is required, 353. » 

Loss of officers heavy in most campaigns in thick, 354. Flanking parties 
can be mobile if, is not very thick, 354. Use of elastic square if owing 
to thickness of, the force is moving very slowly, 355, 356. Thickness of 
the, in advance to Abomey, 356. Nature of, at Amoaful, 357. Not 
generally so thick in Dahomey as in Ashanti, 358. Arrangement of 
baggage columns in the, 359. Very small columns in the, 362. Moving 
flankers almost impossit>Ie in hilly country covered with, 362. Attack 
of stockades in the, 362, 363. Enemy in the, does not generally recog- 
nise the advantage of having stockades supporting each other in 
echelon. 364. In very thick, enemy can build fresh stockades as rapidly 
as troops advance, 364. Hewing paths in very thick, 364. Sometimes 
there is no time in very thick, to cut paths for flanking parties, 305. 

Columns never to tile along clearings in, unless far side has been cleared, 

367. If force has to be divided up in the, each column must be self 
contained, 307. Eisk of separate eolunms firing into each other in the, 

368. No possibility of avoiding ambuscades altogether in the, 368. 

Sir F. Roberts's instructions for dealing with ambuscades in the, 368. 

In the, a retirement can easily be concealed, 369. Retreating in the 

369. 370. System of “ searching the, with volleys,” 371. Only in very 
thick, that precautionary volleys should be used, 372. Firing the, 
by the enemy, 372. It has generally been found that the thicker the, 
the more cowardly is the enemy, 372. In the, especial need exists for 
vigilance at the halt, 454. Value of patrolling in, as part of out- post 
work, 458. Sciitnes and picquets^not to move about in thick, 459. In, 
even small parties should always post look out men, 459- Arrange- 
ments to be made by a force benighted in thick, 467. 

Bush fighting, operations. See Bush warfare. 

Bush warfare. Value of initiative on part of junior officers in, 171. 

Instances of attack on eifemy from several points likely tc occur in, 176. 

Tendency of enemy towards enveloping tactics in, 187. Difficulty of 
following up victory in, a chief obstacle to decisive eampfiign, 21 1 . Etise 
of pretended retreat frequently employed in, 231. Elastic form of 
square used in, 258. Diffi«ult to say where hill warfare ends and 
where, begins, 340. Presents many characteristics similai- to hill war- 
fare, 348. Enemy in, is rarely warlike, 348. Enemy met with in, is 
generally badly armed, 349. Troops not exposed to iong-range. sniping 
fn, 349. Theatres of, are almost always luihealthy, 350. Essentially 
an aflair of surprises and ambuscades, 350. Value of scouts in, 350. 

Special organization necessary for, 352. In, it is generally found that 
the enemy shirks opposing advance of troops directly, but works round 
their flanks, 354. Elastic square formation in, 355 to 359. Management 
of baggage and supply traint in, 359, In, troops fired upon suddenly 
should generally promptly charge, 360. Troops used in, often ill 
disciplined, 361. Very small columns in, 362. In certain regions 
small wars combine the characteristics of hill warfare and, 362. In, 
it is generally indispensable to be supplied with guides, 365. 

DifficSty of following up successes in, 365. In, enemy generally 
shows inclination for counter-attack, 366. Inevitable that parties 
will sometimes expose flank in, 366. In, special dangers attend the divl- ; 

sion of force, 367- Eetrelits'not so much a feature ^f, as of liill ca^n- 




paigns, 309. One great advantage of, that a very few rifles may impose 
upon the enemy, 370. Heavy expenditure of ammunition in, 37 1 . The 
troops employed in, often mere levies, 371. Ko branch of irregular 
warfare more difficult to discuss tactically than, 372. Ci-ossing dan- 
gerous zones in, 38G. Machine guns do not get a chance in, 441. 
Arrangements for service of security have to he of a special kind in, 
454, 455. Difficulty of outposts in, 458. Outposts by night in, 467. 
Safeguarding of flanks and rear on the march especially important in, 
476. ^ ■■ 


Cairo. 3,000 Egyptian troops sent to Aboiikir from, on same day as trans- 
ports sailed from Alexandria for Ismailia^ 55. Capture of, as an ex- 
ample of boldness and audacity, 83. Importance of securing, by a 
sudden coup, 92. 

Calabria. Era Diavolo and Massena in, 126. 

Camel Corps. Object of the, in the Nile Expedition, 69. Well suited for 
surprises, 241, Have many of the properties of mounted infantry, 425. 
Object of, 425. Have the idea of strategical rather than tactical 
mobility. 425. In action, 426. Good service of the, at Kalpi, 426. Diffi- 
culty of, working with cavalry in action, 426. Lord Wolseley’s instruc- 
tions to, 427. Difficulties of, if attacked mounted, 427. Affair of 
Burnak as an example of, W'ork, 427, 428. Can only be used under 
certain conditions, 428. 

Cameron Highlanders. The, at the Atbara, 379, 380. ' 

Camels. Bear face of square at Shott Tigri formed of, 257. Examples of 
use of, by the enemy, 425. Cannot travel as fast as irregular warriors, 
426. Principle of forming square round the, of camel corps, 427. 
Peculiarities of, 428. 

Campbell, Sir C. Mutineer attack on Cawnpore while, was relieving 
Lucknow, 112. Kali Nuddi aft-^r relief of Lucknow by, 170. Pursuit 
by, with a field battery and his staff after Cawmpore, 209. Action of, 
against Mohmunds at 8habkadar, as illustrating readiness of enemy to 
at once turn on regulars when they fall back, 214. On Captain Peel’s 
action at the Shah Nujeef, 431. 

Canadian. Forces^ dealing with Biel, 31. A.'lteinpted ambuscade on the, 
troops at Fish Creek, 255. 

Canrobert, Colonel. Successful attack of, upon Nareh, 177, 178, 

Cape Coast Castle. Beal line of attack on Kumasi along road from, J U. 

Capital. Capture of, may paralyse rcskfance, 35. Iinportance of, as 
objective, 35. Generally centre of communications, 35. Usual nature 
of, m small wars, 35. Capture of, may not effect people at large, 35. 
Importance of, of a petty chieftain, 30. Organized resistance some- 
times ceases with fall of, 36. Objective may be, 36. 

Carrington, General. Operations of, to suppress the rebellion in Southern 
Ehodesia, 138, 139. 

Carlist, Carlists. Wars exemplify insurrections, 2V. 

Case shot. Need of a large supply of, in small wars, 430. Heavy expendi- 
ture of, at Khartum, 439. c 

Caspian. Bussians beyond the, 25. Skobtlef’s fc:.r that reinforcements 
would be sent him across the, 60. Failure of column based on, to roach 
Khiva, 61. Lomakin’s army detailed to advance from, against Turko- 
man’s, 06. Lomakin’s fq^l^e to keep his troops west of, 66. Kras- 
novodsk on the, 427. s 

Castellijos. Successful ambuscade by General Prim at, 251. Two squad- 
rons pushed too far at, 406. 

Ctstille. Terrain4n, suitable for guerilla warfare, 127. 
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Cathcart, Sir.O, -Quotations from, as to'^ quelling revolts, 41. Exception 
: . taken by, in elaborate .works,. 135. 

Caneasla. Bussian troops .in, have found the value of the bayonet, 399. ^ 

CaucasiaB. Banger to regulars of any inefficiency in the service of secu- 
rity when campaigning in the, forests, 480. 

Caucasus* Cause of Russian failures in, 101. Skill of guerillas in the, at 
stratageiiis, 244. Russian experience in, proves that the hill man is a 
fighter, 289. Campaigns in the, have illustrated hill warfare, 340- 
Guerillas whom Russians had to deal with, in the, as daring as any 
on the Indian border, 346. Use of elastic square on northern slopes 
of the, 355. Russian campaigns in the, provide scarcely a single 
example of hostile night attack, 444. 

Cafalry. Want of, a cause of reverses in first Boer w'ar, 33. Efficiency 
of United States, at surprise marches, 137. Alone can attempt effective 
pursuit, 159. Sir B. Blood at Landaki wished to catch enemy in retreat 
with his, 100. Action of, at Badii-ke-Serai, 170. Action of, at Kali 
Xuddi, 170. Dispersion of tribesmen on the Swat River in 1895 
by, 170. Value of, to complete a victory, 172. Question of dis- 
seminating the, on the battlefield, 172. Other arms to drive enemy 
on to ground where, can act when the terrain is suitable, 173. Exceh 
lent way of achieving decisive victory to drive enemy on to level 
ground where, can finish him, 173. Eailuie of, to catch enemy in re- 
treat at Kandahar, 173. Examples of massing, 174. Should be on 
the spot to strike home, 174. Disaster to the United States, on the 
Little Big Horn, 179. When enemy pushes attack right home only, 
can generally manage a counter-attack, 202. On the defensive 
flanks should be protected with, or guns, 202. On the flank at 
Mai wand, 202. Need of, on the spot owing to enemy’s rapid re- 
treat, 207, 208. Instances of want of, for pursuit, 208. Value of 
guns and, if enemy retreats in some semblance of order, 211. 
Value of, and mounted inf antry^at commencement of a retreat, 217. 
On rear guard, 221. Value of, for feints, 231. Value of, for sur- 
prises, 241. Examples of, carrying infantry, 241. Force for a razzia 
generally consisted mainly of, 246. Sometimes inside square, 259. 
Position of cavalry with regard to squares, 264, 265. Examples 
of, and squares, 264, 26^. Kept outside of square^n the march, 275. 
Action of, in hill wmrfare, 307. Services of, in the Mamund country, 
307, 308. The, at Zagai, 308. Rear face of elastic sqjiare in Dahomey 
sometimes formed of, 356. Infantry opposed to irregular, 388. Ir- 
regular horsemen of little us^ as, on the battlefield, 388. How nature of, 
employed varies in small wars, 401. Imperative importance of having 
a respectable force of, in small wars, 401. Moral effect of, 401, 402. 
Value of, even in hill warfare, 402. Examples of want of, 402. Dis- 
astrous consequences of lack of, in the first Boer war 402, 403. 
Value of, in South Africa, 403. Need of, for raids, 40.3. Importance 
of, shock action, 404, 405, Achievements of, in small wars, 405. 
Risk of, falling into* ambushes, 405, 406. Examples of, falling into 
ambush, 406. Not necessary to, that ground should be such as can 
be charged over, 406. E^ctive work of, at a trot in the hills in 
1895 and 1897, 4J^, 407. Difficulty caused to, when attacking irre- 
gulars by their want of cohesion, 407> 408. Advantages to, when 
enemy adopts modern tactics, 408. Go-operation of, and horse artillery, 
408, 409. Napoleon’s comparison of Mamelukes to French, 409. 
Enemy’s, formidable individually collectively, 410. ^ Regular, 
should seldom shirk encounter with irregular horse even in superior 
numbers, 410. Meeting a charge of fanatical, 410, 411. Enemy’s, 
firing from horseback, 4 • Horsemen firing from the saddle incapable 
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of meeting, charge, 411. To keep away from infantry if there is a risk 
of being rushed, 412. Dealing with horsemen who fight on foot, 412, 

^ 413. Question of, lances, 414. Skobelefs views on, in the Turkoman 

campaign, 414. Acting dismounted, 414, 415. Danger to, acting dis- 
mounted in close country, 415, Question of horsehoiders when, dis- 
mount, 415, 416. Affair near Inyat Kali as example of, horsehoiders in 
difficulties, 416. Oombination of mounted and dismounted work by, 
416 to 418. Importance in small wars of, being able to combine 
mounted and dismounted work, 418. On very broken ground, often 
useless except dismounted, 418. Examj>les of valuable action by, 
acting dismounted, 419. Effective action of, firing on hostile 
masses otherwise engaged, 419. At Tamai and Omdurman, 419, 420. 
Di&monnted, posing as a large force, 420, Dismounted, in attack, 420. 
Examples of dismounted, attacking, 420, 42i. Difficulty as to horses 
when, attacks dismounted, 421. Distinction between mounted in- 
fantry and, 422. Intermediate grades between the mounted infantry- 
man and, trooper, 422. Need of dash on part of, when on foot, 423. 
Camel corps not well adapted for working with, on the battle- 
field, 423. Question whether machine guns should be attached 
to, 440. Question of employment of, screen, 476. On open ground 
troops on the march look to the, and mounted infantry for security, 476. 

Cavalry Training,” Beference, 8, 423. 

Cave, caves. Only method of dealing with Mashonas to capture them 
in their, 138. Operations of Captain de Molejms against Mashonas in 
their, 191, 192. Mashonas not actually attacked in their, 192, 

Cawnpore. Treachery at, 50. Cause of failure to relieve, 74. Havelock’s 
advance from, on Duoknow, as example of wisdom of avoiding engage- 
ments when very weak, 107. Skilful combination of mutineers against, 
1 12. Example of pursuit by a field battery after Sir C. CampbeU’s 
victory at, 209. Eailure of troops detached to fall on line of retreat 
at battle of, 209. 

Celestials. See Chinese. 

Celestial Empire. See China. 

Central Asia. Nature of enemy in, 32, History of conquest of, 36. 
Vigour displayed by Russians in campaigns in, 79. Russians in, fortu- 
nate in finding enemy ready to accept battle.^ 104. Russian raids in, 145. 
Enveloping system cf enemy noticeable in, 187. Difficulty found by 
-Russians in, in bringing in captured cattle after raids, 247. Russians 
generally kept their moimted men outside squares in, 265, Experience 
in, proves that even bad marksmen cafi hit a square, 266. Russians 
sometimes marched in square in, 272.'^ Use of zeribas for bivouacs in, 
278. Successful employment of principle of laager and zeriba warfare 
in, 285. The horsemen of, not formidable as cavalry upon the battle- 
field, 388. Russian troops have found the value of the bayonet in, 
399. Russian campaigns in, scarcely furnish aia. example of a hostile 
night attack, 444, 

Central Asian. Campaigns of Russia, 79. The Russians in their, cam- 
paigns calculate strength by number of companies, 382. 

Central Indian. Camel corps used in the, campaign, 426, 427- 

Central Provinces. Sir H. Rose’s campaign in the, ^9, Guerilla warfare 
only a feature in, 148. 

Chagru Kotal. The, with reference to Dargai, 302. 

Chakdara. Great execution done by machine guns during siege of, 441. 
Good results obtained at, training guns on likely points in antici- 
pation of hostile night attack, 495. 

Changarnier, General. Skill of, in surprises and ambuscades, 232. Great 
capture of cattle by, 247. . ^ 


Ci5amberlaiB, :'Sif ;''& around Ambela, 49. Com- 

pelled : to ; await re,inf orcements, , 73. - Forcing of tli,e , IChan Band . defile 
as, example of- tke enemy’s unpreparedness for flank, attacks, 162. 

Chamkanis, Oliaiijfeaiil. The attack: of Lieut. ■ Lucas on the, at ' Thati, ' 305. 

, Visit of Sir W. Lockhart to country of, 318. Disaster, to the .Kapur- 
thala infantry in the, country, 333. 

Chamla. The, valley in the Ambela campaign, 44, 49, 

Charasia. Battle of, as illustrating effect of a victory upon waverers in 
hostile ranks, 76, 77- Hostile artillery captured at, 157. Rapid flight 
of Afghans from, saved them from further loss, 159. As example of 
enemy drawing off forces to meet a flank attack and allowing small 
force in front to gain a decisive advantage, 166. At, detached forces 
could see each other, 167. Case of, as an example of hostile bodies 
holding aloof to await aesult of a fight, 212. Expenditure of ammuni* 
tion by 72nd at, 396. 

Charette. A master of one form of the art of war, 126. Successful attacks 
by, on the flanks of Republican columns on the march, 475. 

Chasseurs d’Afrique. Effective action of, dismounted in support of in- 
fantry at Ben Metir, 419. 

Chechen, Chechens. How Russians were harassed by, 101. Use of elastic 
square in operations against the, 355. 

Chechnaya. Ambuscade of a Russian force in the, on the Valerik, 254. 

Chelmsford, Lord. Move of, to relieve Eko we, 76. 

Chengo River. The cavaky in the Portuguese square on the, 264, 265. 

Cherek-el-TobnI. Successful surprise of Abd el Kader’s camp at, by attack 
at dawn, 193, 240. 

Chermside, Colonel. Effect of prompt action by, at Sarras, 75. 

Chikislar. Base of Lomakin’s army, 66, Whole army collected at once 
at, 66. Skobelef did not collect army at, till last moment, 66. 

Chiilianwalla. An example of want of artillery preparation, 155. 

China. Struggle between Japan and, practically a small war, 21. War of 
1860, 28. Moral effect in, war of 1860 of capture of guns, 157. 

Chinese. Partially organised in Tonkin, 29. In, war of 1860 fall of Pekin 
decisive, 36. Treachery of, at Bac Le, 51. Treachery of, during Anglo- 
French advance on Pekin, 51. Driven with little loss out of Bacninh 
and Hung Hua by artillery fire, 153. Complaint^ of, at ignorance of 
barbarians who attackea them in rear, 161. General N^grier’s method 
of assaulting, works, 165. Seldom let French get to close quarters, ^65. 
Tendency of, to occupy and entrench distinct lines *of defence, 171. 
Vigour of, in following up French at first after Bang Bo, 214, Silencing 
of the, guns in Tonkin, 433.* The, war furnishes scarcely an example of 
a hostile night attack, 444. Counter-attack of, at Nui Bop, 485. 

Chitral. Special objective in, campaign, 42. Colonel Kelly’s advance to, 
80. Colonel Kelly’s advance for reUef of, 94. Campaign illustrates 
advantage of moving in several columns, 112. Cavalry on Swat River 
in 1895 during, expedition, 405. Lieut. Harley’s sortie from, as an 
example of effeetive» counter-attack, 197. Action on the Swat River 
in the, campaign, 405. Signal service of cavaky during advance 
towards, 407. 

Chitralis. Bewilderm^t of the,*by Colonel Kelly’s methods, 80. Apti- 
tude of, for selecting formidable positions, 94. 

Choiian, Chonans. Hoehe’s operations against, 40, 130. 

Chiirehill, Lieut. Winston. Quotation from, illustrating effect of counter- 
attack by troops in retreat and in difficulties, 334. 

Circassians. How Russians were harass^ by, 101. 

Ciausewitz. Dictum of, that night attacks are confined to small bodies, 485. 

Clearing, clearings. To be farmed as stages in '’tearing a way through 
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busli, Z'63, Pre.*aiitions to be taken at, 367. Doaling with, when ill 
retreat, 370. In thick bush bivouacs to have, round them, 459. 

^lery, General. Account of the forcing of the Khaibar pass in “ Minor 
Tactics of, 294. . 

Clive. Since days of, victory has in India been achieved by vigour and dash 
rather than by force of numbers, 78. 

Cochin China, Value of rivers in, for supply purposes, 63. 

Colley, Sir G. General expectations that Boers w^ould disperse before, 48. 
Eifect of, communications being threatened by Boers, 117. Ignomini- 
ous position of force of, owing to want of cavalry, 403. The .safe with- 
drawal of his force from the Ingogo by, at night, 490, 491. 

Colorado. Affair of Milk River in, 283. 

Columns. Size of, in h'll va?fare, 290, 201. i 

Combined training. References, 222, 396, 449, t51. 

Commissariat. See Supply. 

Communication, lines of. See Lines of Communication. 

Communications. Insurrections in countries where, are bad involve 
troublesome operations, 27. Capital generally centre of, 35. Iir civi- 
lized countries, generally well Imown, 43. Absence of, adds in diffi- 
culties of supply and transport, 58. Only in theatre of war with good, 
can supply problem be worked out with certainty, 62, 63. Generally most 
indifferent in countries where small wars take place, 62. Necessity of, 
in case of reverse, 86. ' Enemy does not need, 86. In European cam- 
paigns an army can generally as it advances cover its, 106. Troops 
l3rought to standstill in Ambela campaign owing to danger to, 117. 
Numerous forces absorbed in guarding, 117. Liberty of action enjoyed 
by army cast loose from its, 118. Abandonment of, in Tirah, 119. 
Drawbacks when an army abandons its, 119. Difference between cases 
of armies abandoning, for short and for long time, 120. Abandon- 
ment of, is often not complete, 120. Examples of abandonment, of, 121 . 
An army without, which meets with reverse is in very evil idight, 122. 
Difficulty of co-operation between an army which has abandoned its, 
and other forces, 123. Conclusions as to abandonment of, 124. 

Company, companies. The, formed too large a unit for bush warfare, 362. 
In the bush, get broken up into small parties, 353. Each, broken up 
into permanent ^sections in Ashanti, 353. Tendency to make, the unit 
in small wars, 382, 383. Strength of foreign, 382. Russians count 
'Tiheir strength by, 382. Infantry. 

Containing force. Question of, when hostile position is to be attacked 
in flank or rear, 163. At Rirbekan, made no attack, 104. 

Convoy. Question of, forming supply column, 60., When a, has to be 
protected it may be unwise to accept action, 107. Square adopted on 
march to safeguard the, 271 to 273. Inconvenient nature of the, at 
Suakin, 273. System of, at Suakin, 273, 274. Stationary picquets 
usual when a, has to pass along a valley, 298. Protection of, on the 
inarch, 477. 

Cornwallis, Lord. Night attack of, on Tippoo’s lin^ at Seringapatam, 484. 

Correspondents. War, are all on side of regulars, 54. 

Cossacks. Need of, on the steppes, 137. The skill of the, in forming ambus - 
cades and their method of working, 250, 251. 'Fhe, used to lire very 
much from horseback formerly, 411. 

Counter-attack, counter-attacks. Energetic, required in guerilla w'arfare, 
128. Need of reserves when^ttacking for fear of, 181. Examples of 
liostile, 185, 186. Enemy seldpm cares to quit position to deliver, 180. 
Enemy realizes that flanks and rear of regulars when attacking are the 
best points for, 187. Mere facing about may not suffice to meet a, in 
/ear, 189. Vali^ie of, in shape of sortieS when a small force of regulars 
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is cooped up, 196. Moral effect of by garrisons, 107, 198. The im- 
. successful attacks xipoii tke Bemaru heights, as examples of failure of, 
■198,19,9, Chance of delivering, 'When enemy is advancing, '202. If , ', 
enemy pushes attack right home there is generally no opportunity for, 

202, It cannot be laid down when, should be delivered, 202, 203. Value 
of,when a rear guard is severely pressed, 223. Col. Haughton’s action at 
Tseri Kandao as an example of, by a rear guard when in great danger, ^ 
224, 223. A bold, often best way out of a difficulty in retreating in 
hill ■warfare, 325. Advantage of a sudden, to check pursuit in lull 
warfare, 331, 333. Effect of, when in retreat in hill warfare sometime 5 
to drive enemy round flanks, 334. Great results achieved by, in hill wcr- 
fare, 334. Example of, by the 35th Sikhs, 334, 335. Tendency of enemy 
to, in bush warfare, ^6. Value of, in retreat in bush -warfare, 369. 
Idea of attack formation in small wars is extension with sufficient 
rigidity to be safe against a, 376. Question of delivering, in case of a 
hostile night attack upon regulars, 497, 498, 

CoMEter-stroke. ^ee Counter-attack. 

Crag Picquet. Night attack on the, 443. First attack on, made at dawn, 

447. 

Crowning the heights. Necessity of, in hill warfare, 292. Examples of 
failure to, 292, 293. Importance of the enemyT dislike of attacking 
uphill and being commanded in connection with, 293. Principle of, in 
attacking a defile, 294. Constant necessity of, and trouble caused, 
thereby, 294. Exp>lanation of method of, 293, 293. Analogy of tho 
system of, to square formation, 299. 

Cuba. Spanish operations in, 131, 133. Lack of intelligence service in, 

144. Inix^ossibility of avoiding ambuscades in, 368. In guerilla war*- 
fare in, regulars find that any inefficiency in the service of security 
may lead to disaster, 480. 

Cuban. Nature of the, insurgents, 132. Failure of Spanish in dealing 
with, insurgents iiartly due to 1^‘k of self-reliant subordinate leaders, 

134. 

Custer, Colonel. In command of column on the Little Big Horn, 1 79. 

Dackoifs. Operations in Birnia directed against, 147. *The, generally held 
villages or some form of stockade, 165. ^ 

Bakka. Action of Gara heights near, 381. * 

Baghestan. Action on the Sletchik in, 161. Difficulty of pursuit in, 211. 

Bahomey. French campaign irf^ 36, Savages in, fighting in bush offered 
battle, 32. In, organized resistance ceased with fall of Abomey, 36. 
French in, not prepared to find enemy had guns, 48. Advantage of 
Weme River to French in, 63. Deadly climate in, 98. In war, French 
aimed at the cai)ital, 105. Adoption of square formation in, 187. Li, 
enemy’s attacks on flanks and rear W'ere met best by a temporary 
defensive, 195. Victories rarely completed by successful pursuit in, 

211. Affair of Achupa at commencement of, war, 260. Inconvenience 
caused to French square in, by enemy’s guns, 267. Cavalry with 
reference to squares in, 275.* Employment of zeribas in, 281. French 
in, made the secuon the unit, 352. Nature of enemy in, 255. Enemy 
never got inside square in force in, 356. Bush not so thick in, as in 
Ashanti, 368. In bush fighting as in, the enemy generally inclined 
for counter-attack, 366. Impossible ^ avoid falling into ambushes in, 

368. The company and afterwards fhe section made the unit in, 382, 
French infantry in, depended almost entirely on volleys, 395. Port- 
able artillery alone of ^isa in, 438. Affords no instance of hostile 
hijght attack, 444. « ® 
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Baliomeyaias. Advance of, in force against Porto Novo, 260. The, gradually 
gave way before the French, 356. The, worked round the French 
flank at Umbumedi, 419. The, made two attacks on French at dawn, 

■ '■■■■.■ 447 .^' "■ ■ . . ■' 

Damaraland. Germandifficulties as to water in, 61. 

Dargai. Enemy misled previous to second attack upon, 55- Victory of 
British at,*” greatly impressed tribesmen, 104. Assistance given to 
infantry at, by artillery fire, 154. Extraordinary strength of position 
at, caused assailants heavy losses but also caused enemy to hold his 
ground, 160. The two attacks on, as an illiistiration of the question of 
capturing and of holding captured positions in hiU warfare, 302, 303. 
Losses in attack generally insignificant except when crossing a danger- 
ous zone as at, 376. The case of, as an«example of how to cross a 
specially dangerous zone, 385. 

Barotaleh. Ammunition nearly ran out at, 394. 

Dawn. Although enemy often attacks at, does not seem to be ready to bo 
attacked at that time, 192. By attacking at, enemy cannot teU exact 
point aimed at, 192. Examples of attacks at, 193, 194. Attacks at, 
offer chance of decisive success, 194. Only way of gettmg enemy to 
fight may be by attack at, 194. Night march and attack at, probably 
the most effective form of surprise, 240. Examples of surprises at, 240. 
The enemy’s inclination to attack regulars at, 446. 447. Examples of 
hostile attacks at, 447, 448. Night marches necessary to bring off an 
attack at, 488. Counter-attacks at, on enemy maldng a night attack, 
498. 

Daybreak. See Dawn. 

D’Aumale, Due. The capture of Abd el Kader’s smala by the, 82, 83. 
Capture of the smala by, a good illustration of surprise, 241. If a 
raid meets wfitli important opposition the }3lan of, may be the best, 246. 

DelaRey. Reference to 126. 

De Wet. Reference to 126. 

Debeb. Failure of Italians to capture, as an example of necessity of keep- 
ing intended surprise secret, 243. 

de Moleyns, Capt. Operations of, against Mashonas in their caves, 191. 

Defence. See Defensive. r; 

Defence Works. Fortifications. 

De^/ensive. Strategical offensive not incompatible with tactical, 76. 
Sikhs adopted, tactics from choice, 150. Bluff not prohibited 
by, attitude, 175. Lieut. Grant’s action at Thobal as example 
of bluff on the, 175. Square and '’Echelon formations in reality, 
formations, 189. Subject of, affords little scope for discussion, 
195. Attitude almost always to be deprecated, 195. Army acting on, 
tacitly admits superiority of enemy, 195. Tactics sometimes forced upon 
regulars, 195. When a small force of regulars is opposed to great 
hostile masses it is almost imperative to act on, 196. When small 
force is besieged it can only spasmodically d.epart from attitude of 
passive, 196. To be as active as possible, 196. Purely passive, abso- 
lutely fatal, 197. Passive, inadmissible with anything approaching to 
equality of force, 199. Passive, excusable as^ ruse, 199. Exam- 
ples of British disasters due to passive, 200, 2U1. Result had, been 
adopted at Plassey and Meani, 201. Question of active, 202. On, a 
great development of fire essential, 202. Kailua as an example of 
active, 203. Actions the Exception and not the rule, 205. Whole 
question of, in small wars wrapped up with squares and defence works, 
206. A, attitude generally unsound in principle, 206. In laager and 
zeriba warfare, tactics superimposed^ on offensive strategy, 277. 

" Employment Of laagers and zeribas means a, attitude tending towards 


passive, 278. Infancy formations on the,. 386 'to 388. Ivliariuui the 
first example of nse of -magazine rifie on the, against masses. 389. 
Importance of fire discipline on the, 393, 394. Magazine fire on^y 
aflowable, at last moment on the, 394. Artillery on, the, 435 to 437, 
Value of machine gnns on the, 441. 

Defile. Importance of capturing the- heights in attack on a moiuitain, 204. 

. General Pollock’s attack on the entrance of Khaihar as example of 
■ forcing a,. 294 ' ' 

Bell Khoja. Sortie against, as example of artillery preparation warning 
enemy of point of attack, 153. Affair of, as example of difficulty of 
managing separated columns in attack, 180, 181. Enemy’s withdrawal 
of troops from, at night, i 92. An example of an unsuccessful sortie, 1 98. 

Delhi. Army before, never allowed mutineers to dominate surrounding 
country, 77. Only %t, that rebels were for a time able to bold their 
ground, 79. Hodson’s exploits after capture of, 82. Defenders of, 
ready to accept battle, 103. How capture of, by mutineers was of a cer- 
tain advantage to British troops, 105. And Luclaiow formed distinct 
gathering points for rebels, 108. The mutineers at, made only one 
attempt at dawn on the ridge knowing that the British would be alert, 
447. 

Benghil Tepe, A clear objective for Russians, 38. Small force able to be 
brought by Lomakin against, 66. Skobelef’s plan of ensuring that he 
would have effective army to bring against, 66. Force collected at, 
compared to force on communications, 118. Lomakin obliged to 
attack, ■without reserves, 185. Case of, illustrates value of artillery 
in support, 186. Readiness of Turkomans for counter-attack at, 213. 
Number of rounds fired by Russians during unsueeessf ul attack on, 396. 
Turkomans checked by guns at Lomakin’s unsuccessful attempt upon, 
436. Guns placed in advanced posts on road to, 437. Turkoman 
sorties from, at night, 444. 

DeEEie. Successful ambuscade by* near Jellalabad, 250. 

Dervish, dervishes. See Sudanese. 

Desert column. In operations of, it was greatly hamxjered by convoy, 120. 
The outpost system adopted by the, at night, 462, 

Desultory warfare. Of U.S. troops against Red Indians, 22. A usual con- 
sequence of campaigns following on conquest, ^6. Years of, in Algeria, 
126. Examples of, 27. Fall of Algiers merely prelude to years of, 36. 
After capture of capital in Zulu and Matabili warg, 36. Cons|iicuoiis 
by its absence in Central Asia, 37. Importance of preventing struggle 
from degenerating into, Q7. Usual cause of operations being prolonged 
is their having been allowed to drift into, 99. Indefinite operations by 
regulars bring on, 100. 

DewauguirL The retirement from, as an example of confusion occurring 
on a night march, 492. 

Dey. Armies of the, of Algiers, 22. Nature of troops of, 30. Forces of, 
concentrated to bar line of advance on Algiers, 105. Determined attack 
of the forces of fhe, on French at daybreak, 447. 

Diuapore. Mutineers from, attack Arrah, 81. Defeat of relieving coluron 
from, 215- The unsuccessful attempt to relieve Arrah from, as an ex- 
ample of eneil^’s disinclination to pursue, 215. The night attack on 
the relieving column from, 490. 

Dismounted. Cavalry acting against horsemen who fight, 412, 413. Diffi- 
culties of mounted men fighting, 4J5, 416. Danger of acting, if liable 
to be rushed, 415. Risk of iiQrseholders being attacked if cavalry 
act, 416. Affair near Inyat Kali showing risk run by horseholders 
when cavalry act, 416. Combination of mounted and, work, 416 to 418. 
Risk to, men when retirffigj 417, 418. In very broken ground cavalry 
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must act, 418. Examples of, aetioix of cavalry, 419* Effect of, action 
of cavalry on a flank, 419. Troopers after tlie charge of the 21st Lancers 

^ at Khartum, 419. Cavalry, posing as a larger force, 420. Cavahy 
in attack, 420. Examples of, cavalry attacking, 421. Tactics 
of mounted infantry similar to those of cavalry when acting, 422, 
423. See also Cavalry. Mountecl Infantry- 

Division of force. See Separation. 

Dodds, General- Quotation from, 44. Weme River enabled, to advance 
confidently, 63. Inconvenience caused to, force by its large convoy, 120. 
Formation of, force at the outset, 356. Force of, worked first by com- 
panies afterwards by sectioms, 382, Fight at Bogba when, first 
advanced, 447. 

Dogall. Cause of Italian reverse at, 48. The machine guns jammed at, 440. 

Dogfea. Attack on the French at dawn at, 447.*^ 

Dogras. Knowledge among, of hill warfare, 321. 

Dorsets. The, and Sikhs at the rear guard action of Tseri Kandao, 224, 225. 
Cause of disaster to party of, 319. Advice given to Northamptona 
and, in Tirah by Sir W. Lockhart, 320. The, at Saran Sar, 342 to 
344. 

Dost Mahomed. Placing foot soldiers behind horsemen by, 242 

Downman, Major. Rear guard action of, in the Bara valley, 175, 318, 339. 

Dragomirof. Views of, as to night attacks, 484, 485. 

Drives. The, in S. Africa, 93, 143. 

Dubrai. The Afghan night attack on, 444. 

Due d’Aumale. See d’Aumale, Due. 

Duchesne, General, Advance of, on Antananarivo with fraction of his 
force, 44, 45, 120. Plan of attack of, on Ambolinninas range, 167. 
Instructions of, as to retreat.s, 217. System of, not aj;)plicable to an 
enemy like Zulus or ghazis, 218. 

Dntch. Experiences of, in Achin, 32. First, expedition against Achin, 45, 
48. Value of Achin River to, for^ supply, 63. In, campaigns in Achin 
villages often captured and then abandoned, 101. Incident of a, patrol, 
102. Heavy losses of, in attacks on Achinese stockades partly due to 
want of artillery preparation, 155. Surprise of/ in broad daylight, 460. 

Dwatoi. Length of time taken on first march from Maidan to, 313. Rear 
guard halted and baggage parked for the mght during first march to, 
317. Trapping of a party of Afridis on return march from, 323. Clear 
f4art got by f^rce on returning from, owing to the movement not being 
expected by the enemy, 329. Fate of the Afridi party trapped between, 
and Bagh took all sting out of hostile pu^rsuit, 331. 


Earle, General. Planof, for attack on Kirbekan, 164. 

Echelon. Formation at Isly, of battalion columns, 188. One of the most 
decisive battles of the century won in, formation, 188. Rem>» -ks on, 
formation, 188, 189. Formation defensive in reality, 189. French 
adopted, in Tonkin, . 

Edwardes, Major Herbert. Description of the battle of SuruJ Kimd by, 
162. . ^ , ■ 

Egerton, General. At JidbaHi, 188. Quotation froHi as to independent 
fire of marksmen and volleys in hill warfare, 392. 

Egypt Enemy in, in 1882 partially organized, 29. French adopted square 
in, to beat off masses of hostile horse, 259. French forced to adopt 
square on the march in, by the^amelukes, 272. French in, bivouacked 
in square, 276. On the sands of, mountain artillery proved as mobile 
as field artillery, 438. 

Egyptian, E|ypti^ns. Position of, forces af Trel-ol-Kebir, 92 P.,,ssibi]ity 
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. that, works lalglit have bsen captured by assault, after, Kassassic, 106. 
Surprised at Tel-el-Kebir, 194, At Tokar, troops beat of! Sudanese in 
line, 204. Two, brigades at the Atbara, 379. Formation of the? 
infantry at the Atbara, 380. Difference between effect of British an_l, 
riOes at Khartum, 390. Independent fire of, infantry at Atbara, 391, 

Egyptlaa Army. British operations against, in' 1882, 22. . Attack, of, on 
British at Kassassin, 106. Ambuscade prepared by the Halidi for the, 
at Shekan, 254. Camel corps used with cavalry in the, 426. Good 
service performed by the camel corps of the, 428. The, attackec! 
British lines at Kassassin at dawn, ,447. 

Egyptian war, campaign. Of 1882 a campaign of expediency, 23. As 
illustrating principle of pushing on supplies ahead of bulk of army, 
67. Full recognition the principle of striving for decisive battle in 
the, of 1882, 92. Cavaky oiierations in the, 174. In campaigns like, 
the cavalry charges have a well defined ro’e, 428. 

Ekowe. Advance to relieve, 76. 

El Obeid. Hicks Pasha’s march to, 44. Wells closed up by enemy in rear 
of Hicks Pasha on march to, 62. 

El Teb. Square at, got on the flank of Osman Digna, 163. Square used in 
attack at, 259. Position of guns at, 263. Losses caused in square 
at, by hostile guns, 266. Shows that it is not imjiracticablo to assault 
a position in square, 267. Value of cavalry when enemy has been 
driven off' by square shown at, 275. Number of rounds expended at, 
396. Want of lances at, 408. Hussars armed with spears after, 414. 

Eleventh Bengal Lancers. Efficiency of the, in irregular warfare on bad 
ground, 407. 

Elies, General. Broaching of tanks in 1897 one of chief difficulties, had 
to contend with, 62. 

Eritrea. Attempted capture of Debeb by Italians in, 243. 

Essaman. Sir G. Wolseley’s despatch after engagement at, 353. 

Etudes de Guerre.” System of amlmseades as outposts advocated in, 41^0. 

Eyre, Major, Relief of Arrah by, as an example of boldness, 81, 82. 


Fanatics. Risk of counter-attack when fighting, 185. Good troops on 
open ground have litMe to fear from, 186. V^y rapid advance of, 
enables them to make their onslaughts from any side, 188, 189. 
Tendency even of, to disperse in all directions when (ftice defeated,^lO. 

Feint, feints. That adversaries so addicted to, should be deceived them- 
selves is due to tiieir contempt for stolid methods of regular warfare, 

227. Impressionable nature of enemy a potent factor in question of, 

228. Kambula a typical example of a successful, 229, 239. Other 
examples of, 230, 231. Enemy can be misled by, as to intended point 
of .attack, 230. Enemy sometimes cannot be drawn on by, 237- Ques- 
tion of, dealt with at some length because it might be supposed that 
enemy was difficuh^to impo.se upon, 238. Effect of, when in retreat in 
hill warfare, 334. 

Ferkeh. Action of, a case where main attack was frontal, but smaller 
force appeared on enemy’s* line of retreat, 1G4, 165. The result of 
night marches o? two columns, 240. 

Fifteenth Sikhs, Tho. At Tseri Kandao, 224, 225. At Saran Sar, ;142. 

Fifth Gurkhas, The. At Thati, 305. 

Fifty-eighth Regiment. The attack of tlM, upon Laing’s Neck, 384. 

Filipinos. Unexpected appearance of gu?is with, at Kalunipit, 48. 

Fire discipline. With good field of fire there should bs no fear of line being 
broken if good, is maintained, 204. Thorough, can generally be main- 
tained in square, 270. •Difficulty of mamtaming# in the bush, 1171. 
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Maintenance of, one of the ciiiel canses of adopting small units for 
infantry in bush warfare, 37L Stricter, of the French than of the 

^ British, 377. Great importance of, 389. Want of, in some small wars, 
389. Necessity of maintaining, when delivering a night attach, 487. 
Importance of maintaining, in case of a night alarm, 496, 497. 

Fires. Use of, by Colonel Baden- PoweE to deceive defenders of Wedza’s 
stronghold, 176. Lighting of, at night in the bush objectionable, 467. 
Emplojnnent of, as ambuscades, 467. Use of, in front of posts at night, 
474. Use of, in case of hostile night attacks, 495. Examples of, assist- 
ing defence against hostile attacl^ at night, 495. 

First Sikhs, The. At Shah Alam Kaghza, 328. 

Fish Creek. Ambuscade at, 255. 

Flankers. Question of moving, in hill warfp<re, 298, 299. Must be 
stationary if slopes are covered with dense forests, 340, 341. Necessary 
to move with, on either side in bush warfare, 354. No need for, to be 
at any great distance from column in bush warfare, 355. If enemy be 
discovered in the bush, can rapidly be reinforced, 358. Management 
of, to a baggage column in the bush, 360. In hiEy bush country 
moving, almost an impossibility, 362. Necessity of paths being hewed 
for, in very thick jungle, 364. ' Difficult position of , in retreat in bush 
warfare, 370. In a harassed retreat, may have to be dispensed with, 
370. To be pushed well out when safe on the march, 476. Question 
of, to protect convoys, 477. 

Flying column, columns. Reason why system of, is so largely adopted in 
smaEwars, 118. Small, form effective protection for line of communica- 
tions, 118. Each division marched out of Thah as a, 1 19. Difference 
between an army being a, for a considerable time and its being merely 
cast loose from its communications for a few days, 120. Disadvan- 
tages of an army becoming a, 122 to 124. Conclusions as to advisability 
of army advancing as a, 124. Haphazard action of Spanish, in Cuba, 
132. General Bugeaud’s, in Algeria, 135. Advantage of, in, guerilla 
warfare, 136. Nature of troops in, in guerilla warfare, 136, Guns 
with, 136, On the pairie and steppes, consist of mounted troops, 
136, 137. Effect of small, in the Kaffir war of 1877, 137. General 
Carrington’s, in Rhodesia, 137. In S.A. war, 139, 140. Size of, 141. 
Disasters to very smaE, in Mexico, 141. To be as indej)endent as 
^possible, 142. Leaders of, to be aEowed independence, 142, 143. 
When a force is moving as a, in an inhospitable theatre of war its 
transport becomes too large to surround in square, 274. 

Formosa. French operations in, undertafc3n with inadequate force, 73. 

Fort Battye, The night attack on, 444. 

Fort Hewdigate. False alarm, at, as illustrating objection to outlying pic- 
quets, 464. 

Forty-fourth (44th) Regiment. Last stand of the, on the retreat from 
Kabul, 322. 

Forty-second (42nd). The, at Ordahsu, 190. ^ 

Fra Diavolo, And his brigands almost a match for Massena’s veterans, 126. 

Fulahs. Defeat of the, at Bida, 269. 

Futtehabad. Action of, as an example ^of drawii^ enemy into attack, 


Gaikas. Effect of defeat of Galikas upon the, 76. The, drawn into a 
fight at Kwintana in spite of efforts of Sandilii to hold them ];»ack, 232. 
Galikas. Defeat of the, at Ibeka, 76. The, drawn into ambush at Kwin- 
tana, 232. ^ 

Gaadamak. Disaster to British army in defiFes of, 199, 216. 
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G^ra. Action on tlie, lieights as example of supports filling a gap in tlbo 
firing line, 381. ' 

Gaselee, General. Disposition of Ms forces by, when unable to get Ms 
whole brigade over a pass before night, 318. » 

Gataere, General. Attack formation of brigade of, at the Atbara, 379. 

Gale Pah» Party surprised near the, owing to taking no precautions, 4f>0. 

Gaza. Action between the Portuguese and the, rebels on the Chengo Eiver, ^ 
264, '265. 

Gent!!, General. Surprise of Abd el Kader’s camp by, 193. 

Georgia. Sherman’s march through, solitary instance of such operation in 
regular warfare of late years, 121. 

Georgians. How Russians were harassed by, 101. 

Germans. Difficulties qf, as regards water, 61. Operations of, agaiunt 
Herreros in Waterberg, 93. Slow movements of, against guerifias, 130. 
Failure of, to form a proper intalligence service in S.W. Africa, 148. 
Disaster to, at Owikokero, 255. 

Ghazis. Attack of, at Bareilly, 185. Charge of, at Ahmed Khel, 204. 
Retreating before, some form of square formation almost indispensable, 
218. Rushes of, avail nothing against two-deep line, 387- The, at 
Bareilly rushed on to the bayonets, 399. Efiect of artillery when stands 
ing on defensive against, 436. Guns lost at Maiwand owing to, rush, 
437. Value of machine guns against rushes of, 441. 

Ghazni. Narrow escape from, failure of the night attack on the Kabul gate 
of, owing to a mistake, 486. 

Ghilzai. The, tribesmen during retreat from Kabul, 322. 

Ghimdi. Village of, at battle of Kandahar, 172. 

Ghundigan. Village of, at battle of Kandahar, 172. 

Gilgit. Colonel Kelly’s advance from, to Chitral, 80. Natui*e of country 
between, and Mastuj, 94. 

Ginghilo VO. Battle of, a defensive fight, 76. Zulu enveloping system of 
attack at, 190. When enemy pushes attack right home as at, his force 
is destroyed, 202. Position of laager at, deliberately selected, 283. 
Number of romids expended at, 396. The Zulus attacked at dawn, 447. 

Glasenapp, Major. Disaster to, 255. 

Golosojef, General. Ambuscade of a Russian force under, on the Valerik, 
254. • 

Gordon, General. Camel corps sent across desert to open communications 
with, 69. • * 

Gordon ffighlanders- Action of party of, under Capt. Uniacke in the 
Bara valley, 175. Party of Zakka Khels caught by Madras sappers 
and, in a ravine, 323, 

Gough, Major. Action fought by, at Darotaleh, 394. 

Graham, Sir G. Advance of, from Trinkitat surrounded by a cordon 
of skirmishers, 476. ' ' 

Grant, Lieut. Advance of, to Thobal as an example of dash and audacity, 

83. Successful y.ufi of, when on the defensive, 83, 175. 

Greece. Failure of Ottoman Empire to subdue the highlanders of, for 
years, 287. * 

Greetes. Victory of, at Therrfiopylae over Tmks, 293. 

Grenfell, General, ^reconnaissance of, at Toski, 237. Nejumi compelled 
to fight b} , 236, 238. 

Greyville. French column obliged to return to, owing to marauders 
attacking its convoy in rear, 478. • 

Guards Camel Regiment. The system of outposts adopted, by the, at 
night at Gubat, 462. 

Guhat. Arrival of desert coii:ynn at, 69. Effect of heavy losses about, 107. 
Enemy at Abu Klea atter Sif R, Buller’s withdi^wal from, 420« The 
outposts at night* at, 462. * 


Guerilla, guerillas, Tiirougliout regarded as enexaiy, 23. Examples of 
metliods of, being adopted by civilized enemy, 31. Ferocity of, in 

® La Vendee, &c., 95, Great leaders of irregulars were commanders 
of, and banditti, 126. The, ever a thorn in the side of the organized 
force, 120. AM el Kader a, leader of the foremost rank, 128. 
Good intelligence department important in war against, 143 to 145, 
Raids sometimes only means of bringing, to book, 145. Skill 
of, in La Vendee, the Peninsula, and Poland at stratagems, 244. 
Successful ambuscades of the Spanish, in the Peninsular war, 244. 
The, of the hills plays the game in his own way, 289. Need of mounted 
troops for dealing with, spread over a great extent of country, 403, 
Inclination of, to operate against flanks and rear of a column on the 
march, 475. The, met with in civil warfaje are just as alive to the 
need of keeping a look out at night as regulars, 483. 

Guerilla warfare. Constitutes a form of small wars, 21. Later stages of 
South African war typical, 31. Operations on north-west frontier 
afford examples of, 32. In, in civilized countries wounded cannot 
be abandoned, 95. The most unfavourable shape which a cam- 
paign can take, 99. Inclination of enemy for, 99. Merely an aggra- 
vated form of desultory warfare, 100. In, regulars must be split up 
into fractions, 109. Flying columns largely employed in, 119. Only 
strategical aspects of, dealt with in Chap. XI, 125. Is what regular 
armies always have to dread, 126. Terrain has mtich to say to effec- 
tive conduct of, 127. Means petty annoyance, 127. French operations 
in Algeria illustrate right and wrong method of meeting, 128. Bugeaud’s 
early experience of, in Spain, 128. Hill campaigns in India well 
illustrate, 130. Parcelling out theatre of war in, 130, 131. The, in 
Cuba, 131, 132. The dealing with sections in, 133, 134. Fcrtlfied 
X>osts and depots in, 134, 135. Flying columns in, 135, 136. Need 
for mounted troops in, in certain theatres, 136, 137. Rhodesian 
rebellion, anexam^fle of, 137, ISS.'^Buring South African war, 139, 140. 

Drives” to meet the case of, 143. Need of good intelligence in, 
143 to 145. Use of reprisals in, 145 to 147. Hoche’s method of con- 
duct mg, 147. 

Guides. Necessity of having, in bush warfare, 365. 

Guides, The. Attack' of the, cavalry on the tribesmen when Sir B. Blood 
^roke out of Malakand, 173. Sikh com^oany rescued by, in first day^s 
lighting in M&mmd country, 312. The retirement of, after rescuing 
the Sikhs, 316. Efficiency of the, cavalry in irregular warfare on bad 
ground, 407. 

Gulistan. Relief of Fort, as an example of occasion when use of artillery 
was desirable without waiting for the infantry, 155. The sorties from, 
as an example of effective counter-attack, 197. 

Gumburu. Effect of, on Somalis, 103. Ammunition failed at, 394. 

Gun, guns, Artillery. 

Gun Hill. The attack on, 484. 

Gurkha,^ Gurkhas. The, at Tseri Kandao, 224. The, scouts in attack 
above Thati, 305. The, Imow that hill warfare differs from what is 
learnt in manoeuvres, 321. Skill of, ambuscading hill- men, 325. 
Service of the, scouts in Tirah, 345. Ski)! of the, in constructing 
stockades in Nepaul, 363. Skill of, scouts at stalking snipers, 472, 
The dread of the Anibela tribesmen of, and Pathans on outpost, 472. 
The, defences in 1816 turned ^y the night march of a brigade, 491. 

Guru Mountain. The successful “t^ithdrawal of the picquets from the, 
in Ambela campaign, 491. 

Gwalior. Characteristics of the campaign of, 79. Affair of Jaora- All pore 
after battle of, 241. ^ ^ 
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HadendoWa. Kature of tlie, 30« Oixslanghts of masses of fanatical, bcaicu 
off easily in square in the bush, near Suakin, 273. 

** Handbook o! Taetics— Savage Warfare.’^ ^Quotation from explaining 

how system of outlying pic quets at night in Tirali was arrived at, 498. ^ 

Hanoi. French advance from, to Bacninh, o5. French advance from, on 
Bacninh an example of manoeuvring enemy out of position, 94. Ambus- 
cade of the French near, 254. * 

Hamdab. Starting point of river column, 63. Nile between Third Cata- 
ract and, 68. General Hunter’s rapid march from, to Abu Haiiied, 

"■■■■■■ 89.'"': 

Harley, lieni Sortie of, from CMtral, 197. 

HasMn. Action of, followed by retirement, 101. Cavalry dismounted at, 
rushed by Arabs, 415. 

HasUngs. Normans empByed feint of a pretended retreat at, 230. 

Hanghton, ljieEt.-CoL The rear guard action of Tseri Kandao under, 

224, 225. Heath of, at Shin Kamar, 311. Action of, when benighted 
with the rear guard on the first march to Dwatoi, 317. Action of, in 
joining his two parties at Tseri Kandao before daylight, 319, 

Havdlock, Sir H. (General). Advance of, on Cawnpore, 74. The advance 
of, on Lucknow as example of avoiding engagements mider certain cir- 
cumstances, 107. Want of cavalry for pursuit during, advance from 
Allahabad to Lucknow, 208. Successful feint of, at Onao, 231. 

Henry IV. Dictum of, as to supply and strength of armies in Spain, 60. 

Herat. Ayoub Khan’s advance from, 48. 

Herreros. Water a great diJSioulty in operations against, 61. Operations 
against, in Waterberg, 93. Ambuscade of, 255. 

Hicks Pasha. Disaster to, illustrates danger of not knowing route, 44. 
Wells filled in by dervishes in rear of, 62. Although force of, destroyed 
at Shekan it could probably not have got back to the Nile in any case, 

122. Had no cavalry for pursuit at Marabia, 208. Beaten army of, 
had no retreat, 216. The ambrwcade of, army at Shekan, 254. Hear 
face of square under, broken by enemy and position retrieved by front 
face wheeling round, 262. Victory of, at Marabia in square, 269. The 
force under, at Shekan encumbered by a mass of transport, 272. Kept 
cavalry outside squares, 275. 

High explosives. Desirabiity of introducing shells with, for small wars, 

438. Effect of shells with, from howitzer battery at Omdurman, 438, 

Highland Brigade. The, at Tel-el-Kebir, 379. • • 

Hill campaigns. See Hill warfare. 

HiH warfare. In Indian, sudden gatherings and dispersions of enemy a 
feature, 88. Of India illustrates guerilla warfare, 130. Value of 
initiative on part of junior officers in, 171. Attacks on enemy from 
several points likely to occur in, 176. In, difficulty of following up 
successes one of chief obstacles to decisive campaign, 211, Especially 
in, that the system of rear guard retiring in diiblets holds good, 222. 
Counter-attack by rear guard especially hazardous in, 223. Buse of pre- 
tended retreat freqflently used in, 229. A form of elastic square used in, 

258. A special branch of the military art, 28(5. Genuine, is campaign-, 
ing against hill-men fighting in guerilla fashion in their own country, 

286. Operation* on Punjab frontier of 1897-98, have shown need of 
training troops for, 286. Present features of exceptional difficulty to 
regular armies, 286. The special difficulties of, 287. Difficulty 
caused by wounded in, 288. Special risk to officers in Indian, 288. 

In, regulars have to contend against^ssiles which nature provides, 290. 

Size of columns in, 291. Length of marches in, 291. Crowning the 
heights” in, 292, 293. Difficulty caused by retirements being so 
often necessary in, 299t •Need of reconnaissan(jps in, 300. Baiire- 
ttient from captured crests in^ 302. Experience shows the importance 
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of ' maMug^'a good^ bag in, 304, Too much stress laid on turning 
movements in, 300.# Principle of forward tactics of artillery especially 
• important in, 307. How cavalry can act in, 307, 308. Destruction of 
villages in, 308. Difficulty of communication of orders in, 310. 
Examples of mistakes as regards orders in, 311, 312. When heavy loss 
occurred at night in the, of 1897, it was due to misunderstanding, or 
to fact that approach of darkness was not soon enough taken into 
account, 316. Retirements in, 324. The troops generally retreating 
do vm hill in, 320. Quotation from Lieut.-Colonel Pollocks “ Hotes 
on,” 328,329. In retirements in, it is impossible to insist too strongly 
on touch being kept between front and rear, 336. Effect of hills being 
covered with trees in, 339. Scouts in, 345. Why the campaigns of 
1897-98 have been specially considered in discussing, 346.^ Import- 
ance of a knowledge of theoretical principles of, 347. Liability of 
British troops to be engaged in, 347. System of infantry attack in, 
377. Value of cavalry in, 402. Plungmg artillery fire may be best 
in, 430. Machine guns scarcely get a proper chance in, 441. Sniping 
a serious inconvenience at night inpndian, 448. In, a quite different 
system of outpost has frequently to be adopted from what is usual in 
small wars, 453. Picquets in, by day, 457. Picquets pushed well out 
in, will secure bivouac from sniping by day, 457. The bush warfare, 
458, 459. Ambuscades on outpost used in Indian, 466. Distant 
picquets at night in, 467 to 470. In many theatres of, the same 
outpost system as that usual in open country would be best, 470. 
Use of stones in front of outposts in, to roll down on hostile parties 
approaching, 474. Safeguarding of flanks and rear on the march 
especially necessary in, 476. 

Hill Warfare on the Indian Frontier.’’ Quotation from, as to inde- 
pendent fire and voUeys in hill warfare, 392, 

Hindu Khush. Detachment of troops from Kabul to the, in 1841, 113. 

Hindustani fanatics. The, at Malka c^use of Ambela campaign, 49. 

Hoa Moe. Forward artillery tactics at, 431. 

Hoche. Attitude of, towards Chouans, 41. Cause of Republican disasters 
before arrival of, in La Vendee, 113. Method of, in Brittany, 130. On 
mobile columns, 136. Methods of, adapted to Rhodesia, 138. Inde- 
pendence of subordin ate commanders under, ^.42. System of espionage, 
143. Description of, methods by Thiers, 147. 

HodsCn. Action of, afrer capture of Delhi as an example of dash snd 
audacity, 82. 

Hofer. A master of one form of the art of ^ar, 126. 

Horse, horsemen. See Cavalry. 

Houssa. Precautionary volleys of the, force in Benin, 37 i. 

Hova, Hovas. French expedition against, of 1883, 28. Campaign of 1895 
against, as example of bad intelBgence, 44. Unexpectedly feeble resist- 
ance in 1895 of, 48. Loss of French in campaign against, from disease, 
98. Unprepared at outset in 1883, but became formidable when 
French failed to tackle them effectively, 99. 'IFlight of, when shells 
burst near them, 153. The, completely demoralised by French melinite 
shells, 438. Attempted surprise of, on rVrench at dawn at Tsaratsora, 
448. ^ 

Hung Hua. Failure of separate columns to arrive simultaneously at, 114. 
Chinese driven out of, with little loss by artillery fire, 153. 

Hunter, General. Strategical surprise of Abu Hamed by, 89. Great 
effect of the machine guns (feing reconnaissance of, to the Atbara 
zeriba, 441. Attack of, on Gun Hill, 484. 

Hunza-Kagar* The, campaign as illustrating difficulty of concealing move- 
ments from enemy, 54. In fighting tn^- after capture of Nilt the 
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frequent frontal attempts on enemy’s position served to attract hi§ 
attention entirely to that point, 236, 


IllBka. Ifight at, as illustrating effect of a victory upon the waverers 
among the enemy, 76. 

Idga. Cavalry issued by, Gate for attack on Beh Khoja, ISO. 

Ikan. Great effect upon Khokandians of petty Russian victory at, 103. 

ImhembssL Great effect on Matabli of fight at, 104. At, the position of 
the laager was deliberately selected, 283. Surprise of a picquet at the 
^ ^ attack on the, laager, 460, 

Indian Mutiny, Mutiny. 

Infantry. For flying columns in bush, only can be used, 136. In Indian 
campaigns of United States, sometimes carried in wagons, 1 37. O bject 
of artillery preparation in smaB wars to make a breach for, to 
break in, 152. Assistance afforded to the^ byguns in Mutiny, 154. 
Great assistance to, at Bargai by artillery fi.re, 154. Free use of 
artillery before, can get to work most desirable if it is a matter of 
urgency to achieve success rapidly, 155. General iSTegrier used to send 
bulk of, at front of Chinese works, 165. In Burma, attacked in front ; 
while cavalry worked round flanks, 165. Attacked in front at 
Badli-ke-Serai while mounted corps worked round flanks, 170* 
No need for, to despair of coming up with retreating enemy after 
a time, 208. At tail of rear guard, may have to retreat at the 
double, 232. Examples of, carried behind cavalry, 241, 242. 
Examples of, being carried in carts, 242. Usual role of cavalry and, in 
ambuscades, 250. Cossacks sometimes played into hands of Russian, 
251. Importance of, not getting into clusters in hill warfare under fire 
except when about to charge, 304. To merely clear crests of enemy 
artiBery fire better than employing, 306. Special organization of, 
desirable in bush warfare, 352.^ The universally accepted fighting 
formation of, 375. How chief features of stereotyped, formation dis- 
appear in small wars, 375. SmaB depth of, formations in attack, 375. 
Bifference as regards method of carrying out, attacks in smaB wars in 
different armies, 377. British and French, 377, 378. Importance of 
reserving fire in, attack, 378. Formation at^ Tei-el-Kebir, 379. 
Formations at the Atoara, 379, 380. Comparison of, formations at 
Tel-el-Kebir and Atbara to those in hiB and bush warfare, 380. How 
even in normal, formation supports and reserves are drawn into 
fighting line, 381. Advance to be deliberate in, attacks, 383, 384. 
Question of, crossing dangerous zones, 384, 385. Formation of, 
on the defensive in Zululand and the Sudan, 387. Macdonald’s 
brigade at Khartum as example of two-deep line formation for, 
on the defensive 387, 388. Battle of Khartum the first example 
of, with magazine rifles on the defensive, 387. Superiority of new 
weapon over old shown conclusively at Eliartum, 388. As opposed 
to irregular cavalay, 388. Good fire disci|)line the final test of, 
efficiency on the battle-field, 389. How losses suffered by, in regu- 
lar warfare affects questioi^ of fire discipline, 392. Importance to, 
of fire discipline ’^len on the defensive, 393. Expenditure of ammuni- 
tion by, 396 to 398. Expenditure of, ammunition in night attacks, 
397, 398. Value of bayonet in spite of superiority of, to enemy as 
regards musketryj, 398, 399. Question whether machine guns should 
be an adjunct of, 440. In smaB wrf each, unit covers its own front 
with outposts, 451. /See also BattaHon* Company. 

** Infantry training,’’ on squares, 259, 263. 

Ingogo. Fight of the, broimhfc on by Sir G. Colley s communications 


" being threatened, 200. The fight of the, as an example of disaster arising 
from passive defensive, 200. Comxmred to Majuba hill, 201. Judicioiis 

^ tactics of the Boers at, 403. Safe withdrawal of the British force from 
its dangerous position at, by a night march, 490j 491, 

Imtiative. Enemy to be overawed by bold, 24. Importance of seizing, an 
established canon of the art of war, 7L Generally belongs to regulars 
as a matter of course, 71. Massacres or isolated outbreaks do not con- 
stitute seizure of, 71. Seizure of, not generally in dispute, 72. Need 
of maintaining the, 72. In sjiite of, regulars have the worst of it as 
regards strategical conditions, 85. Need of, on part of subordinates in 
attack, 171. On part of junior officers especially desirable in hill and 
jungle warfare, 171. Blajor White at Kandahar as example of, 172. 
Resolute, the secret of success, 206. In laager and zeriba warfare regu- 
lars maintain strategically the, 277. ■ 

Insurrection, insurrections. Campaigns undertaken to supj)ress, con- 
stitute small wars, 22. Regulars quelling, give rise to guerilla war- 
fare, 26. Features of campaigns for supx^ression of, 27. Involve 
troublesome operations, 27. Object when campaign takes form of 
quelling, 41. In an, enemy generally makes the first move, 71. 

Intelligence. Importance of, work recognised nowadays, 43. Accurate, 
about civilized countries easier to obtain than about theatres of small 
wars, 43. Absence of good, a characteristic of small wars, 44 to 46. 
Examples of evil effects of want of, 44. Absence of, as regards re- 
sources, 45. Effect of want of, as to exact position of localities, 45, 46. 
As regards enemy invariably defective, 47, 148. Difficulty of correctly 
interpreting, brought bys^nes, 49. Reconquest of Sudan exemplifies 
what a good, department can effect, 50. Advantages enjoyed by the 
enemy as regards, 53. Enemy has no organized, department, 53, 
Spreading fictitious, 54. Examples of spreading false, 55, 56. Need 
of good, department in guerilla warfare, 143 to (45. 

Interior lines. Skilful commander wprks on, 109. Enemy in small wars 
generally incaxoable of working on, 109. In guerilla warfare if there is 
any chance of enemy acting on, against columns, these must be 
strong enough to beat any force which will come against them, 141. 
Although enemy does not understand principle of working on, he 
can, actually on the battlefield, see columns coming up from different 
sides, 179. 

Intombi River. Surprise of a detachment by Zulus at damr on the, 447. 

Inyat Kali, Skirmish near, as an example of horseholders getting into diffi- 
culties when cavalry act dismounted, 416. 

Isandlwhana. Disaster of, 33. Owing to^ wastage greater from battle 
than from sickness in Zulu war, 98, Shook confidence of Zulus, 103. 
Enveloping tactics of Zulus at, 190. At, the Zulus captured the camp 
in rear of the troops, 258. 

Isly. At, victory won against great odds by adopting bold offensive, 150. 
The battle of, 187, 188. Success of echelon formation at, 188. An 
example of offensive tactics, 188. Principle of compelling enemy to 
attack by advancing in square illustrated at, 259. Failure of the 
masses of horse at, to effect anything a;gainst infantry, 388, 411, 4 12. 

Ismailia. Ruse under cover of which British army "v^s moved from Alex- 
andria to, 55. Bulk of army remained at, while fraction pushed ahead 
to guard supphes and seize canal, 67* 

Italian, Italians. Reverse to, troops at Dogali, 48. Under-estimated hostile 
forces before Adowa, 48. H%d not intended to assault Abyssinians 
at Adowa, 184, Dispersion of, brigades at Adowa partly a result of 
misunderstanding, 184. The, obliged to quit their position at Agordat 
^so as to bring on a fight, 206, The, troops ceased to he molested after 


retreating a . very few miles from; Ado wa^ except by iiiliabitants. 2M, 
Unsuccessful attempt of an, force to surprise Bebeb, 243.: ' Strength o|^ 
companies in small, wars,. 382- . Crossing of two, brigades. during night 
march before Adowa, 492. ■ ^ 


Jagdallak. Aanihiiation of British army in J 841 in dehles of, and Ganda- 

V':. . raak, 199. 

JaMiil. Proportion of camels to men in Sir H. Stewart’s advance from, on 
: ' Abu Klea, 274. 

Joara-Alipore. Affair of, an example of horse artillery and cavalry in pur- 
suit, 211. 

Japan. Struggle between^and China practically a small war, 21 . 

Jeffreys, General. Difficu'ties of, owing to wounded, 96. Punishment of 
Mamunds by, 301 . System of surprise employed by, in dealing with 
Mamund villages, 309, 

Jellalafead. Action of Futtehabad near, 231. Example of ambuscade 
from Sale’s retreat to, 250. 

JMballi. Formation of force at, 188. 

Jomtni. Account of French feint at Naples by, 230. 

Jungle. A^eeBush. 

Jungle warfare. Jungle operations. See Bush warfare. 


Kabul. Fall of, 35. Besult of under-estimating strength of enemy round, 
Sir D. Stewart’s train on march to, 00. Afghan dominance near 
Kandahar would have led to serious results but for move from, 74. 
In Afghan wars both, and Kandahar always aimed at, 108. Disastrous 
termination to first occupation of, due largely to separation of force, 
1 13, Strength of, field force, 1 17. In Sir F. Roberts’s march from, to 
Kandahar force absolutely abandoned communications, 121. Sir F. 
Roberts’s abandonment of communications during first advance to, 
122. Capture of, a signal exploit, 122. Retreat from, in 1844, 
illustrates difficulty of retreat if communications have been lost, 123. 
Afghans at Oharasia guarded defile leading to, 1 66. On the retreat 
from, in 1841-42, iossS due to tribesmen rather tSan to Akbar Khan’s 
forces, 216, The closing scene of the retreat from, exemplifies the 
doggedness of hillmen in pursuit, 326. Night attack on the, gate of 
Ghazni, 486. 

Kabyles. P^’ench never could •catch the, 52, Lured out of position at 
Miilel by Barbarossa, 230. The, rarely delivered regular attacks in the 
darkness, 467. 

Kaffir, Kaffirs. Rebellion, 27. Method of fighting of, 33. Procedure in, 
wars, 40. In operations against, main difficulty to bring on a decisive 
struggle, 103. War of 1851-62 of a guerilla character, 130. Mobile 
columns in, campEggn of 1877, 137, In 1851-52 large forts existed 
during, war, 135. Burning of, villages, 148. Dispersion of, in ^Water- 
kloof mountains by attacks from several sides, 177, Small losses 
suffered by the,^wing to terrain in Waterkloof, 177. Savages like 
the, can impose upon regulars by stratagems, 

Kaffirland. Kloofs of, suited to guerilla tactics, 1.27. In, only mounted 
troops generally of use, 137. In 1877 raiding of cattle adopted in, 146- 
Impossibility of avoiding ambuscadtes in parts of, 368. Kloofs of, 
afford no example like Tofrek, 45^. 

KabaiL Attempt to relieve, as an example of disaster owing to failure of 
water, 61. Incident in the jrelief. of, as example of hostile bodies hold- 
ing aloof to see result of tight, ^.12. , .* 
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Kailua, Action of, as an example of active defence, 203. Frciick fire dis- 

^ cipltne at, 395* . 

Kali Nuddi. Action of, as example of cavalry falling on enemy in retreat, 
170 . ■ ' ^ : ' 

Kalpi. Important influence exercised by camel corps at, 426. 

Kalnmpit Unexpected presence of guns with Filipinos at, 48. 

Kambnla* A defensive battle, 76. Zlobani mountain some miles east of, 
183. The battle of, as a typical example of a successful feint, 229, 
230 Mounted rifles at, armed themselves with assegais in pursuit, 414. 

Kandahar. Advance of Ayoub Klian on, 48. Sir F. Eoberts’s supply tiain 
on march to, 60. Marri country flanked route to, 6K Investment of, 
by Ayoub Ivhan, 74. In Afghan wars both Kabul and, always aimed 
at, 108. In Sir F. Eoberts’s march to, communications absolutely 
abandoned, 121. Capture of enemy’s guns at, 155. Containing force 
at, 163. Major Whits’s action at, 172. After battle of, enemy con- 
cealed arms and pretended to be peaceful, 209. Eeeonnaissance the 
day before battle of, had effect of keeping Afghans in their position, 
235. Night attack in 1841 on one of the gates of, 444. 

Kapurtuala. Disaster to, infantry, 333. 

Karina. Heavy expenditure of ammunition owing to in’ccautionary volleys 
near, 372. ■ ■ 

Karmana. Eeeonnaissance up the, defile in the Charnkani country, 333. 

Kars. The storming of, at night by the Eussians, 484. 

Kassala. Capture of, by Italians an excellent example of surprise at dawn, 
240. 

Kassassin. Vital importance of securing, lock, 67. Attack of Egyptians 
on British at, 106. Attack of Egyptian army on British lines, at, early 
in the morning, 447. 

Katmandu. Eemarkable night march of a brigade round Gurkha flank 
during General Oughterlony’s advance on, 491. 

Kaye. Account of an ambuscade under Dennie near Jellalabad by, 250. 

Kelly, Col. Advance of, from Gilgit to Chitral, 94, Advance of, for relief 
of Chitral as example of manoeuvring enemy out of position, 14. 
Had the column of, failed to reach Chitral doubtful if force from south 
would have been in time, 112, Example of unintentional feint during 
march of, force to Chitral, 233, 234. 

Ketifhwayo. Armies of, 28. Although, impis were well organized, invasion 
of Zululand at three points prevented him from invading Natal, 111. 

Khaibar. Number of troops on, line in 1880, 117. Consequence of failing 
to crown the heights in 1841 during the retirement through the, 293. 
General Pollock’s forcing of the entrance of the, as an example of 
seizing the heights in forcing a defile, 294. Temporary loss of two guns 
owing to McCaskilFs brigade being benighted in the, 310. 

Khalifa. Mustered more men for his last stand at Omdimman than the 
intelligence department expected, 50. Contemj)lated night attack 
before Omdiirman, 56. Not prepared for S^r H. Kitchener’s rapid 
advance, 89. Bombardment caused, army to quit Omdurman, 154. 
Eeeonnaissance before Atbara had effect of encouraging forces of, to 
. hold their ground, 235. The, appears to have contemplated attacking 
Sir H. Kitchener at night, 444. 

Khan Band. Forcing of the, defile as an example of unpreparedness of 
enemy for flank attack, 162. 

Khanki Valley. The, with reference to the actions at Dargai, 303* 

Khartum. Relief of, objective of Nile Expedition, 42. Critical situation 
at, obliged column to cross the desert, 69. Result of fall of, 69. Not 
difficulty of getting troops themselves^ up to, in time but of supplying 
" them which carased failure of relief expedition, 70. 


Khartum,' Battl© of. , Kveniag 'before,' news- arriTed ; that Khalifa coii-* 
tempiated a night attack, 56. .Formidable rushes met by,.Macdonald’i| 
brigade in line at the, 205. Colonel Macdonald’s success in drawing 
the enemy on by artillery fire at, 234. Colonel Macdonald’s brigade at 
the, .387.' .The, the fii’st example of infantry, on the defensive with' 
magazine rifles against masses, 389. Exceptional as a defensive 
battle, 393. The charge of the 21st Lancers at the, 407. Incident at, 
showing danger of exposing camel corps to attack of rapidly moving 
enemy, 426. Great effect of artillery fire during first phase of, 436. 
Heavy expenditure of case shot when Macdonald^s brigade was attacked 
'■ at, 439. ' . . . 

KMva. Russian campaign against, 45. Movable magazine at conquest of, 
59. Failure of Caspian column to reach, owing to want of water, 61. 
Example from, campaign to show advantage of advancing in several 
columns, 11 L In campaign against, one column had to turn back, 1 12. 
Turkomans carried infantry behind horsemen in the, camx^aign, 241. 
Russians marched in square while suppressing Turkomans in, 272. 
Desperate assault of Turkomans at davm on Russian camj) after the 
capture of, 447. 

Khivan, Khivans. Withdrawal of, force opposing the Russian column 
from Turkestan, 111. Skill of, in ambuscades, 253. 

Khokand. Russian campaigns against, 30, 103. 

Khokandians. Effect of Ikan upon the, 103. Advance of, and defeat 
before Fort Perovski, 157. 

Khushab. Force bivouacked in square the night before, 276. At battle 
of, troops in rear were bit by enemy firing at the fighting line, 376. 
Persian night attack before, 490. 

Khushk-i-Nakhud. Heavy loss inflicted by twn squadrons at, armed with 
sabres, 408- 

Kimmendine. At first attack on, artillery of flank column fired into the 
centre column in the jungle, 181. 

Kirbekan. Attack directed upon hostile rear at, 164. Action of, as illus- 
tration of attack upon the rear of a strong position, 167. Hour at 
■which guns of containing force were to open fire carefully laid down 
at, 167. Sudden counter-attack of spearmen at, 185. Heavy expendi- 
ture of ammunition bjftwo companies at, 396. 

Kirghiz. Russian methods of coercing, 40. Skill of the, at for ays, ^245. 
Russians often short of meat a few days after raids on, 248. Effective 
raids by, on camels against Russians, 427. 

Kitchener, Sir H. (Lord). Rifte of, to prevent Khalifa from attempting 
night attack, 56. Rapid advance of, disconcerted Khalifa, 89. Opera- 
tions of, against Boer guerillas, 131. Force of, arrived before Athara 
zeriba at daybreak, 193. The Khalifa appears to have contemplated 
attacking, at night, ‘144. 

Kolfee, King. Obliged to commit his troox)S to battle in defending capita^ 
105. • 

Kohat Pass. Incident near the, of troops being pushed back on gi preci- 
pice, 336. 

Konoma. Forward ^tillery tamics at, 431 . 

Kopet Bagh. Alongloot of, horse and field artillery can manoeuvre freely, 
438. 

Koragh. The disaster in the, defile caused by Chitralis hurling down 
stones on the party, 290. 

Korosko. Plan of sending supplies jhom, to Abu Hamed, 69. Convoy 
organized for moving from, to Abu Hamed. 70. Reason why move of 
convoy from, presented n<k special difficulties, 70. 

Korti. River column started from Hamdab beyond, «68. Kile camj>1iign 
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proper began at, 08. 'Lord WoMey’s plans for supplying army beyond, 
69, Delay in collecting supplies north of, 69. Cause of sending column 

" across the desert from, 09. Difficulties which arose in communicating 
between, and the flying columns, 123, 124. Smallness of the cavaky 
detachment which accompanied Sir H. Stewart from, 402. On march 
from, to Metemma camels of camel corps left behind before fighting, 
425. 

Kota Ra|a, Capture of, object of fixst Achin expedition, 45. Failure of 
Dutch to capture, 45, 46. ILraton at, evacuated under bombardment, 
155. Attack on Longbatta after capture of, 182. Difference between 
terrain at, and at the affair of the Ziobani mountain, 183. 

KotkaL Fanatical rush at, as example of counter-attack, 185. 

Kotonou. Attack of Dahomeyans at dawn on^renoh at, 447. 

Kraft, Prince. In hill warfare a few maxims known to every Gurkha 
havildar are worth a whole folio of, 347. 

Krasnovodsk. Failure of column from, to reach Khiva, 61, Faiime of 
force from, to participate in attack on Khiva an illustration of advantage 
of advancing in several columns, 1 12. 

Kraton, At Kota Raja evacuated under bombardment, 155, 

Kroumlrs, Fight with the, at Ben Metir, 419. 

Klimasi. Separate column reaches, after its destruction and abandonment by 
Sir G. Wolseley, 11 1. Final advance to, from Amoaful made as a flying 
column, 120. The battle of Ordahsu and capture of, 190. Corps of 
scouts formed in 1895 during the unopposed advance to, 350. 

Kiirrum Valley. Sir F. Roberts’s advance from, on Kabul without main- 
taining communications, 1 22. Reconnaissance by the, movable 
column up the Kannana defile, 333, 

Kutebar. Difficulty Russians found in dealing with, 137. 

Kwintana. Insufficient force of mounted men at, for effective pursuit, 
208. The action of, as an example of drawing enemy into an ambus- 
cade, 232. 

La Vendee. Hoehe’s campaign in, 41. Cause of disasters to Republican 
troops prior to arrival of Hoche, 113. Consequences of seqjaration in 
early days in, 141. Boguslawski on lessonr of, 142. System of pacify- 
ing a district as exemx)lified by, 147. System adapted to, out of place 
*''among fanaties and savages, 148. Enemy in, understood stratagems, 
244. Skin of anti-Repiiblicans at ambuscades in, 253. Charette’s suc- 
cessful attacks on flanks of Republican columns on the march in, 475. 

Laager, laagers. Wagons in, formed bases for flying columns in Rhodesia, 
135. In Zululand regulars acted on the defensive in, or square, 190. 
Brave enemy acting in masses brings about system of, zeribas and 
squares, 206. Conducting operations under shelter of, and zeribas 
peculiar to small wars, 277. And zeribas an extension of principle 
of the square, 277. And zeribas possess attributes of fortifications, 
278. And zeribas do not breathe the spirit of attack, 278. If regulars 
aro hampered by transport and the enemy is enteriirising, and zeribas 
are almost compulsory, 279. Use off and zeribas as bases of mobile 
columns in guerilla warfare, 280- Forma tion<^of, demands certain 
conditions, 280. Formed of wagons, 280. Have always been a 
' special feature of warfare in South Africa and North America, 281. 
Examples of formation of, 2^1. Outposts economised by, and zeribas, 
282, And zeribas generally e3?;able commander of regulars to select his 
ground and time for fighting, 282, The, or zeriba can shelter encum- 
brances of force while it fights, 284. Regulars can obtain repose 
^ within, and zeribas, 284. General &irilusions as to, and zeribas, 
285. Value of machine guns in, 4#!. 


Laing’s Neck. Boers raided into Natal after, 200. I^lajuba Hill coni' 
maiided, but not witliin rifle range, 200. As an example of infantry 
advancing too rapidly to attack, 384. Banger incurred by Boers in® 
taking np position at, 403. 

Bamorlclto. Acquired great skill in surprises and ambuscades, 232. 

Lanee. Great importance of, to cavalry in small wars, 414. Examples 
showing value of, 414. 

Lancers, lltk Bengal. Work of, when Sir B. Blood broke out of Mala- 
kand, 373. 

Lancers, 21st Sec Twenty-first Lancers. 

LandakL Action at, as example of rapidity of enemy’s retreat, 159, 1 60. 
An illustration of enemy’s anxiety as to line of retreat, 362. Causes 
of cavalry being unable to act effectively at, 173. 

Langson. Capture of, by ^neral N4grier, 168. 

Lewal, General. Advocacy of system of ambuscades on outposts by, 466. 

Lincolns. The, at the Atbara, 379, 380. 

Line of Communications. In small wars dealt with in various works, 22. 
Circumstances which compel regulars to have, 85. A necessary con- 
sequence of conditions under which regulars fight, 86. Organization 
of, not within scope of work, 315. Object to draw attention to 
drain which, are upon army and to consider when they can be 
dispensed with, 13 5. Often lead tlirough districts where population is 
very hostile, i 10. Experience show's that, are often of great length, 1 16. 
Behind fighting force, requires a separate force as guard, 1 17. Examxsles 
of, being threatened and severed, 117. Large force on, seldom required 
in desert campaigns, 1 18. Small flying columns form effective protection 
for, 1 18. Sometimes a matter of opinion if a, really exists, 120. Serves 
as a line of retreat in case of need, 122. As the force advances zerihas 
often become links on the, 284, 285. On a, through mountainous 
coiintrv nicauets senerallv sent from station at either end of march 
which a convoy is imdertaking, 208. /See Communications. 

Little Big Horn. Affair on the, as an example of dangers of tactical 
separation, 179, 180. 

Lobengula. British advance on Buluwayo obliged impis of, to fight, 40. 

Lockhart, Sir W. Duty of army of, inthe Tirah campaign, 38. Transport 
columns a constant soiree of anxiety during ma.reh of, downx Bara 
valley, 120. Plans of, at Dargai, 303. Visit of, to the Ohamkani 
country, 318. On the difficulties of the Tirah operations and how to 
meet them, 320. Principle inculcated by, to avoid ravines, 320. 
Orders of, as to supporting ^roops in rear guard, 330. 

Logcrot, General. Habit of marching in square of, in Tunis, 272. 

Lomakin, General. Campaign of, against Turkomans as illustrating neces- 
sity of pushing supplies ahead of army in inhospitable country, 66. 
Obliged to attack without reserves, 185. Little army of, would have 
been destroyed but for the guns, 213. Expenditure of ammumtioii 
during unsuccessful attempt of, on Benghil Tejje, 396. Guns checlvwl 
the Turkomans at, taisuccessful attack on Benghil Tepe, 436. 

Longbatta. The affair of, in Achin as an example of a misunderskinding 
with detached columns, 18^ 183. 

Low, Sir R. Storming of the Malakand Pass by, 286. 

Lucas, Lieut. Handling of the Gurkha scouts by, at Thati as an example 
of attack in hill warfare, 305. 

Lucknow. Cause of failure of Havelock’s first advance on, 107. Delhi 
and, formed two distinct gathering ^joints for the rebels, 108. Attack 
on Cawnpore while Sir 0. Campbell was relieving, 112. Forward 
artillery tactics at, 431. 

Ludlow Casile. Capture of, *t dawn, 193, 240. 
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Lung. Error of detaclied force in advancing from Xoixglbatta on, 182. 
LusliaL In, the enemy placed stockades to flank the line of advance of the 
•troops, 


MeCaskilL Loss of two gnus of Brigade of, owing to being benighted in 
the Ivhaibar, 31(3. 

McDouaid, Marshal. Wedge formation adopted by, at Tetuan, 187. 

McNeill, General* The attack on, at Tofrek, 412. 

Macdonald, Colonel. Brigade of, at battle of Khartum as example of 
meeting shock tactics in line by changes of front, 2(j5. Method em- 
ployed by, to draw the enemy on to attack at Khartum, 234. The 
manoeuvres of, at Khartum as an exanxplef'of value of two-deep line 
against masses of ill-armed warriors, 387. Change of front executed 
by, 388. Expenditure of ease shot by batteries with, 439. 

Machine guns. Value of, in guerilla warfare, 136. Employed in Rhodesia, 
138. Position of, in squares. 263, 274. Place of, in tactics now fairly 
well established, 440. Question whether, should be attached to infantry, 
cavalry, or artillery, 440. Hill warfare and bush warfare do not give, a 
proper chance, 441. The, at General Hunter’s reconnaissance of the 
Atbara zeriba,. 441. Great value of, on the defensive, 441. Incident 
at the fight on the Shaxigani showing importance attached to, 441. 
Value of, in case of fanatical rushes, 441 . Training of, on likely points in 
anticipation of hostile night attacks, 495. 

Maepherson, General. Operations of, in attack on Ali Musjicl, 168. 

Macta. French defeat at, 242. 

Mad Mullah. The tribesmen kd by the, 471. 

Madagascar. Operations i^ji, in 1883-85, as illustrating how enemy becomes 
more formidable if not effectually tackled,. 99. In 1896 French found in, 
that use of guns made it almost iippossible to cut enemy’s retreat, 153. 
General Duchesne’s memorandum on campaigning in, 217. 

Madras sappers. Afridis caught in a ravine by, and Gordons, 323. 

Magdala. Theodore stood his ground at, 105. Distance from Zula to, 116 
Abyssinian forces quit position before, in hope of booty, 233. 

Mahdi, The. Decision of British Government hat, must be crushed at 
Khartum, 123. ^he ambuscade formed by the, at Shekan, 254. 

Mahi^ij^ud. Zeriba of, at the Atbara, 354. 

Mahrattas, Sir A. "Wellesley’s whole army brought on to flank of, at Assaye, 
163. 

Maidan. Length of time taken on march from, to Dwatoi, 313. Reason 
for moving back from the Waran valley to, in a single day, 3 14 . Afridis 
caught by the Bikhs in a gorge on the return march to, from Dwatoi, 323. 

Maiwand. The battle of, as an example of disaster following upon pasfc'i\'e 
defence, 201. Flanks at, en i^air, 202. Bad moral eflect of "with- 
drawal of smooth-bore guns at, 214. Feeble xmrsuit after, 215. Two 
guns lost at, owing to Ghazi rush, 437. ^ 

Ma|uba,HilL The fight on, as an example of disaster arising from passive 
^ defence, 200, 201. Compared to Ingogp, 201. 

Majunga. Distance from, to Antananarivo, 116. 

Malagasy. See Hova. 

Malakand. Effect of Mamund intervention during advance from, 96. 
Work of 11th Bengal Lancers after Sir B. Blood broke out of the, 
position, 173. Large proportiqp. of defenders of. Pass trusted to dis- 
lodging boulders, 290. Heavy expenditure of ammunition during night 
attacks on, 397, 398. Rounds brought up to, from the plains by Lan- 
cers, 398, _Encmy driven put of, positioKaknight with the bayonet, 400 


HiH-meii in, eampaiga did not slirinlc from bold night attacks, 4-53. 
Out-| o di at night in, campaign, 470, 471. Biffienlty of dealing with 
well-armed hill- men as ready to attack at night as those -who 
assaulted, 471. Employment of bonfires during tribal night attack^ , 
on, 495. Expulsion of enemy out of the, position at night with the 
bayonet, 497. Counter-attack at dawn after second night attack on, 
■493.,, 

Malka. Advance , against, 49. , ■ t 

Mamelukes, Use of sguare by Erench in Egypt in the time of tlie, 272. 
Nax^oleon’s estimate of relative value of, and Erench cavalry, 40!). 
Buonaparte’s experienced campaigners at first non-plussed by tactics 

■■•■.■ o,f,'475. ■ 

Mamind, Mamunds. Intervention of, in Mohmnnd campaign, 96, 301. The 
first attempt againsl^the, as an example of the dangers attending a 
minor punitive expedition which attempts to do a gi*eat deal in a short 
time, 301. Success of methodical operations against, 301. Great 
effect of cavahy in, country, 307, 308. In final destruction of, villages 
these were generally surprised, 309. First day’s fighting in, valley, as 
an example of an error in transmission of orders, 312. Loss caused 
in first day’s fighting vdth, by force being benighted, 313. The first 
day’s operations against, as an example of guns being benighted, 316, 
Cavalry work in operations against, carried out at a trot, 40B, 

Manipur. Lieut. Grant’s advance into, 83. Invasion of, in several columns, 

110 . 

Manipuris. Effect on, of Lieut. Grant’s action, So. 

Maori, Maoris. Peculiar system of war of, 32. Main difficulty of ox^erations 
against, to bring on a decisive struggle, 103. Want of energy a cause 
of desultory character of the, war, 129. Example from the, of a 
misunderstanding as to co-operation between detached forces, 182. 
Exceptional loss of officers in the, war, 354. Difficulty of capturing 
the, stockades, 363. Night ^tack by the, on Sentry Hill, 443. 
Affair of Nukuniaru in the, war, 456. Detachment surprised by, 
owing to having no lookout, 460. 

Marabia. Case of, as example of want of cavalry for pursuit, 208. Hicks 
Pasha’s victory at, in square with untried troops, 269. 

Markham, General. Vic^ry of, at Suruj Kund, as an example of enemy 
being unable to meet a flank attack, 1 62. * 

Marris. Operations against the, during attempted relief of Kahan, 61. 

Martin, Lteut.-ColoneL On strength of piequets in hill "Warfare, 297. ?^uota* 
tion from, as to crossing dangerous zones, 385. 

Mashonas. Nature of, in 1^96, 137. Attacks on, in their caves, 138. 
Baids on, in 1897 had little effect, 146. Captain de Moleyn’s operatioi s 
against the, in their caves, 191 , 192. 

Massawa. Italian reverse at Dogali, near, 48. 

Massena. Fra Diavolo’s brigands almost a match for veterans of, 12(5. 

Massuzai. Sir W. Lockhart’s visit to the, country, 318. 

Mastuj. Nature of %ountry between Gilgit and, 94, Affair of Nis Gol 
, near, 233. , ^ 

Mastura. The Arhanga Pass jje tween the, valley and Bara valley, 31 4. 

MatabiiL Method^f fighting of, 39. Effect of advance on capital in, war, 

36. Power of, broken by their attacks on laagers, 104. Burning of, 
lo’aals, 148. In suppression of, rebellion it was found that the only 
chance of getting the enemy to fight was by surprise at dawn' 194. 
Failure of ail attempts to draw, qpt of bush, 237. Use of laagers in the 
wars, 283. Success of system of laager and zeriba warfare among 
the, 285. Operations of, in Matoppos do not illustrate genuine hill war- 
fare, 286, The, atta<;J^e4 the British laager on the Shangani River at 


. (l^iwiK 447. SurjH’iKe of a picquet at, attack on Iinbcinbesi buiger, 4()0. 
Plan of outposts at night adopted in the, war, 4(i:b 

MataMliland, Value of machine guns in, 440. 

Mathias, Colonel. Method of, of crossing the dangerous zone at Bargai, 385. 

Matoppo Hills, Matabili accepted battle in, 138. Operations in the, not 
genuine hill warfare, 286. 

Maurice, Colonel. Quotation from, as to need of soldiers firing in a modern 
fight, 392. Quotation from, as to night operations with reference to 
Tebel-Kehir, 489. 

Maximilian. Eai-ly days of insurrection against, 141. 

Maxims. iSee Machine guns. 

Meani. An example of the effect of boldness and vigour, 78. At, victory 
gained by assumption of bold offensive, 150. Action of Sir C. Napier 
with regard to entrenching camp after, 278. ^ 

Meiklejohn, General. Turning of enemy’s flank by, at Landaki, 160. 

Melinite. Great effect of French, shells in Madagascar, 438. 

Menelek. Italians under-estimated forces of Eang, before Adowa, 48. 

Metehik Kiver. Fight on the, as example of unpreparedness of tmemy 
for attack on rear, 161. 

Metemma. Lord Wolseley’s decision to advance straight on, 69. Trans- 
port crippled before reaching, 69. Reserves in square during Sir C. 
Wilson’s final advance to Nile near, 262, 263. Camels of camel corps 
left behind before action on march to, 425. System of outposts by 
day adopted by desert column on march to, 454, Night outposts at, 
462. The night march of Sir H. Stewart’s column towards, 490, 492. 

Metija. Sudden arrival of Abd el Kader in the, 1 93. 

Mexican, Mexicans. French force conveyed in carts in. war, 242. Defeat 
of the, at Orizaba, 487. 

Mexico. Losses of small French and Imperial columns in, 141. French 
night attack at Orizaba in, 487. 

Middleton, General. Successful feints of, at Batoche, 236. 

Milk River. Affair of the, as an example of a suddenly improvised laager 
under unfavourable circumstances, 283. 

Mlllel. Successful feint of Barbarossa at, 230. 

“ Minor Tactics.” The forcing of the entrance of the Khaibar Pass by 
General Pollock described in, 294. 

Miranzais. Conflicts with the, prove that the hillman is a fighter, 289. 

Mobile ^columns. See Flying columns. 

Mohmund, MohmunSs, In, campaign hill-men broached the tanks, 62. 
Intervention of Mamunds in, campaign, 96. Effect upon, of invasion in 
two columns, 1 10. Sir C. Campbell’s actiori with the, at Sliabkadar, 214. 
Conflicts with the, prove that the hillman is a fighter, 289. Inclination 
shown by the, to attack at night, 443. The, not so well armed as the 
Afridis hut are inclined for night attacks, 470. 

MontecucuUi. Maxim of, as to surprises, 243. 

Montenegrins. Turks found, more difficult to overcome than the Servian 
armies, 127. 

Montenegro. War in, of a guerilla character, 31, Kk). 

Monterey. ^ Relief of, by troops brought in CEp:ts, 242. 

Moorish. At Tsly, battalions formed square when, h<?fse charged, 188. 
Bugeaud when advancing on, camp was prepared for at tack from ail 
sides, 189. The, horse fired from horseback at My, 41 i, 412. 

Moors. French operations against, 1844, 28. How the, drew the Spanish 
forces into purposeless engagements, 101. Counter-attack by, at the 
battle of Tetuan, >85. Employed enveloping system in 1859, 185. 
Bugeaud’s attack upon, at Isly, 187. Addicted to sweeping round 
■ flanks of opponent, 205, The, ambuscade^ by Spanish troops at 


Castellijos, 2.*)!. Skill of, at ambascades, 232.. ^lovojnt'iits of 
against flanks and rear of Spaniards at Wad Has, 237- Sina,l] 
results of Moorish horse against infantry in campaign of, against^ 
Spain, 388. The, as well armed as the Spanish, 398. The, fire from 
..■■'horseback,: ■411, ' 

Moral effect. Importance of, 37. . Hapoleon on, in war, 72. Advancing 
in several colnmns has great, 109. Of capturing banners, 158. In. 
small wars, of almost more importance than material gain, 158. Of 
attacking in several colnmns, 177. Of artillery fire, 429. 

Moroeco. Spanish invasion of, in 1859, 21. In Spanish campaign against, 
enemy used to disappear alter every fight, 88. Spanish forces drawm into 
purposeless engagements in, 101. Effect of exposure of communications 
during Spanish invasion of. 111. Value of bayonet found by Spanish 
troops in, 399. On tHb defensive in, troops must be ready for attacks 
at close quarters, 439 Xo cases of hostile night attacks in Spanish war 
against, 444. Tendency of enemy to work agaiist flanks and rear 
shown in, 475. 

Morosi’s mountain. The night attack upon, 488. 

Mount Prospect. Hostile demonstrations against communications of Sir 
O. Colley’s force at, 117. 

^‘Mountain and Savage Warfare/’ Quotation from, as to strength of 
picqiiets in hill warfare, 297. Quotation from, as to crossing 
dangerous zones, 385. 

Mountain artillery. Mobility of, soinetimes overlooked when attacking 
in hill warfare, 307. Has little effect on Pathan villages, 308. On sands 
of Egypt the, possessed mobility equal to field artillery, 438. Set', also 
Artillery. 

Mountain guns. See Mountain artillery. 

Mounted infantry, rifles. Value of, at beginning of a retreat, 217. Value of, 
for feints, 232. Use of, for surprises by day, 241. Compared to 
cavalry, 422. The distinction^ between, and cavalry, 422, 423. 
Charged with fixed bayonets in Bhodesia, 423. Value of, in hills 
north of the Panjab, 423. Tactics of, 423. Similarity of camel corps 
to, 425. 

Mounted men, troops. On the prairie and steppes guerilla warfare con- 
fined to, 127. Need for guerilla warfare on the prairies, 127. 
If live stock is to be raided, an essential, 136. Chiefly used in Bhode.sia, 
138. Nature of, varies in different campaigns, 40k. Cavalry ac?ting 
against, of the enemy, 410, 4i }. Tendency of hostile, to fire from 
horseback, 411. See also Q^valry. 

Mpseni. Operations of 1898 in, country, 141. 

Mukur. Action of, as an example of cavalry falling into ambush, 405. 

Multan. Surnj Knnd near, 102. 

Mutiny, The. In, enemy made first move, 71. Rebels for a time 
secured iniativein, 74. Examples of overawing the enemy by dash 
and audacity taken from the, 81, 82. Remarkable for readiness 
with which enemy Accepted battle, 104. During, Delhi and Lucloiow 
formed two distinct gathering points of rebels, 108. Assistance 
afforded by artillery to infantry in, 154. Signal services of horse 
artillery and cavifry in, in flank attacks, 170. Successes always fol- 
lowed up in, 171. Cavalry operations against hostile flanks and rear 
in, 174. In, guns handled wi&i great, boldness, i74. Want of cavahy 
for pursuit in early days of, 208. Qpeat results achieved in, largely 
due to extraordinary efforts to make each victory as complete as possible, 
209. Happy combination of horse artillery and cavalry in pursuit in 
the, 211. Want of cavalry much felt in early st ages of the, 402. Achieve- 
ments of cavalry in the^ o^ing to the enemy being organized, *^5. 


Rebel squares broken by, cavalry in tlie, 408. Examples of liorse 
artillery and cavalry in the, 408, 409. Examples of forward artillery 
tactics from the, 430, 431. Scarcely furnishes a.n example of hostile 
night attack, 444. 

Mlisaia. Affair of, as an example of drawing enemy into an ambuscade, 233. 


Haga hills. Attack on Konoma in the, 431. 

Nam. Independent fire and volleys at, 395. Great expenditure of ammu- 
nition at, 397. 

Namaqualand. Difficulties of Germans as to water in, 61. 

Napier, ColoneL Pursuit of rebels by, after Gwalior, 211. 

Napier, Sir C, Would not put his men in entrenched camp after Mean! 
for fear of bad moral effect, 278. ^ 

Napier, Sir W. Vivid description of a panic at Badajoz by, 483. 

Naples. Successful feint of French in 1799 when attacking, 230. 

Napoleon, Quotation from, as to moral effect in war, 72. Quotation from, 
as to bringing superior force to bear at decisive point, 108. Quotation 
from, as to surprises, 243. Estimate of relative efficiency of Mamelukes 
and French Cavalry by, 409. Description by, of Reynier’s night attack, 

484. 

Nareh. Capture of, by means of attack from three sides, 177. 

Natal, Ketch wayo’s armies a menace to, 28. Prevailing opinion in, mis- 
taken as to Boers, 47. Reason for Ketchwayo not invading during tho 
Zulu war, 110. 

Naval Brigade. Guns of the, at Shah Nujeef, 431. 

Negrier, General, Method of, of assaulting Chinese works, 165. Advance 
of, to Langson, 161. At Bang Bo, 169. Victory of, at Kailua, 203. 
Wounded at Kailua, 203. Attempted night attack of, upon Nui Bop, 

485. 

Neill, Colonel. Advance of, on Cawnpore, 74. 

Nejumi. Flank march and final defeat of, 87. Determination of, not 
to be drawn into action at Toski, 2.37, 238. 

Nepaul. Failure of Anglo-Indian troops in, 287. Cause of failure of several 
columns in, due to not crowning the heights, 292. 

New Zealand, Difficulty of pursuit in, 171. Enemy’s skill in stratagem 
and surprise shown in, 244. Tendency of enemy to counter-attack in, 
366. -6'ec (2L^(x>Maori. 

Newcastle. Force moving back to, caught at Ingogo by the Boers, 200. 

Nicholson, General John. A famous advocate of boldness and vigour, 75. 

Nicholson's Neck. An exrmple of confuficn on night march, 492. 

Night. Custom of enemy to withdraw part cf his forces at, 192. Examples 
of enemy withdrawing forces at, 192. Difficulties of troops moving at, 
in the hills, 313. Troops about to be benighted to take up position 
before, sets in, 3i5. When losses ocoiUTed at, in 1897, it almost always 
arose to misunderstanding as to the approach of darkness not being- 
taken into account soon enough, 316. Conduct of movements by, in 
hill warfare, 318, 319. Trouble caused to troops by marauders at, 3] 9., 
Outposts at, 461. Outposts by, in brOh warfare, 467. Outposts at, 
in hill warfare, 467 to 471. Dealing -with sniping Ct, 471, 472. Sentries 
at, 472, 473. Defensive arrangements in front of outposts at, 474. At, 
the enemy individually can hold his own with soldiers, 482. Troops 
engaging in, combats againsit irregular foes abandon advantage in 
weapons and in cohesion, 482. *'To engage in, combats rarely advisable 
in small wars. 482. Difficulty of controlling troops at, illustrated by 
incident in Algeria, 484. Clausewitz^ on, enterprises, 485. Enemy 
-seldom keeps any lookout at, except doserto bis biyo\iac, Opera- 


. , , tions, jiot to be lightly eiiterecl npoxi in small ,wai’s,,:493. ':- Bayonet to 
Be used at, if liostiie parties get into the eainp, 497. 

Migll!; attacks. Not objectionaMe on a small scale, 241. Heavy expend!* 
tiire of amnmnition during, on the Malakand position, 397, 398. 
Enemy’s disinclmation to attempt, 443, 444. Examples of hostile, 444. 
Serious danger if hostile, finds troops unprepared, 461. Danger to 
out-lying piequets if enemy is inclined for, 470. Difficulty of devising ^ 
outposts to meet case of well-armed hill- men inclined fcr, 470. Im- 
provement of modern weapons suggests, 481. The Duke of Wellington 
on, 481. Objection to, against bad troops not so great, 481. Little 
object in, on badly armed troojis, 481. Seldom deliberately under- 
taken in small wars, 482. Occasions when in small wars, may bo 
advisable, 482. Guerillas met with in civil warfare are just as difficult to 
surprise by, as regultrs, 483. Banger of confusion in, 483. General 
Reynier’s, on the Turks, 484. Arguments in favour of, 484. 
Confusion in the, on Nui Bop, 485. Objections i:ss serious to, on a 
small scab, 485. Division of farce in, almost always a mistake, 485. 
Necessity of careful preparalion for, 486. Enemy does net generally 
anticipate, 486. The bayonet the. proper weapon for, 487. Examples 
of, on a small scale, 487, 488. Oolonei Maurice on the, on Tel-el-Kebir, 
489. By the enemy not usual, 494. Lighting up the ground if there is 
risk of hostile, 405. Training guns, rifles, and machine guns by day- 
light on likely points in anticipation of hostile, 495. Reserves in view 
of host le, 496. Importance of strict fire discipline in case of a hostile, 
496, 497. Bayonet to be used if hostile bodies penetrate the lines during 
a, 497. Question of counter-attacks in ease cf hostile, 497, 498. 

Night march, night marches. Advantage of reaching hostile position at 
dawn after a, 192. A, followed by assault at dawn perhaps the most 
effectual mode of surprise, 241. Advantage of keeping in groups during 
a, in the hills shown by incident on the Arhanga Pass, 319. Successes 
against Boers very largely du€?»to, followed by attack at dawn. 488. 
Risk of a, in proximity to the enemy being disclosed by some accident, 
489. Success of, in close proximity to the enemy, 409. Examples of 
attacks by enemy on columns during, 490. Experience shows that 
enemy rarely interferes with, 490. Examples of successful, close to 
the enemy, 490, 491.® Especial difficulties of, in«the bush and precau- 
tions to be taken in such case, 491. Importance of troops being well 
disciplined in, 492. Unavoidab'e in later stag:s of •South Africaff war, 
492. Examples of dangers of, 492. General rules as to arrangement 
of, hold good in small waip, 493. 

Nile Expedition, 1884-85. Special objective in, 42. Example of un- 
foreseen difficulty as to supply from, 63. Boat system during the, 64. 
Supply question fixed the theatre of war in the, 67. A campaign against 
nature, 68. The, as an example of influence of supply in small wars, 68 
to 70. Question of time in, 98. Latter part of fighting phase of, 
illustrates difficulty of communicating with a force acting as a dying 
, .column, '123. 

Nilt. Position of British force after storming of, 54, Erontal attacks on 
enemy after capture of, induced him to attach all importance to that 
point, 236. ^ 

Ninety-second. Major White and the, regiment at Kandahar, 172. 

Ninety-third. Guns dragged up to the Shah Nujeef by sailors and, 431. 

Ms Gol. Incident at, showing how enemy may be brought to expose 
. themselves by an accident, 233, 284. 

Nocturnal. Night 

Normans. Employed feint of pretended retreat at Hastings, 230. 

Northampton Begiment Dsealter to part of, at Sara§ Sar due to retiring 
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’ (Town a shallow nullali, Sir W. Lockhart’s a(lvi(*c 1o, and Dorscls, 

;>20. The, at the reconnaissance to Saran Sar, o42 t j 244. 

"^Kotes on Hill Warfare.** Quotation from, 328. Quotation from, to 
show necessity of sending on reconnoitrers of route when retiring in the 
hills by an unknown route, 335, 330. 

Mott, General. Affair of Mukur during advance of, to Ghazni, 405- 
r N'llkumani. Pickets unable to stop the Maori advance at affair of, 450. 

Hut Bop. Attempted night attack upon, by General Negrier, 485. 

Number 8 Bengal Mountain Battery- Experiences of, when benighted 
at Bilot, .310. 


Objeetive, Selection of, in small wars, 34- Generally clearly delined if 
enemy has a government, 35, Capital as, 3lf. Absence of distinct, in 
guerilla warfare, 30. Advantage of having clear, 37- When enemy 
is a dangerous military power, 39. When there is not capital and no 
army, 40. In suppressing rebellions, 41. Special, 42. Sixistence of 
more than one, in small wars causes separation, 108, 

Obstacles. Value of, to stem a rush of fanatics, 279. Idea of laagers and 
zei'ibas rather to oppose, to attack than to give cover to defenders, 280. 

Offensive, Strategical, the only possible attitude to assume, 75. Strate- 
gical, not incompatible with defensive on the battle field, 75. Alarm 
which a resolute, creates in small wars, 79. Plasscy, Isly, and Mcaaii 
won by assumption of bold, 150. Broad principles of, tactics 

to keep enemy on the move, 171. Laager and zeriba warfare 

illustrates defensive tacti:s superimposed on strategy, 277. 

0‘gaden Somalis. 'I'he successful raids in 1898 on the, 248. 

Omdurman. Khalifa meant to oppose Sir H. Kitchener two marches 
short of, 89. Bombardment of, induced enemy to light in the open, 
154. Great effect of high explosive shells at bombardment of, 438. 

Onao. Feint at, 231. 

Ordahsu. Enveloping system of enemy at, 187. As an example of pushing 
on and disregarding flank counter-attacks, IhO. Clearing made ly 
enemy at, on purpose to attack the troops in rear, 257. At, a 'whoie 
company suddenly opened fire at nothing, 354. The fight at, as an 
example of enemy’s inclination to counterattack in the bush, 35{*. 
Forward tactics of one gun at, 43L 

OrizaBia* The French night attack at, 487. 

Orukzais. Boast of, as to Tirah, 38. Siege of Guilstan by the, 197. It 
was the armament and marksmanship nof the, which brought about 
• the outpost system of Tirah, 470.^ 

Osman Digna. Obliged to fight decisive battle to defend Tokar, 105. At 
FI Teb square moved on to flank of, entrenchments, 163. Sudden rush 
arranged by, at Tokar, 213. 

Oudh. During Mutiny rebels for a time gained complete ascendancy in 
•the, 74. ^ 

Ottghterlony General. Night march of a brigade ciuring advance of, on 
Katinandu, 491. 

Outposts. Owing to insufficiency of hostile/an attack afc.dawn very likely 
to come as a surprise, 193. An effective systeiifT^ of, essential when 
halted, 442., Importance of question what hour enemy attacks at in 
considering, 443. When attacking at dawn enemy soon get close to, 
r 446. c General idea of, the samein aU classes olwarfare» 448. Difference 
between theory of, in small war^and in regular w^arfare, 449, In .small 
wars, generally surround force but need not have much depth,. 450, 451. 
Men absorbed in, 450.' > Usual arrangement, of, by day in small wars, 451 . 
- Jn small ..wars e^ch unit. generally ^iindslitsr awn, 451. How nature of 


enemy affects, 452, 453. Blobility of enemy gi’eatly atfeuts arraiigerneut 
of, 453. Question whether . in the bush against a reckless enemy in- 
fantry, are not a mistake, 454. System of, adopted by day by Desei»t 
ColuQin, 454, 462. On open grdnnd, by day do not give ’cause for 
much anxiety, 454. Question of, to a force in bush country wheiv* 
enemy attacks in great force, 455. Difficulties of, in the bush, 455. 
Objection to plan of, falHixg back on main body at once if attacked, 
456. Disadvantages under which regulars labour in, work, 460,401. 
Question of, at night, 461 to 472. On open ground, 462. System of, 
employed in later days of South Afeican war, 463. The Boers’, system, 
465. By night in hill warfare, 467 to 471. Arrangement of, by 
night in bush warfare, 467. Sir B. Blood’s plan of using villagers as, 
474. See also Heqwets. Smice of security. 

Outram, Sir J. At Klhulhab, drew up his force in two lines, 376. IS^ight 
attack upon, before the action of Ehushab, 443. Attack of Persians on 
force of, on the march, 490. 

Owikokero. Disaster of, 255, 362. Difficulties of German retreat at, 
.369, 416. Machine guns silenced at, 441. 


Paiikao. Effect on Chinese of loss of their guns at, 157. 

Panjaret. Village of, at affair of Longbatta, 182. 

Panjkora. Effective cavalry work in the valley of the, river, 406. 

Partizan, partizan warfare. See Guerilla, guerilla warfare. 

Passive defence, defensive. See Defensive. 

Pathan, Pathans. Charge of, swordsmen formerly a customary mode of 
fighting of, 224. The most truculent, clans do not show the reckless 
bravery of Zulus and dervishes, 289. Small effect of mountain guns, 
upon, villages, 308. Presence of women and children in a, village 
indicates that men do not mean to fight, 310. The, does not run un- 
necessary risks in a night foray^320. Downhill charges of swordsmen 
a favourite manoeuvre formerly of, clans, 326. Skill of the enemy at 
Saran Sar shows the genuinely wfi^like character of the borderland, 345. 
Hill warfare has been illustrated in most expeditions into the highlands 
where the, is found, 346. Absurd to place the races of West Africa 
on the sime platfori® as, and Gurkhas, 349. Normal loose order of, 
makes effective cavahy action difficult, 407. Disinclination of, for 
night attacks, 443. Improved armament of, has made their raulketry 
dangerous to troops and transport in bivouac, 457. Operating against 
most, tribes there wall bcb no need for the outposts sy'^tem adopted in 
Tirah, 470- Skill of, in stalking snipers, 472. The, a match indi- 
vidually for the soldier at night, 482. 

Patrolling. Value of, in the bush as part of outpost work, 459. 

Peach, Captain. Quotation from, as to methods by which system of out- 
lying picquets was arrived at in Tirah 498. 

Peel, Captain. At the Shah Nujeef, 431. 

Pei war. Kotai. Enemy’s guns captured at the, 157. Attack on, as an 
example of main attack being on the flank and fi'ontai attack only 
secondary, 165, 166. Wc^k of guns with turning force at the, 170. 
Attack on, at ftawn, 193. Great parade of throwing up batteries in 
front of hostile position made so as to deceive enemy at, 236. E-ifles 
treacherously fired off at the, 243. 

Pekin. Effect of arrival of allies before, 36. Effect of capture of guns on 
march from Tientsin to, 157. 

Peninsular war. Influence exerted by Spanish guerillas on the, 126. The 
guerilla ambuscades in the, 253., 

perimeter Camp. ExpianaMonof term,.,462. ,, , ^ ' 


Perovskl, Fort, Great effect of capture of hostile guns during light near, 

Parsian, Persians. Loss caused to troops in rear by misdirected fire of, 

^ army, 376. Niglit attack on Sir J. Outram in the, war, 443. Night 
attack of, on Sir J. Outram’s force on the march, 490. 

Peshawur. One column advanced against Mohmunds from, 110. Bis* ^ 
tance from, to Kabul, 1 16. Number of troops between Kabul and, 117. 

PetrUiVitch, General. Attack by, on Petrusvitclfs garden, 421. Death of, 
4 :l 

Petrusvitch’s Garden, Horseholders threatened at affair of, 416, Accoimt 
of the affair of, as an example of cavalry acting dismounted, 421. 

PMlebert, General. Stratagems of, to ensure surprises being successful, 
244, 245. • 

Philinpines. Operatiens in, lOO, Impossibility avoiding ambuscades in 
the, 368, 

Philippoviteh, General. Method of, in Bosnia for safeguarding his columns, 
478. ■ ■ 

Pic^uet, picquets. In hill warfare, can hold knolls far out of reach of support 
because hill-men will not attack up hill, 293. Stationary, flanldng 
line of march in the hills, 295, 296. Question whether one battalion 
sho uld find, for both flanks, 296, Strength of flanking, 297. Distances 
out of flanking, 297, Occupation of knolls by, 298. Stationary, used 
to protect convoys, 298. In retreats the flanking, must almost of 
necessity retire down hill, 326. Withdrawal of, in hill warfare, 329, 330. 
Bulk of, to slip off unobserved if possible in driblets, 330. Principle of 
one, covering retirement of another, 330, If the, is overlooked it 
may have to retire simultaneously with a rush, 331. Importance of, 
nearest the enemy getting timely notice of intended retreat, 332. In 
retiring, should follow the line of spurs and take a line in conformity 
with general movement, 333. If the hills are covered with forests 
flanking, must be stationary, 340. The stationary flanking, need not 
be pushed far out if there is imtlergrowth, 341. Size of, if there is 
undergrowth, 341. Planking, not required to be pushed out far in 
bush warfare to keep off snipers, 349. Question of units finding their 
own, 451. Question of, in case of different kinds of enemy, 45 i. Can- 
not check a fanatical rush, 452. Question of, by day, 455 to 459. 
In bush warfare, 455, 458, 459. The hfd warfare by day, 457. 
Arrangement of, at night on open ground, 462, Risk of having, too 
<f/os8 in, 463. 'in the Matabili war, 463. Distant, at night, 464, 465. 
The Boer system of, -465. Need of keeping up communications 
between main body and distant, 465. At night in bush warfare, 467. 
Need for distant, by night in hill warfare, 467 to 470. Process by 
which system of distant, at night in hill warfare was arrived at, 468, 
469. Cioas in sometimes desirable in hiU warfare, 470, 471. When 
there are no distant, in hill warfare the, must be close in, 470, 471. 
Difficulty as to distant, at night if enemy is well armed and inclined to 
attack in force, 471. Selection of positions fpr, at night, 473, 474. 
Defensive arrangements in front of, 474. iSee also Flankers. Out- 
posts. 

Pir Paimal. Fighting at, during battle of Kandahar, 172. 

Plassey. An example of boldness, 78. At, victory gained against great 
odds by bold offensive, 160. 

Plunkett, Colonel. Disaster to, at Gumburu, 103. 

Poles, Fatal error of, in 1863, iii*assemblmg in formed bodies, 100. 

Pollock, General, Brigade of, got through Khaibar unmolested owing to 
heights being crowned, 293. Forcing of entrance of Khaibar by, as 
example of capturing heights in attackj^g a defile. 294. 

l^ollock, Li0ut.-Colon0. Quotation from, as to ^tion of Shah Alam Kaghza, 


328. Qiiotatioa from, as to a retrriatmg party going astray and being 
pressed back on to a jrrecipice, 335, 330. 

Porto Novo. The affair of Achnpa brought on to eover, 260. » 

Portuguese. Action on the Chengo Biver between, and Gaza rebels, 264. 

PortchefstroiE. The sortie from, as an example of coimter- attack. 207. At 
siege of, guns helped to keep Boers at a respectful distance, 437. 

Price, Colonel. At Shah Alam Kaghza, 328. 

Prim, General. S a.c cess bil ambuscade. of, 251. ■ 

Prince Kraft. /See Kraft Prince. 

Prince Woronzofl. Woronzoff, Prince. ■ 

Pursuit, pursuits. Great importance of vigour in, 80. Pvapidity of enemy’s 
retreat makes effective, most, difficult, 15^ Attack at dawn allows 
plenty of time for, 194. How question of, is influenced by peculiarity 
of irregular warriors* 207. Mobility of enemy renders effective, very 
difficult, 207. Examples of want of cavalry for, 208. Great import- 
ance of vigorous, 209. Action of Sir C. Campbell at Cawpore as 
example of, 209. Effective, rendered difficult by tendency of enemy to 
disperse, 210. Although dispersion makes, difficult it enables small 
parties to act with great daring, 210. Terrain often renders effective, 
impossible, 211. If enemy retreats in any semblance of order object 
of, is to convert retreat into a rout, 211. Eagerness of enemy in, to 
start with, 213, 214. Examples of immediate, by enemy, 213. Ardour 
of enemy in, soon slackens, 214. Examples of enemy soon abandoning 
the, 215, 216. Exceptional persistency of hill men in, 216. Hill-men 
of Indian frontier especially formidable in, because they are generally 
above the troops, 326. To be steady and deliberate as a rule in bush 
warfare, 366. 

Pyramids. Isly compared to the battle of the, 187. 

Quarman. Attack of the Ashantis the rear of the convoy at, 358. 

Haid, raids. French, in Algeria, 129, 246. Bugeaud institutes, on the Arab 
lines, 129. Principle of, 245. Mounted troops required for, 245. 
Turkoman and Kirghiz, on camels against Bussians, 245. Objection 
to, as a matter of ^inciple, 247. System of, on cattle, 247. How 
force making, should generally act if confronted by superior numbers, 
247. Difficulty of bringing in cattle after a, 247. •If booty canffot be 
brought back after, it is best to kill the cattle, 248. 

Hamnuggur. The cavalry charge at, ended in the troopers getting into 
deep ground, 405. 

Hawson, Admiral. Incident during advance of, on Benin, 62. 

Eazzia.' ^SeeRaid. 

Rear-guard, rear-guards. How troops covering retirement become the, 
218. Difficulty of, duties, 219. Seldom called upon to sacrifice itself 
in small wars as i:^ regular warfare, 219. If, gets separated from main 
body apt to be cut off altogether, 219. Belations between, and main 
body, 219. Cannot be left in the lurch, 220. Occasions ni% occur 
W'hen a small, will be left tf) hold some particular point, 220. Principle 
of retreat of, ^ small wars, 220. Rearmost parties of, often must 
retire at full speed, 222. In South Africa in 1901-02, 222, 223. If, 
finds itself cut off a bold counter-attack may be the best course, 223. 
Risks attending a, turning on the en#my, 223. Method of sweeping up 
flanking picquets by the, in hill%arfare, 295. The, becomes rather 
a heterogeneous body in hill warfare, 296. If, is to be benighted, its 
commander and his subordinates must know what the x^rogramme is 
to be, 316. In hill Avariare, may have a diffi(j]ult job whetheir the 
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army be advancing or retiring, 324. As a whole shoukl retire slowly 
in hill warfare, 325, 320. In hill warfares, affairs generally only a single 
day’s work so enemy has not time to weary of pursuit, 326. Theory 
of duty of, in regular warfare totally inapplicable to hill warfare, 336. 
lf> halts in hill warfare enemy cuts it off from main body, 337. Main 
body must support the, 337- In the bush columns must always mov(^ 
g. with a sufticient, 354. The, in bush warfare to be spread out, 370. 

Rebellion. /Sec Insurrection. 

HeeonnaissaEce, reconnaissances. The, before Kandahar and the Atbara 
helped to keep enemy in position, 235. In hill warfare, almost neces- 
sarily involve siibseq^uent retirement, 300. Difficulty of conducting a, 
far into hostile territory in hill warfare and withdrawing before 
enemy can collect, 302. Dargai as illustrating the difficulties of, in bill 
warfare, 303. 

Red Indians. Operations of U.S. troops against, 40. Theatre of war well 
known in campaigns against, 47. Always risk of treachery in cam- 
paigns against, 50. In, campaigns great difficulty to find enemy’s 
camps, 52. Campaigns furnish examples of advantages of promptitude, 
75. Flying columns used against, 135. Momrted troops chiefly used 
against," 136. The engagement with, on the Little Big Horn, 179. 
Notorious for craftiness, 227. Surprises of, by U.S. troops, 241. Skill 
of, at forays, 245. Use of laagers in operation against, 281. Example 
from the, campaigns of a suddenly improvised laager, 283. Necessity of 
mounted troops for raids against the, 403. Effective night attacks 
of, upon U.S. troops, 443. 

Red River Expedition. The boat system on the, 64. 

Reno, Major. Operations of, at the fight on the Little Big Horn, 179, 180. 

Residency, The. Cause of failure of Havelock’s first advance to relieve, 
107. The signals to, from the Shah Nujeef, 431. 

Retirement. See. Retreat. 

Retreat, retreats. Question of pursuits and, in small wars influenced by 
peculiarity of irregular warriors, 207. Conduct of a, held to be most 
trying of all operations of war, 211. In face of irregulars especially 
difficult, 211. Difficulty caused by wounded in, 212. Waverers 
drawn down by, of regulars, 212. Eagerness of enemy to take advan- 
tage of, of regulars, 213. Examples of energ^r of enemy at first to follow 
up, 213, 214. Examples of enemy abandoning pursuit after a time when 
fegulars, 2 15,. 21 6. When regulars have been annihilated, has generally 
been impossible, 2 16. In hiU warfare, often mere local movements, 216. 
Critical time of the commencement of tke, 216. Essential to conduct, 
as a whole with deliberation, 216. General Duchesne on conduct of, 
217. General principles of conducting, 218. General Duchesne’s 
system not applicable to, before Zulus or Ghazis, 218. In, before 
enemies like Zulus compact formation is indispensable, 218. Duty of 
rear guard of an army in, most trying, 219. When in, before irregulars 
main body must conform to rear guard, 219, 2^0. In, it is especially 
important to keep force well in hand, 220. Method of, of rear guards, 
220^ 221. During later stages of South African war, 222, Especially 
awkward position of regulars in, in ^all wars, 225. Quicl^ess of 
enemy at discerning any signs of, 228. How eliemy can be ffi^awn 
on by simulating, 228. Enemy gets out of hand if he sees regulars, 
229. Freteiided, at Kambula, 230. Examples of pretended, 230. 
In hiH warfare, in the mahsi should be conducted slowly, 325, 326. 
Troops in hill warfare wiU generally, down hill, 326. At com- 
mencement of, in hill warfare it may be desirable to hurry off, 
327, 328, If army has been advaneiijg it is desirable to gain some 
distinct success^ before turning rto, 328,'^ 329. Intention to, to bo 


concealed t- 0 :,tlie last' moment, 329. 'General ,,Westm4cott*s, 'irdM ■ 
Dwatoi to Bagh undisturbed at first because not expected by 
enemy, 329. , Of pioqiiets,- 330. ". la, picquets, and parties,, sliould'* 
follow vspurs and not nullalis, 333. Value of counter-attacks in, 
333, 334. Nullahs to be avoided in, 335. In, down a valley junctions 
of minor valleys to be specially held, 335. Need of sending men 
on to reconnoitre in, over unknown ground in hiU warfare, 335, 336. _ 

In, touch must be kept from front to rear, 336. Column in, should 
feel pressure on its tail along its whole length, 337. Position of baggage 
in, in hill wmrfare, 338. In hill warfare regulars know that when they, 
the enemy is almost certain to give trouble, 339. The, from Saraa Sar, 
343, 344. Bare in bush warfare, 369. A, in the bush can easily 
be concealed, 369. In case of a harassed, in the bush best to march in 
a compact body, 370.* Difficulties of, by cavalry combining mounted 
and dismounted work, 417. 

Betreatlng, Retreat 

Retrograde movements, Retreat 

Reynier, General. Night attack of, upon the Turks, 484. 

Rhodesia. Plying column used in, 135, 142. Losses caused by ambushes 
' in, 253. Use of laagers in, 280. Mounted infantry oiiee charged 
with fixed bayonets in, 423. Machine guns found very useliil in, as 
protection to laagers, 441. Incident of picquet firing into has-^ars in, 
465, 466. 

Rhodesian. Raiding cattle in the, rebellion, 146. 

Riel. Canadian operations against, 31. Defeat of, at Batoche, 236. Use of 
laagers during suppression of rebellion of, 281. System of laager and 
zeriba warfare employed with success against, 285. 

Rif?. Outposts which would be adopted against the hill-men of the, coiiniry, 
471. 

Rifle Brigade. Attack of, on Surprise Hill, 484. 

River Column. Result of one-third ofi^iscuits of, being found unserviceable, 

63. Lord Wolseley’s design of capturing Berber by combined mo-ve- 
ment of, and desert force, 70. Rendered inoperative by break down 
of supply, 70. 

Riviere, Captain. The death of, in an ambuscade near Hanoi, 254. 

Roberts, Sir F* (Lord), despatch of, from Kabul ^aved situation near 
Kandahar, 74. Attack by, at Charasia with available force prevented 
wavering tribes from joining the Afghans, 76. No^opposition otiexed 
to, near Ghazni, 104. Had a beleagured fortress for objective when 
marching to Kandahar, IStl. During first advance of, on Kabul com- 
munications were abandoned, 122. Instructions of, in Burma, 142. 
Dispositions of, at Charasia, 166. Plan of attack of, at Kandahar, 172, 
Instructions of, as to meeting ambushes in Burma, 308, 369. Only 
took portable artillery with him from Kabul to Kandahar, 438. Story 
by, of the Ambela tribesmen and outposts, 472, 

Rockets. Use of, at very short range in thick bush, 364. 

Romanovski, General. ^Decisive victory of, over Uzbegs at Yedshar, 190. 

Roos Senekal. Successful surprise at, 244. 

Borke’s Drift. Zulu attack up<m, carried on for many hours into the night, 
444. Assistanc# derived at, by the glare of the burning buildings at 
night, 495. 

Rose, Sir H. Ambela campaign undertaken against advice of, 73. Vigor- 
ous campaign of, in Central India, 7^. 

Hunjeet Singh. Armies of, 34. • 

Ruse, See Stratagem, 

Russell, Colonel. Operations of, during the afiah of the Zlobani moimtain , 
183, 184. Zulus drawn mto premature attack by mounted 
under, at Kambul^, 220, 2^j)r 
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SaaSat Klian^ RessaMar, Successful feiut t>f , at Tank, 232. 

Saliamafi. Affair of, as illustrating the tendency to blame any exposure 

^ ^ of guns, 432. 

Saigon. Trench capture of, 38- 

Salnt Arnaiid. Quotation feom, as to Bugeaud in Algeria, 129. Skill of, 
in surprises and ambuscades, 232. 

r .Sale, : General. ' Example' of an ambuscade from retreat of, to d'ellalabad, 
249, 250. 

Samana, Relief of Tort Gulistan on the, ridge, 155. 

Samareand. Tchernaieff s abortive attempt to reach, 61. Consequences of 
decisive battle fought at, 104 

Sandlin. Gaikas held back by, before Kwintana, 232. 

Sangar, sangars. Tribesmen protected flanks with, at Sempagha Pass, 161. 
Small effect of guns firing up at, 307. /Stockades replace, when 
hills are overgi'own with forests, 341. Employment of, for sheltering 
distant picquets in hill warfare, 409. Nature of, 469. 

Saran Sar. Disaster to Northamptons at, due to their getting into a shal- 
low nuUalx, 319. Illustrates question of following spurs or ravines, 322. 
Gurliha ambuscade at, 334. The reconnaissance to, as an example 
of a typical day of hill warfare, 342 to 345. 

Sarras. Action at, an example of advantage of promptitude, 75. 

Saskatchewan. Position of RieFs forces at Batoche on the, 236. 

Schamyl. Russians kept at bay for years by guerilla tactics of, 100. In 
operations against, ^eat difficulty to bring enemy to battle, 103. 
Tigures as one of the great soldiers of the age, 126. Decline of, when he 
increased number of his guns, 158. 

Scinde. Conquest of, involved hostilities against comparatively organized 
forces, 25. Sir C. Napier in, formed an entrenched camp but would not 
put his troops in it for fear of injuring their confidence, 278. 

Scout, scouts. Importance of a corps of, in guerilla warfare, 144. The 
question of, in hill warfare, 34^. Incorrect use of the term, 345. 
Services of the Gurkha, in Tirah, 345. Necessity of, in bush warfare,^ 
350. Object of, in bush warfare to see and not be seen, 351. The, in 
bush warfare not intended to fight, 351. Difference between the, in 
bush and in hill warfare, 351. How troops should act if, are suddenly 
fired into, 361. ^Employment of, as flank^s, 365. Use of infantry, 
general now, 374. Out of place in front of firing line in ordinary small 
^ars, 376. r 

Seaforths. The, at the Atbara, 379, 380, 

Second Gurkhas. The, mixed up with General Westmacott’s rear guard 
when attacked, 296. 

Section, sections. Working in, foimd to answer in bush warfare, 352. 
Trench made the, the unit in Dahomey, 352. Breaking up of com- 
panies into, in Ashanti, 353. Company first then the, made the unit in 
Dahomey, 382. 

Sekukum’s, Effect of capture of, stronghold, 36^ Infantry can only 
catch KaflSxs when they retire into strongholds like, mountain, 403. 

Sekundejfbagh. The guns at the, 431. 

Sempagha. Tribesmen evacuated, position toder artillery fire, 163. Tribes- 
men protected their flanks with sangars at, 161. '•^Massing of artillery 
at the, pass, 435. 

Senegal. Trench camel corps in, 425. 

Sentry, sentries. Need of vigilant, to keep off marauders, 448. 
To be close in the bush, 458? Chain of double, in bush warfare, 
458. To be double in thick hush and may kneel or sit down, 459. 
Disadvantages under which, labours in small wars, 460. Position of, at 
night on open ground, 462. Outlyingj'^aird picquet sometimes in the 
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same sangar,, 469/ Inelination of, to reply to siilpers, ,471. Duty at ■ 

„ ■ nigiit, 472., 473. Question of depri-dng, of amniiinition, 473.- » 

Sentry Hill. Mglit attack of Maoris upon, 444. ^ 

.Separation. . In .the theatre of war, generally held to be bad strategy, 108. 

In sinal wars, is often unavoidable, 108.. Often desirable, !00. Moral 
■ , effect of several invading columns makes, often expedient, 109. , .Only 
: justifiable when" each faction can ..hold its own, ,112. Great® 
danger of, if the superiority of regulars is in doubt, 113. J’atal to 
BepuMicans in early days of La Vendde, 113. Combined front and 
Hank attacks involve, of force, 176. Examples of successes obtained 
by, of force, 177, 178. .Dangers of taeticai, 178. Disasters arising 
from, of force have generally Seen caused by mistakes, 179. Affair of 
the Little Big Ho?n as example of dangers of tactical, 179. Beh 
Khoja as an example of dangers of tactical, 180, 181. Examples of 
misunderstandings when there has been tactical, 182, 183. Battle of 
Adowa illustrates dangers of, in the field, 184. Dangers of, in bush 
warfare, 367. 

Seragheri. Capture of, caused great anxiety as to Gulistan, 155. 

Seringapatam. Lord Cornwallis’s night attack upon Tipxioo’s lines at, 485. 

Service of security. In small wars the, is a subject of special importance, 

442. The, divides itself into two branches, 442. The, on the march, 

474 to 479. The, a subject of great importance in all classes of war- 
fare, 479. 

Seventh Hussars. Wedza’s stronghold captured by, dismounted, 176. 

Shabkadar. Sir 0. Campbell’s action at, as an example of readiness of 
enemy to fall upon regulars when these withdraw, 214. 

Shah Alam Kaghza. Action of, as illustration of need of gaining some 
success in hill warfare before turning to retire, 328. 

Shah Nujeef. The guns at the, 431. 

Shangani. Position of laager at, deliberately selected, 283. Great im- 
portance of machine guns at fight on the, 441. Attack on the, laager 
made at dawn, 447. 

Shankiawan. Effect of capture of Chinese artillery at, 157. 

?? Shannon.’* Captain Peel’s action at the Shah Nujeef as if he had been 
laying the, alongside an enemy’s frigate, 43 i.^ 

Shekan. Strategical position of Hicks Pasha’s army at, 122. The battle 
of, the most stiiking example of an ambuscade pf recent yea^, 254. 
Action the day before, 262. The army formed up in three squares at, 
and these fired into each^other, 266. The squares at, encumbered by a 
mass of transport, 272. 

Sheliaia. The action of, as illustrating effect of enemy attacking convoy 
far in rear of the force, 478. 

Shendi. Position of Mahmud on the Atbara owing to the capture of, 87. 

Sherman^ General. March of, solitary instance of the kind in regular 
warfare of late years, 121, 

Sherpur. Uprising o^ tribes which led to siege of, 48. The attack on the, 
was made at dawn, 447. 

Shin Kamar. The affair of, an example of a mistake in transmission of 
orders in hill warfare, 311. 

Shinawarrl, First advance from, against Dargai a reconnaissance, 302. 

Shmwarris. Defeat of, at Futtehabad, 231. 

Shock, shock action, shock tactics. Necessity of forming front in all 
directions to meet, tactics, 189. •'^''hen enemy employs, retreat must 
be in some sort of square formation, 218. Rigid square necessary to 
meet, tactics, 258. In campaigns against irregular warriors, are not 
out of date, 404. Grgat^importance of cavalry, action on the battle- 
field, 4C 5. ^ ® 
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Shott TigrL Ile^r face of Frcncn square at, formed of camels wliicji ellettiy 
. carried off, 257. 

Jhiiturgardan Pass. Successful attack of a body of dismounted cavalry on 
Afghans near the, 421, 

SidI Fenich. Incident at night a few days after French landing at, 484, 
496, 

Sid! KhaliL French attack at dawn at, 192. At, French took advantage 
of knowing that enemy withdrew part of his forces by night, 484. 

Sierra Leone. Difficulty found in, in 189S, as regards communicating 
with columns, 142/ Skill of the Yonnis in, at ambushed stockades, 
252. Companies divided into sections of ten in, 352. Turning 
stockades in, 363. * 

Sikak. Battle of, an example of inducing enemy^to quit his ground, 230. 

Sikhs. Adopted defensive tactics from choice, 150. Defeat of, at Smij 
Kund, 162. When main body attacked, left at Suruj Kund auxiliaries 
attacked in front and were fired into by mistake, 181. Sortie of, 
from Gulistan, 197. Isolation of a, compatiy in Mamund valley owing 
to mistake in transmission of orders, 312. Knowledge of, of hill 
warfare, 321. Charge at Bamnuggur which routed the, 405. Lord 
Robert’s story about the preference of the Ambela tribesmen for, 
on outpost as compared to Gurkhas and Pathans, 472. 

Sikkim. No need for system of outposts adopted in Tir ah in, 470. 

Simpson, Lance-Corporal, Action of, on baggage guard on the Arhanga 
Pass as an example of importance of keeping men together at night, 319. 

Sir Daria. Almost every episode which brought Cossacks to sources of, 
an important operation of war, 105. On the steppes by the, horse and 
field artillery can manoeuvre freely, 438. 

Sitana. Plan of Ambela campaign to drive fanatics to, 49. 

Sittang. Capture of, as an examine of capture of a formidable stronghold 
by attack from different sides, 178. 

Sixty-sixth Regiment. Overwhelming losses of, at Maiwand, 215. 

Skobelef, General (Colonel). Fear of, lest his army against Turkomans 
would be made unwieldy, 60. Plan of campaign of, against Turko- 
mans, 66. Difference of methods of, in dealing with Turkomans and 
with the Turkish troops, 67. Quotation from, as to need of resolute 
action in Asia, 72. Quotation from, as to ^xirmishes, 102. Views of, 
as to effect of guns with Tekkes, 158. Maxims of, as to artillery, 
f86. On importance of surprise, 240. Took infantry across Khokand in 
carts, 242. Strong objection of, to dispersed formations in Asiatic war - 
fare, 382, 383. Laid particular stress om company being the unit, 382. 
Insisted on volleys as against independent fire in Turkoman campaign, 
395. Instructions of, to his cavalry in the Turkoman campaign, 414. 
Told off several guns to each advanced post on road to Denghil Tepe, 
, , ■ 437. 

Smala. Capture of Abd el Kader’s, 82, 83. Meaning of word, 82. 

Snipers, sniping. Wear and tear caused by, in hill warfare, 287. Loss 
of fransport owing to, 287. Every wounded man creates a cluster 
affording a target to, 288. Absence of, in bush warfare, 349. Flank- 
ing parties need not be pushed out fc in bush warfare to keep off, 
349. Trouble caused to outposts by, 448. Picquets close in afford 
no protection against, 453. Picquets well pushed out will almost 
secure troops by day against, 45B. Dealing with, at night, 471, 472. 
^talMng,^472. Necessity of concealing position of head quarters. &c.» 

Sobraon. No one remembers who led Khalsa armies at, 126. 

Somaliland. Use of zeribas in, 281. ^ 

SomaUs. Enveloping attacks of, 187. 
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Sttlltll Afrlcsa. CrusHing of Zulus indispensable to peace „ of, 28. False 
impression in, as to Boers, 47. Even in healtby climates like, troQps 
suffer wastage from exposure, 97. Difficulty found in bringing 
cattle after successful raids in, 247. Laagers a feature of warfare in, 
281. Value of mounted troops in, 403. Position of picquets in, 473. " 

Sotttll African war, 1899-1902. Wrong estimate of strength of enemy in, 
47. Supply in later stages of, 65. Rapid movements, not manoeuvres t 
required in, 93. Abandonment of commimications in, 121. Size of 
columns in, 136. Drives in, 143. Importaace of intelligence depart- 
ment in, 145. Early morning attacks in, 193. Boer pursuits in, 
215. Guns during retreats in, 216. Need of forced marches at niglit 
in, 240. Use of mounted men in, for ambuscades, 251. Cavalry 
and mounted infai^try in, 412, 413. Skill with which Boers 
concealed numbers in, 420. Boer night attacks in, 444, 413. System 
of outposts employed in later stages of, 468. Difficulty as to use of 
irregular troops on night marches in, 493. Difficulty of preventing 
stampedes of horses in, dui’ing night attacks, 494. 

Spain. Henry IV’s dictum as to campaigning in, 60. Bugeaud had served 
an apprenticeship in guerilla warfare in, 128. Hill warfare has been 
illustrated in campaigns in, 346. 

Spanish. How the, forces were drawn into purposeless engagements 
by the Moors, 101. Effect of exposure of their communications 
on the invasion of Morocco, 117. Effect of, guerillas in the Penin- 
sular war, 126. Want of subordinate leaders one cause of, failure 
in Cuba, 143. Moorish counter-attack upon, army at Tetuan, 185. 
Successful ambuscade by, troops at Castellijos, 251. Ambuscade 
of the, guerillas in the Peninsula, 253. Want of fire discipline 
of, troops in 1859 against the Moors, 389. In, campaign against Moors 
small arms of enemy as good as those of regulars, 398. Disaster of 
two, squadrons at Castellijos, 406. No case of hostile night attack in, 
war against Morocco, 444. P?^aution taken by the leader of a, 
guerilla attack at night to prevent his men from mistaking each other 
for the enemy. 486. 

Spear, spears. Fanatics generally have, 30. Rigid square required to 
meet enemy who trusts to, and knives, 259. Efficiency of enemy in use 
of, 399. • 

Spy, spies. Doubt as to information derived ffom, 51. Enemy has no 
regular corps of, 54. In guerilla warfare camp of regulars full of, 1:44, 

Square, squares, square formation. Reasons for employment of, 189. 
Bugeaud’s order of battle*at Isly practically the, 189. Need for, on the 
defensive under certain circumstances, 203. In retreat before Zulus 
of Ghazis some sort of, is almost indispensable, 218. Used as battle 
formation both offensively and defensively, 256, Importance of sub- 
ject of, 256. Raison d^etre of, to enable troops to show a fighting front 
in all directions, 256. Have sometimes only three sides, 257. At Sliott 
Tigri one face of, |jormed of camels, 257. Enveloping attacks of enemy 
bring about, 257. lu reality two jffinds of, rigid form and elastic form, 

258. Elastic form of, employed in bush warfare, 258. Form of elastic, 
used in hill warfare, 258.* Usual formation of rigid, 259. Object of 
the rigid, 259.® Cavalry sometimes inside, 259. As a rule, acts on 
defensive till enemy is beaten, 269. Formation analogous to, at Isly, 

259, Achupa as example of, compelling enemy to attack under circum- 
stances favourable to regulars, 250, 260. One side of, at Achrpa 
left open by men getting out hanefof and attacking, 260. Difficulty of 
manoeuvring in, 260. Abu lOea as example of, getting dif;ordered in 
movement, 261. Questioji of skirmishers with the, 261. Question of 
pjreventing gaps from? occurring in, 262. I^sk of rear fac# of, 
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• being bulged out by non-combatants, 262. At fight the day 
i>efore Shekaii enemy driven out of a broken, by intact fac'e 
• turning round, 262. * Dangerous position of a broken, 202. Value 

* of reserves in a, 262, 263. Enemy recognises that corners are the 
weak points of a, 263, Question of the comers, 263. Position of 
artillery or machine guns in, 263, 264, Examples of guns in, 263, 264. 
Advantage of guns at some distance from, 264. Position of cavalry 
with reference to, 264, 265, Examples of cavalry and, 264, 265, Question 
of single, as against two or more, 265. Two, at Tamai, 265. At Shekan 
fired into each other, 266. Single, necessary if enemy completely 
envelopes army in great force, 266. The target which a, presents to the 
enemy, 266. fjimited development of fire of, 267. Danger of attacking 
in, 267. Battle of Tamai as illustrating danger of offensive in, 267, 268. 
The capture of Bida as an example of offensive tactics in, 269* Ex- 
amples to show value of, in small wars, 268, 270. Success of, in scrub 
round Suakin, 270, Inconvenience of marching far in, 270. If possible 
on the march, shall only be assumed at last moment, 271. At disaster 
to Baker Pasha near Trinkitat, not properly formed when enemy 
attacked, 271. Use of, on the march by the French and B-ussians, 272. 
Use of, by British in the Sudan on the march, 272. Slow progress 
of army marching in, 272. Hicks Pasha’s, at Shekan impeded by 
transport, 272. Ordinarily convoy left in zeriba while troops go out to 
fight in, 273. The use of, near Suakin, 273, 274. Impossibility of sur- 
rounding large convoys by, 274. Artillery in, on the march, 274. 
Cavalry, with reference to, on the march, 275, 276. In Dahomey 
cavalry sometimes formed rear face of, 275. Bivouac in, 276. Con- 
clusion as to, 276. Analogy of principle of crowning heights to 
that of, 299. In bush warfare column moves in form of an elastic, 
355. Employment of elastic, by Prince Woronzoff, 385. The elastic, 
5n Dahomey, 356, 357. Advantage of elastic, in attack, 356. Force at 
Amoafiil formed up in a kind of*^157, 358. Advantages of elastic, in 
bush fighting, 358, 359. Very small columns camiot form a, in the bush, 
362. Frencn marched round stockades near Abomey in, 363. Question 
whether magazine rifle admits of substituting a more elastic formation 
for the, 390. Employment of a cordon of vedettes round a, 476. 

Star Shell. Value of, in case of hostile night attack, 495. 

Stawall. Results achieved by forward tactics of 'Artillery, at, 174. 

Stewa^^t, Sir H. March of, from Abu Klea to Nile, 44. Desperate attempt 
oi dervishesHo keep, from wells at Abu Klea, 62. Force of, in Bayuda 
desert not absolutely a flying column, 120, 121. Compelled to form 
^ zeriba on unfavourable ground, 282. Inconvenience caused to, by 
‘ smallness of cavalry force, 402. Hussars armed with spears by, after 
i El Teb, 414. Left camels of camel corps in zeriba when going out to 
fight, 425, 426. March of, to the Nile as an example of a night march, 
:490. Confusion on night march of, towards Nile upset plan of reaching 
* river before dawn, 490. 

Stewart, Sir D. Transport animals with, on march--to Kabul, 60. Force 
of, sd) Ahmed Kiel hampered by its convoy, 120. Difference between 
conditions in march of, to Kabul and m^rch from AmoaM to Kumasi, 
120. The attack upon, at Ahmed Khel. 204. ^ 

Stoekade, stockades. Guns very effective against Aohinese, 155. Advan- 
tage of attacldng, in several columns, 177. Ambushed, in Sierra Leone, 
252. The, in Lushai flanked the line of advance of the troops, 341, 
In hill warfare when slopes ar^ covered with forests sangars give place 
to, 341. In the bush the enemy has materials at hand to run up, 350. 
The attack of, in bush warfare, 362, 363. Turning flanks of, 364. 
Enemy can construct, in thick bush as fast as the troops advance, 364. 


Strstageinj statagems. Of imposing upon; enemy; as to strengtb, I7r>. 

■ ' , iieiit, ..Grant’s, at-Thobal, 1.75. , Captain Uniacke’s, in tlie Bara valley, 
■175. ' Colonel Baden- Powell’s, at. capture of .Wedza’s stronglioH, Ilk. 
Strange how often enemy can be drawn into action by, 227. Enemy’s 
liking for, 227. Enemy -underrates capacity for, of regulars, 22S. 
Examples of, 230 to 232, 234. Regnlars can employ, of pretended retire- 
ment with good effect in suppressing insurrections, 231. Enemy can 
b© misled by,, as to intended point of attack, 2.^5, 236. Instances^ 
might be mnltiplied to show value of, 236. Failure of, directed against 
Boers, 238. Advantage enjoyed by regulars in carryiiig out, 23R, 

■ 239., 

SuakiE. Action of Hashin in reference to campaign of, of 1885, 103. 
During campaigns near, Osman Digna always based on Tokar, 305. 
Skirmishers general?y dispensed with by squares near, 262, Success 
of square formation near, 270. The immense difficulties of the move- 
ments in square in 1885 near, 273. Depots and convoys near, 274. 
Position of cavaky with reference to squares at, 275. Use of zeribas 
near, 281, 285. 

Sudan. Large hostile forces xmexpectedly met with in, campaigns, 53. 
Sudden onslaughts of enemy met with in the, IBS, 189. Impetuous 
attack of enemy in the, 259. Cavalry almost always kept outside 
squares in the, 265. Success of the square formation in the, 269. 
Troops compelled to march in square in the, 272. Prominence 
assumed by zeribas in tne, 280. Mahdists attempted no night attacks 
in the, 444. Sentries often placed inside the zeribas in the, 463. 

Sudanese. In face of, old orders of battle resirmcd, 30. Cause 
of, victory over Hicks Pasha, 44. Desj)€rate attempt of, to keep Sir 
H. Stewart from wells, 62. Occupation of Sarras by a force of, 75. 
Tactics of, compelled regulars to adopt the defensive, 195. Sudden 
attack of, upon Egyptian troops at Tokar, 204. Seldom showed dis- 
inclination for battle, 206. §f|nal defeat of, by Hicks Pasha at 
Marabia, 208. At Tokar only part of the assemblage attacked, the rest 
watched the result, 213. Difficulty of keeping, troops of the Egyptian 
arn]^ in hand in times of victory, 229. Colonel Macdonald’s success in 
drawing, on to attack by artillery fire, 234, 235. The, in the battle 
of Toski, 237* At M Teb the, entrenchments ^ere turned, 250. Guns 
at El Teb, 266. The, concealed in a ravine at Tamai, 267. Deter- 
mined, attack beaten off by Hicks Pasha with untried trwps in 
square at Marabia, 269. Baker Pasha’s square near Trinkitat not 
completed when, attacli;pd, 271. Hicks Pasha’s force when annibdlated 
by, at Shekan, 273. Zeribas a simx3le method of meeting the tactics 
of the, 281. Rushes of, fanatics avail nothing against good troops 
in two-deep line, 387. The, attacks on Macdonald’s brigade, 387. 
Difierent efiect of magazine and single loading rifles on, at Khartum, 
390. Loose battle array of, as a rule renders cavahy action difficult, 
407. Throw themselves down and hamstring horses, 407. A mass of, 
charged through^several times at El Teb, 408. Tremendous eficct of 
artillery fire upon, when they attack, 436- The, attempted no night 
attacks, 444. In close country sentries caimot get back in case of a 
rush by, 453 j* The attack of the, on the To&ek zeriba, 455. The 
action of the, with reference to Sir H. Stewart’s march at night from 
Abu Klea to the Nile, 490. 

Sue!S Canal. Advance of British troogs from, to the Nile Delta, 66. 

Supply, supplies. Unfortunate results of ignorance as regards resources of 
theatre of war in, 45. All importance of question of, 57. Intimately 
bound up with transport, 58. Organization of, service in regular 
warfare, 58. In smajl w^rs few, exist in theatre of war, 58. Immense 


qtiantity of transponi required to convey, 59. Difficulties as to, oblige 
force employed to be cut down, 60. W ater as a question of, 60 to 62 . 

• ' Of food and water a matter of calculation, 62. River column as 
example of unexpected difficulty arising as to, 63. Navigable rivers 
n,s cbamiels for forwarding, 63. System of boat, in Red River and 
Nile expeditions, 64. Necessity of pushing on, ahead of troops, 64 to 67. 
As illustrated in South African war, 65, Question of pushing on, 
considered, 65. Failure of General Lomakin to form depots of, in 
advance, 66. Skobelef s plan of pushing on, 66. Pushed up Sweet 
Water Canal to Kassassin in advance of troops, 67. At time of Nile 
expedition, decided the theatre of war, 67. Nile expedition as an 
example of importance of, in small wars, 68 to 70- Evils when mis. 
calculation as to, brings force to a standstill^ 73. Bonds which fetter 
regulars arise partly from, question, 85. Enemy has no fixed system 
of, 86. Question of, affords additional reason for avoiding desultory 
warfare, 98. Question of, sometimes necessitates separation, 109. 
Liberty of action enjoyed by an army cast loose from its communica- 
tions because it is independent as regards, 118. When army becomes 
a flying column it becomes burdened with great, columns, 119. 
For a flying column for a short time do not become a serious encum- 
brance, 120. Care of, one reason for squares, 257. Laagers and 
^oribas afford shelter for, 277. Value of laagers and zeribas when the 
army is merely an escort for its own, 279. The system of zeribas affords 
a means of pushing, ahead of an advancing army, 284. Difficulties as to, 
in hill warfare, 287. 

Surprise, surprises. War of, replaces organized resistance in second stage 
of campaigns of conquest, 26. Enemy skilful in effecting, 99. Arti !ery 
preparation incompatible with, 153. French learnt art of, from Abd 
el Kader and his satellites, 233. Skobelef as to importance of know- 
ing how to, 240. Although enemy well fitted for carrying out, he can 
also be surprised, 240. At daw?^ 240. Examples of, at dawn, 240. 
Night, 241. Rapid march necessary for a, by day, 241, The, of Abd 
el Kader’s smala, 241. Red Indians dealt with by, after forced 
marches, 241. Mobility essential for a day, 241. Mountecf infantry 
ior, 242. Putting men in carts for a, 242. To carry out a, the first 
^ point is to keep tli^ plan secret, 242, 243. N<t-poleon’s views as to, 243. 
Failure of Italian, owing to secret leaking out, 243. Risk of intended, 
bbing discovered by discharge of firearms, 244. Desirability of putting 
enemy on false scent when, is intended, 244, 245. General Philebert’s 
methods of disguising plans when intending a, 244. Raids a form 
of, 245. Importance of reconnaissances in hill warfare partaking of 
nature of a, 300. Advisability of, when acting against villages in hill 
warfare with only a small force, 309. Bush offers enemy opportunities 
for carrying out, 349. Bush warfare essentially an affair of, and 
ambuscades, 350. Importance of a system of safeguarding regulars 
against, 442. Discredit of regulars being taken 1^, on the march, 477. 

Surprise Hill. Attack on, 484. 

SuruJ Kuud. Battle of, as an example of incapacity of enemy to meet a 
flank attack, 162. Auxiliary contingelit ffi-ed into at, by mistake, 
18J. . 

Swahili. Waste of ammunition by the, levies in Uganda, 371. 

Swat. Sir B. Blood’s forcing of entrance into, 1,59. Description of the 
“ Gate of,” 160. All cavalry «night not be able to act in, 407. The 
tribesmen of, not so well armed as Afridis but inclined for night attacks, 
470. Night attacks of the, tribes, 471. 

Swat River. Cavalry fight in 1895 on the, 4jJ5. Effective work of cavalry 
<p. bad ground ir^the valley of the, 407. 

Swati^ Swatis. Rapid flight of, saved them from ca^-alry at Landaki, 173, 



'TaMdinpL General Bugeaucrs.amlbuscade at, 251. ■ 

Taku Forts. ' Marcli of Anglo-French force from, on Pekin, 5i. 

Tamai. Position of machine' guns in broken, square at,. 262. , Good service? 
performed by cavalry at, 265. Effective support afforded by one 
square to the other at, 265. Inconvenience caused at, by one square 
firing into the other, 266. The battle of, as illustrating the danger of 
attacking in, 267, 268. Zeriba at, in which non-combatants were left, 
283. Number of rounds tired at, 396- Effective action of cavalry dis- 
mounted on a flank at, 419. Battery at, beat off an Arab rush, 43b. 

Thmu. Advance of Lieut. Grant from, 83. 

Tang Chow. Agreement that Anglo-French force might advance to, ul. 

Tank. Successful feint of Ressaldar Saadat Khan at, 232. 

Tantia Tope. Causes of ^eat reputation of, 120. Affair of Jaora-AIipore 
after the defeat of, at G walior, 21 1. 

Taranakf. ' Incident in the, 182. ■ 

Tartar, Tartars. Consist largely of irregular cavalry, 32. Success of Cos- 
sack ambuscades against, horsemen, 250. Fire from horseback, 411. 
Failure of, horse in China in 1860 firing from horseback, 412. 

Tartary. In, it is the practice for masses of horse to charge down, 258. 

Tashkead. Tchernaieff’s coitp de main on, 81. Capture of, facilitated 
by Russian success at Ikan, 103. Army marching from Bokhara to 
recover, defeated at Yedshar, 104. Capture of, gave Russians a firm 
footing in Tiukest an, 104. 

Tavliens. Defeat of the, on the ^fetchik River, 101. 

Tchernaieff, General. Attempt of, in Samarcand, 01. Capture of Tash- 
kend by, 81. 

Tekke, Tekkes. Russian expeditions against, Tmkomaus, 28. Whole power 
of, Turkomans concentrated in Dengliii Tepe, 38. Skobelef’s operations 
against, Turkomans, as comp)ared to bis conduct with Turkish troops, 
67. In Russian expedition againsj^ there was much loss from sickness, 
98. Evil consequences of senmng small Russian columns against, 
in 1876, 101. The, at the assault of Lomakin on Denghil Tepe, 185- 
IVIist^en estimate of, power of counter attack by Skobelef, 382. The, 
at the affair of Petrusvitch’s garden, 421. The raid of the, upon 
Burnak, 428. Determined sorties of, at night, 444. 

Tehel-KeMr. Importanc#of Egyptian position at, 9S. Question whether, 
could have been captured after repulse of Egyptians at Kassassin, iOO. 
A remarkable example of attack at dawn, 194. Th« infantry forntation 
at, 379. Comparison of formations at, to hill warfare, 381. British 
guns massed at, 435. Tlfe night operations previous to the attack on, 
484. Colonel Maurice’s remarks on night operations with reference 
to the march on, 489. 

Teliinouet. The French nearly rushed one night at, owing to outposts not 
giving alarm in time, 463. 

Terai, The Gurkha defences in passes out of the, tinned by a night march, 
'491..' ' * ' 

Terillion, CoL Successful action of, at^Achupa, 260.' 

TetuaE* The objective of the Spanilh, 39. Moorish counter-alt ick at, 
185. Marshal McDonald l-dvauced in formation like a wedge at, 187. 

Thati. The Gurkha scouts at, 305. 

Thebaw. Effort of king, to prevent annexation, 25. 

Theodore. King, stood his ground at Magdala, 105. Orders issued by, 
to his troops to rush down and seize the baggage column at Arogee, 
233. 

Thermopylse. Disaster to Turkish forces at, as an example of failing to 
crown the heights, 293. « 

Thiers, On Hoche’s systeih in La Vendee, 147. 5 
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Third Gurklias. Ambuscade by the scouts of the, at Saran Sar, 334. 

Thlrfy-ISftli Sikhs. Successful counter-attack of two companies of, when 

, in great danger, 334. 

*rhirty-s!xth Sikhs. The, at Tseri Kandao, 224. Afridis caught in a gorge 
f by the, between Dwatoi and Maidan, 323. The, at Saran Sar, 342 to 

344, 

ThohaL Lieut. Grant’s exploits at, as example of dash and audacity, 83. 
r Lieut. Grant’s bluff at, when acting on the defensive, 83, 175. 

Tientsin. Effect of capture of Chinese artillery on march from, to Tekin. 
157. 

Tippoo. Lord Cornwallis’s night attack upon lines of, at Seringapatam, 
485. 

Tirab. Campaign in, affords example of peculiar objective, 38. Campaign 
‘ ■- in, affords example of large forces moving as flying columns, 119. 
[The memorable campaign in, a typical example of hill warfare, 286. 
[Circumstances which made, campaign one of the most arduous British 
(struggles since the Mutiny, 289. Experience of, campaign all in 
‘favour of small picquets, 297. Example of troops being benighted 
[from the, campaign, 314- Sir W. Lockhart’s visit to the country 
I west of, 318. The petty disasters in, 321. Examples of catching 
hill-men in ravines in, 323. The only occasion on which hostile swords*- 
' men charsfed in, 340. Service.'! of the Gurkha scouts in, 345. Losses 

“ ( in the Ambela campaign severer than in, 384. In the, campaign the fire 
of the enemy was seldom found formidable when being attacked, 

. ' 384. Only portable artillery can be satisfactorily used in, 438. System 

'of outposts adapted to, not suitable for campaign against Arabi Pasha, 
|452. The outpost arrangements at night in, 469. Contrast of outpost 
j| system employed at night in, and by the Malakand field force, 470. 
|ln most hill warfare the system of outposts employed in, would not 
Jbe adopted, 471. 

Tofrek. Determination of enemy showing how small was moral effect 
of Hashin, 101. Site of zeriba deliberately selected at, 283. Confusion 
caused by vedettes at, 412. The machine guns jammed at, 440. The 
vedettes could scarcely get in at, 453. The attack on the, z»riba as an 
example of difficulty of outposts in bush with a reckless enemy, 456. 

Tokar. Importance of, to Osman Digna, 105. Importance of the engage- 
ment at, 106. The fight at, as an example bf beating off a formidable 
attack in line, 204. Part of hostile forces held aloof at, 213. 

Tonkin. Chinese forces in, partially organized, 29. Example of misleading 
enemy from campaign in, 55. Advantage derived by French from rivers 
in, 63. Moral effect in of capture of Ba^ninh, 94. Deadly climate in, 
98. Black flags of, ready to accept battle, 1U3. Failitres of the French 
in, on two occasions to bring separate columns together at the right 
time, 114. Unfortunate use of artillery by French in, 153. Difficulty 
found by French in getting to close quarters with Chinese in, even 
when these had prepared their ground, 159. Negrier’s method of 
assaulting Chinese works in, 165. Enemy in, disinclined for determined 
resistance, 165. French adopted Echelon in, in attacking very superior 
forces, 190. Difficulty found in, of k^plng native troops in hand at 
moment of victory, 229. The ambuscade of the F^renoh at Hanoi which 
brought on the, war, 254. Strength of companies in the, campaign, 382. 
Ekench in, depended almost entirely on volleys, 395. French in, have 
found value of bayonet, 309. Silencing Chinese guns in, 433. Draught 
artillery found an encumbrarfbe in, 438. Determined night attacks of. 
Black Flags in early days of, war, 443. 

Toski. Campaign of, as illustrating disregard for communications shown 
by enemy, 87. The battle of, as giving- an instance of enemy refusing 
be drawn into action, 237, 238. 



TraiisfeeL Kaffijrs . ’■ 

Traiis-Caiieasla, , Terrain i i, suitable- 'to' guerilla warfare, 127. Want of 
decentralised vigour on .part of -Russians in, 130. Diftitnilties of pursuit 
iin,2IL, : , . * » 

Trlnkltat 'Desperate attempt of Osman -Digna to. stop Egyptian advance 
from, on Tokar, 106/ In Baker PasWs disaster near, the rear face of 
, the s.qnare was in a state of chaos when attacked, 262. Baker Pasha’s 
force had not time to complete formation of square near, 271. Eailure 
of fire discipline at, 394. Cordon of vedettes round forces advancing 
■ fro.m,, 476. 

Tsaratsora. Attempted surprise of the Hovas on French at, at daybreak, 

■-448.: ■■ 

Tseri Kandao. The rear guard action of , as an example of value of counter' 
attack when in diffici|fties, 224, 225. The withdrawal over the, pass 
a movement which could not be completed in one day if enemy gave 
trouble, 314. Disaster to Dorsets at, due to getting into a nullah 
and straggling, 319. Junction of the two parts of the rear guard 
at, before daylight, 319. Result of the Zakka Khel charge at the, 
Kotal, 333. At, after suffering loss the hill-inen worked round tlie 
fianks, 334. The only occasion when in Tirah swordsmen charged, 

■ -340.- ■ . . , . 

Tunis. French invasion of, an example of separation, 110. Difiieulty 
found by French in bringing in captured cattle after raids in, 247. 
French cavahy ambuscaded in, 253. In, it is the practice for inasses 
of horse to charge dowm, 258. French practice of marching in squares 
in, 272. Use of zeribas in bivouac in, 278. Masses of hostile horse 
in, gave the infantry little trouble, 388, Ambuscades used as outposts 
in, ,466. , 

Turco. The, officers in Tonkin used to make their men lie down and cease 
firing to keep them in hand, 229. 

Turkestan. Inhabited largely by nojp-ds, 37. Yedshar decided fate of, 
104. Withdrawal of Khivan forceopposing the Russian columns from, 
111 . 

Turkish, ‘^kobelefs procedure against Tekkes compared fo his procedure 
against, troops, 67. Successful, feint in the Wallachian insurrection, 
231. Disaster to a, force in pass of Thermopyl», 293. 

Turkoman, Turkomans. » Russian campaigns agaanst, as illustratiiig 
principle of pushing supplies on in advance of army, 66, 67- Difference 
of Egyptian campaign of 1882 from, campaigns, 67.* Swarms pursuing 
Lomakin’s infantry checked by artillery, 185. Counter-attack of, as an 
example of eagerness of <Saemy to follow up at first, 213. Saying of 
Skobelefs as to surprises when preparing for campaign against, 240. 
Carried foot soldiers behind horsemen in the Ilhiva campaign, 24 i. 
Skill of, in forays, 245. Russians marched in square during suppression 
of, ill the kiianate of Khiva, 272. Effective raids of, mounted on camels 

on Russians, 425. The, at Burnak, 427. 

Turks. In Montenegrq, 31. Montenegrins found more difficult to subdue 
by, than Servian armies, 127. 

Tuyen Kwang. The sorties from, as examples of effective counter-attacks, 
197. Incident Hoa Mo? on march of relieving colunm to, 431. 

Twenty-ffrst Lancers. Charge of, at Khartum effective because enemy 
was massed, 407. The action of the, very 'remarkable, 419. 

Twenty-fourth Fan|ah Infantry. Expulsion of the enemy who had pene- 
trated into the bazaar at Malakand^l^ a company of the, 400. Success- 
ful counter-attack of, at dawn from Malakand, 498. 

Tyrolese. French and Bavarian troops defeated by, peasants, 287. A 
French column destroyed.^by, by throwing down trees, 290. Tlie, 
found hurling down treSs very effectual, 339. ^ 


Tytler, General. Operations of forqe nnderv iiiteiided to reach defile above 
Ali Musjid, 168. 

Uganda. Difficulty of comnimiicating with distant columns during cam- 
paign in, 142. 

Ulnndi. Occupation of, 36. At, regulars acted strategically on the offen- 
sive adopted tactically the defensive, 76. iZulu enveloping tactics at, 
190. No skirmishers out at, 261. Position of guns in square at, 
264. The cavalry at, 264, Success of square formation at, 269. 
Zeriba near, in which non-combatants were left, 283. Number of 
rounds fired at, 396. Value of lance shown at, 414. The machine guns 
jammed at, 440. 

Umbimedi. Hear of square closed by cavalry drt, 419. 

Uniacke, Capt. Bluff of, in the Bara valley, 175. 

Utrecht Sir E. Wood’s reconnaissance to, 78. 

Uzbegs, Homanovski’s victory over the> at Yedshar, 190. 


Valerik. The ambuscade of the Hussians on the, 254. 

Vedette, vedettes. Confusion caused by the, at Tofrek, 412. Distance of 
chain of, in outposts from main body relatively small in small wars, 
451. In close country may not be able to escape a fanatical rush, 453. 
The, at Tofrek, 455. Must be pushed well out when safe, 476. 
Employment of a cordon of, to safeguard troops on the march, 476. 

Village, villages. Question of destruction of, 41. Advantages of attack 
in several columns on, which is not well known, 177. Destruction 
of, in hill warfare, 306, 309. Little effect of mountain guns on 
Pathan, 308. Reasons why destruction of a, takes time, 309. Destruc- 
tion of, to be carried out by working parties if possible unmolested 
309. If force be small expeci^cy of giving to destruction of, the 
character of a surprise, 309. General principle of attack oxi a, in 
hill warfa|;e, 309. Presence of women and children in, show that 
men do not mean to fight, 310. Extent to which mud, ??*esist shell 
fire, 437. Desirability of shells with high explosives for bombarding, 
438. 

Villagers. Sir B. BlcTod’s plan of using, as outposts, 

Voll^, volleys. General plan of enemy in bush warfare to deliver a, and 
then scuttle cJST, 349. Question whether troops should fire a, before 
charging wlien fired at in the bush, 36J|. Question of precautionary, 
in bush warfare, 371, 372. The system of precautionary, adopted 
in Benin, 371. Objections to, 372. Ammunition expended in pre- 
cautionary, in Sierra Leone, 372. Great execution done by French, in 
attack, 378. Question of, 390, 391. General Egerton on, in hill 
warfare, 392. Question of, in liiU Wiirfare, 392. French depended 
almost entirely on, in Tonkin and Dahomey, 395. General 
Skobelef on, 395. Official account of expedition to Antana narivo 
on,r 395. Hostile, in the bush more dangerous by day tlian by 
night, 458. Sometimes permissible dui^ing a night attack, 487. 

A , ■ 

Wad en Nejumi. See Nejiimi. 

Wad Has. Village of Amsal at, attacked without artillery preparation. 
155. As an example of regftlp-rs pushing on disregarding threats of 
enemy on flanks and rear, 190. Moorish attacks on flanks and rear of 
troops at, 257. 

Wadi Haifa. Reason for, being consideredi^s base of Nile Expedition, 68. 
-iTroops held back below, 69. Advance of 'Nejumi past, 87. 


WagaMa, „ „ Waste, of amuiuiiition by, ■■ levies' m Uganda, 371 . 

Wallaehlan. .Example of successful feint from, tlie,,„lnsuiTectioii, 2;IL 

Waran .falley. : Rear- guard action, of Tseri.Kandao brought on as brigade 
. retired from, the, ,224. ' Dwellings destroyed in, found rebuilt in three- 
weeks, 309. Reason for moving back from, to Maidan in a single day„ 
314.,: 

Wardrop, Major. Successful ruse of, at Abu, Klea with a few troopers, 
.■420. 

Warre, Colonel. Attack- of, on 'a pali as.examj)le of • .iiiisunderstand.mg 
between detached columns, 182. 

Warwicks, Formation of the, at Atbara, 379, 380. 

Wastage. Fact of <troops being on #ctive service causes, 97, 98. In Zulu 
war, by battle greater^than by sickness owing to Isandlwhana, 98. 

Water. Importance of imowing resources of theatre of war in, 45. Ques- 
tion of, as affecting supply, 60, 61. Examples cf failure of expected, 
supply, 61. Supply of food, and, a matter of caleulatioii, 62. Advance 
up Nile relieved troops of aU anxiety as to, 68. 

Waterfoerg. Operations in, 93. 

WaterklooL Attacks on, group of mountains in 1851-52 always itiade in 
several columns, 177. Heavy loss of officers in the, 354." Infantry 
could only catch Kaffirs when they retired* into stronshoids like the, 
403. 

Waziris. Drawing of, out of hills by a feint near Tank, 232. The, at the 
action of Shah Alam Kaghza, 328. 

Waziristan. Hill warfare well illustrated in, 346. ^ 

Wedza’s Stronghold. The capture of, by Col. Baden- Powell as example 
of successful bluff, 175, 176. Error as regiirds time in first advance on, 
175. Capacity of cavalry for posing as a large force illustrated at, 
420. Captured by hussars on foot, 421. 

Wellesley, Sir A. At Assaye, brougM whole army upon the Mahratta 
flank, 163. Remark of, as to f^fiures in enterprises, 198. Views of, 
on night attacks, 481. 

Wellington, Duke of. Sen Sir A. Wellesley. ^ 

WdmO. vantage conferred on French by the river, 63. 

West Africa. The ambuscades in, 252. Absurd to place races of, on same 
platform as Pat bans a^id Gurkhas, 349. Difficulty of achieving success 
in some parts of, were the enemy brave, 373. 

Westmacott, General. How crowning the heights makes the rear- guard 
a heterogenous body exemplified by attack ©n rear-guard of, in the Bara 
valley, 296. The great r«ar- guard action of, in the Bara valley, 317. 
Retirement of, from Dwatoi to Bagh unexpected by the Afridis, 329. 
Afridis crept up close to rear- guard of, under cover of bush, 340. The 
reconnaissance imder, to Saran Sar, 342 to 345. 

White, Major. Successful frontal attack of, upon defile at Charasia, 166. 
Action of, at Kandahar as example of individual initiative, 172. 

WMte River Agency. The affair of the Milk River while a column was 
' .moving 'to, 283. ■■ ^ . ■ 

Wilson, Sir C. Final advance of, to Me near Metemma, 263. 

Wodeho use. Colonel. Attack Bf, on Wad en IsTejiimi, 87. 

Wolseley, Lord (Sir G.). Quotation from, on objective, 40. Plan of, 
for Me Expedition, 67. Decides to send camel corps across desert, 
69. Disappointed in hopes of capturing Berber, 70. Quotation from, 
as to need of prosecuting operations vigorously, 73. Line of advance in 
Egypt selected by, 92. Object o^was to fight a decisive battle in the 
desert, 92. Arrival of detached column at Kumasi after withdrawal 
of, main body. 111. Decision of, that an autumn campaign would be 
necessary to crush the^Malidi at Khartum, 123. ^Coasequence.s of, not 


kuovying condition of River and Desert Coiumus, 123, 124. Decision of, 
to recall col amns to Korti, 124. On effect of artillery, 153. Quotation 
from, as to importance of vigorously following up success over an un- 
disciplined enemy, 207. Despatch of, as to bush warfare after fight at 
Essainan, 353. Intentions of, with regard to the formation for attack 
at Tcl-el-ICebir, 379. Instructions of, to the camel corps in the Nile 
Expedition, 427. 

Wood, Col. (Sir E.). Force of, at Kambula acting strategically on tins 
offensive although tactically on the defensive, 76. Moral effect of 
reconnaissance of, to Utrecht, 78. The attack of, upon the Zlobani 
Mountain, 183, 184. 

WoroBZoff, Prince. Employment of elastic square formations by, in the 
Chechnaya, 355. ^ 

Wounded. Sending, to the rear one cause of strategical disadvantage 
under which regulars labour, 85. The question of the, 95, 96. Effect 
of presence of, with Greneral Jeffrey’s force operating against Mamunds, 
06. Difficulty caused in retreat by necessity of carrying off, 212, 
Care of, one reason for squares, 256. How greatly the, impede the 
regulars in hill warfare, 288. Importance in hill warfare when in 
retreat of preventing, the enemy from getting near enough to, to get 
aneasy shot, 331. 


Xakoub Khan. Overthrow of troops of, 38. 

Yangi Kala. Capture of, as an example of separate attacks on a position, 
178. vSkobelefs instructions previous to attack on, 382. 

Yeatman-Biggs, Genera!. Relief of Fort of Gulistan by, 155. 

Yedshar. Importance of the battle of, 104. Battle of, as an example of 
regulars pushing on and disregarding hostile tlireats against flanks and 
rear, 190. 

Yonnis. Skill of the, in devising ambushed stockades, 252. 

Yusuf, General.^ vStratagem of, prior to a raid, 246, 247. ‘ System of OTit- 
posts adopted by, 466, 473. 


Zagai. Services of 1?lie lancers at, 308. ^ 

Zakka Khels. Rapid rebuilding of dwellings in the Waran valley, 309. 
^The, know that native regiments of the Panjab are not to be trifled 
with, 321. Party of, caught in a ravine by the Gordons and Madras 
Sappers, 323. The fire of the 15th Sikl& on the, when they charged at 
Tseri Kandao so effective that rear guard able to withdi*aw unmolested 
to the foot of the hiU, 333. 

Zeriba, zeribas. A brave enemy acting on defensive brings about system 
of laagers, and squares, 206. Formation of, preferable to marching with 
a large convoy in square, 273. Desirability of forming, round bivouac, 
276. Conducting operations under shelter of Jaagers and, peculiar to 
sm^ll wars, 277. Laagers and, really an extension of principle of 
square, 277. Bivouacs in square in .^igeria, Tunis, and Central Asia 
generally accompanied by construction of some ferm of, 278. Laagers 
and, possess from tactical point of view all attributes of fortifications, 
278. In the main a formation of laagers and, has same effect on 
trooi)s as acting on the defensive, 278. Laagers and, do not breathe the 
spirit of attack, 278. If regul^tijs are encumbered by a mass of transport 
and the enemy is enterprising, laagers and, are almost compulsory, 279. 
“ Value of laagers and, as bases for mobile columns in guerilla warfare, 
280. Requirements for formation of, 280. Prominence assumed by, in , 
the Sudan,. 280.^» In Dahomey, 281. Laagers .and, economise outpost.s 


28J. Laagers and, enable commander of regulars to select iiis own 
ground and time for fighting, 282. Hasty construction of laagers and, 
283. How laagers and, relieve force of encumbranees in action aird-?» 
serve:.as. a refuge if: it is defeated, 283, 284. Value of laagers and, when 
■ troox^s want rest, 284. How, come to form liuks^on the line o! com- 
. , nniinications of an advancing force, -284,. 285. Use' of, at Suakin, 284. 

' 'General coneliisions as to laagers and, 285, Value of machine guns 
• in,;44L ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Zlnguia Neck. The misunderstanding about the, at the aifair of lji.‘ 

/ 'Zlobani mountain, 183, 184. , 

Elobafti mottatain. ^The affair' of the, as 'an example of a misunderstand- 
ing occurring tdth detached forces, 183, 184. Cattle captured at raid 
on, had to be abandoiied, 248. 

Zula. .distance from, to, liagdala, 116'. ' ■ 

Zulu, Zulus. War a camj)aigir to overthrow dangerous military power, 28. 
Cfiiaracteristics of, impis, 30. Comparison of, to Kaffirs and Boers, 33. 
Fought in organized armies, 34. Desultory fighting after capture of 
Ulundi in, War, 36. Difficulties caused to British by mobility of, 
impis, 52. War iiliistratcs combination of strategical offensive with 
tactical defensive, 76. In, war wastage from battle greater than from 
sickness owing to Isandlwhana, 98. War a campaign marked by 
general actions, 104. In, war advance of separate British columns pre- 
vented Ketchw'ayo from invading Natal, 1!0. Enveloping tactics of 
the, 190. Tactics of, compelled regulars to stand on defensive, 195. 
Tendency of, to sw’eep round flanlts of opponents, 205. Discipline 
of the, 229. Part of, ftrmy di'awu into jiremature action at Kam- 
bula, 229, 230. Enveloping tactics of the, 257. 258. Enveloping 
tactics of the, necessitated the cavalry going inside the square at 
Ulundi, 264. Employment of laagers in the, wmr, 281. The, swarms 
could effect nothing against t^-deep lines, 387. Tremendous 
effect of artillery when standing on the defensive against, 436. 
Value of machine guns against rushes of, 441. The attack of the, 
upon^orke’s Drift, 444. The, attacked Ginghilovo and detachment 
on IrGombi River at dawn, 447. Outposts suited to, war would 
not suit campaign against Arabi Pasha, 453. Sentries if far out 
in close country carm^ escape a, rush, 453. Incident in the, war of a 
disaster to a party owing to no outlook being kept, 460. Sentries placed 
inside zeribas in, war, 463. False alarm at Fort Newdigate in therwar, 
464. Assistance derived at Rorke’s Drift from glare of burning build- 
ings for fi.nng by the, 495.# 

Znluiand. Objective in, 39. *Tn, regulars acted on the defensive on the 
battle-field, 190. Impetuous attack of enemy in, 202. In, where 
enemy attacked in great force and enveloped a single square was best, 
266. Experience in, showed that even bad marksmen could damage a 
square, 266. System of laager and zeriba warfare adopted with success 
in, 285, Infantry two deep in square in, 387. 

Zwickau. Ambnsr^ade c>f the French by Prussian guerillas at, 252. . ^ 
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